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LIFE OF TITUS LIVIUS. 



Tttus Livids was bom at Patavium, the modem Padua, a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, B.C. 59; He appears to have gone up to 
Rome when quite a youth, and after living there for many years 
he returned to his native town, where he died at the age of seventy- 
six, in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius, a.d. 17, the same 
year in which P. Ovidius Naso also died. His literary talents 
attracted the notice of Augustus, who became his patron. Strange 
though it may seem, this is really all we know of the personal 
history of so illustrious a historian as Titus livius, although in 
the absence of authentic information, tradition and the partiality 
of the learned have attributed many sayings and doings to him 
of which he was doubtless entirely innocent. In the year a.i>. 
1360, the town of Padua was thrown into great excitement by 
the accidental discovery, within the monastery of St. Justina, (on 
the site of an ancient Temple of J upiter,) of a tablet with this 
inscription, V. F. T. Livivs. Livi^. T. F. QvARTiE. L. Halts. 
CoNCORDiALis. Patavi. Sibi. bt. svis. omnibvs. The worthy 
citizens unanimously agreed that this referred to the great Titus 
Livius, and when in the next century an ancient skeleton was 
discovered in the same monastery, they fondly believed that tjhey 
had the veritable remains of their worl,d-renowned countryman. 
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LIFE OF TITUS LIVIUS. 



]5ut their delusion was roughly dispelled when it was satisfactorily 
established that the monument was one of Titus Livius Halys, 
freedman of Li via, fourth daughter of a Titus Livius. The history 
of Livius extended from the foundation of the city to the death of 
Drusus, B.C. 9, and was comprised in 142 books, of which only 
35 are now extant, although there are a few fragmentary Epitomes 
of those that have been lost. Some have thought that the work 
was divided into Decades, containing ten books each, of which we 
now possess entire the first, third, fourth, and half the fifth. 
" The style of Liviiis is clear, animated, and eloquent : but he did 
not take much pains in ascertaining the truth of the events he 
records. His aim was to offer to his countrymen a clear and 
pleasing narrative, which, while it gratified their vanity, should 
contain no startling improbabilities nor gross perversion of facts. 



CHIEF AUTHORITIES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE 
SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

PoLTBius, Bk. iii. and frags. ; 

Appian, frags. ; 

Dion Cassius, frags. ; 

SiLius Italicus ; besides 
Livy himself, who cites Silbnus, a Greek who served under 
Hannibal, Fabius Pictor, Cinoius Alimentcs and CiELius Anti- 
pater (p. 45, note 7). 



EPITOME. 



B.C. 217 — 216 (the eecond year of the Second Punic War, which lasted 
from B.C. 218 to B.c. 201). 



I — VII. Hannihal leaves his winter quarters in Cisalpine Gaul, crosses the 
Apennines, ravages Etruria, and advances as far as Lake Trasimennus, where 
he completely aefeats the Roman army under the consul C. Flaminius. 
VIII — X. C. Centenius, the propraetor, sent with reinforcements to Flaminius 
by the other consul Cn. ServiMus, is cut off by Hauuibal ; upon which 
Q. Fabius Maximus is created dictator, and M. Minucius Rufus master of the 
horse ; Hannibal, after meeting with a slight check before Spoletium, advances 
along the coast of the Adriatic as far as Apulia. To avert the anger of the 
gods a sacred spring is proclaimed at Rome, and temples vowed. XI — XVIII. 
Fabius, on assuming the command, advances along the Latin Way, and comes 
in sight of the enemy at Arpi, but steadily refuses a pitched battle. Hannibal 
now crosses over into Samnium, and ineffectually tries to bring on an engage- 
ment : he is surrounded by the Roman army but escapes by a clever device. 
The policy of the commander-in-chief is violently opposed by the master of the 
horse. Fabius, stiU adhering to his cautious tactics, follows Hannibal into 
Apulia, but is obliged to return to Rome, leaving the master of the horse in 
command. XIX — XXII. Meanwhile in Spain Cn. Scipio completely defeats 
the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal in a naval action at the mouth of the 
Iberus, and is also successful on land. P. Scipio now arrives in Spain and 
joins his brother ; by treachery they set free the Spanish hostages of Hannibal 
who were imprisoned in the citadel of Saguntum. XXIII — XXX. Fabius is 
very unpopular at Rome, and the master of the horse after gaining some 
sUght successes sends word that he has gained a great victory : upon ^hich 
a law is passed on the motion of the tribune M. Metellus for equalizing the 
authority of the dictator and the master of the horse : the bill is supported 
by C. Terentius Varroj the son of a butcher, and according to Livy a violent 
demagogue. Minucius brings on an engagement, is in great danger, but 
relieved by Fabius. Overcome with remoree the master of the horse again 
places himself under the orders of the dictator. XXXI — XXXVII. Mean- 
while Cn. Servilius gains some slight successes on the coast of Africa.^ 
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EPITOME. 



is obliged to retire to Sicily. The new consula Atilius and Gemiuus Serviliui 
now assume the command against Hannibal, and continue the policy of 
Fabius. Deputies arrive at Rome from Neapolis with offers of « large 
amount of treasure, but only a very small sum is accepted. Ambassadors are 
sent to Philip king of Macedon to demand the surrender of Demetrius of 
Pharos : others also are sent to Liguria and Illyria. There is now an inter- 
regnum, during which 0. Terentius Varro and L. iEmilius Paullus are elected 
consuls. Deputies arrive from Hiero king of Syracuse, offering supplies of 
men and money to the Roman people : thanks are voted to him, and the 
reinforcements and a statue of Victory accepted. XXXVIII — LVI. The new 
consuls disagree, .^Emilius adopting the policy of Fabius, Varro that of 
Minucius. Hannibal retreats to Cannse, a town on the borders of Apulia, and 
is followed by the consuls. Varro rashly brings on an engagement when it is 
his day to command : .^Imilius tries to save him, but is killed, and the whole 
Roman army cut to pieces, Varro escaping with only a few horsemen to 
Venusia. On the following day Hannibal captures the two Roman camps, 
but wishing to rouse the allies of Rome in the South of Italy refuses to march 
on the city. LVII — LXI. Two vestal virgins being convicted of unchastity, 
extraordinary sacrifices are made to avert the anger of the gods. A general 
arming being proclaimed, even the slaves are enrolled. Carthalo, a noble 
Carthaginian, being sent to offer terms^of peace, is ordered to quit the Roman 
territory instantly. Deputies arrive from the Roman prisoners in the hands 
of Hannibal to beg the Senate to ransom them; but on the motion of 
T. Manlius Torquatus, their request is rejected : and the deputies are ordered 
to rejoin their fellow-prisoners. A general revolt of the Roman allies : the 
Senate remains immoveable and passes a vote of thanks to the consul 
C. Terentius Varro because he had not despaired of the republic. 



T. LIVII HISTORIARUM 
LIBER XXII. 



I. Jam ver appetebat^ quum Hannibal ex hibemis movit^, 
et nequicquam ante conatus transcendere Apenninum into- 
lerandis frigoribus, et cum ingenti periculo moratus ac metu. 
Galli, quos praedse populationumque conciverat spes, postquam 
pro eo, ut ipsi ex alieno agro raperent^ agerentque, suas terras 
sedem belli esse, premique utriusque partis exercituum 
hibemis, viderunt, verterunt retro ad Hannibalem ab 
Eomanis odia: petitusque ssepe principum insidiis, ipsorum 
inter se fraude, e&dem levitate, qak consenserant, consensum 
indicantium*, servatus erat ; et, mutando nunc vestem, nunc 
tegumenta capitis, errore^ etiam sese ab insidiis munierat. 
Ceterum hie quoque ei timor causa fuit maturius movendi ex 
hibemis. Per idem tempus Cn. Servilius consul Eomse 
Idibus Martiis® magistratum iniit. Ibi quum de republic^ 
retuHsset^ redintegrata® in C. Flaminium invidia est : Duos® 
se consules creS^se, unum habere. Quod ehim illi justum 



^ AppetdxU. Neuter : " was com- 
ing on." Cf. ivurrofiivris rrjs iapivrjs 
&pas, PolybiuB. It was the year 
B.C. 217. 

' Movit, Sc. Ooutra. Transitive. 

• Pro eOf iUipgi rap. " Instead 

of themselves plundering." 

• Ipsorum indicant. Lit. "by 

the treachery of themselves amongst 
themselves, betraying their plots with 
the same fickleness with which they 
had begun them." 

• Errore. "By the uncertainty" — 
i.e. thus produced as to this identity, 

L. 



Cf. I. 24, 2, nominvm error ; ii. 21, 5, 
errores temporum (Capes). £tiam 
goes closely with muniercU. 

^ Idibus Martiis. March 15th. 
• ' Qmm de rep. ret. "When he 
had reported to the senate the state 
of pubUc affairs." 

° Hedinteffrata. His former un- 
popularity with the aristocracy arose 
from his having proposed an agrarian 
law when tribune. 

• Ihios. The " oratio obliqua" in- 
troduces the complaints of the aris- 
tocracy. 
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[cap. 



imperium, quod auspicium^ esse? Magistratus id a domo, 
publicis privatisque penatibus, Latinis feriis^ actis, sacrificio 
in monte perfecto, votis rite in Capitolio nuncupatis^ secum 
ferre : nec privatum auspicia sequi, nec sine auspiciis profec- 
tum in externo ea solo nova atque integra concipere* posse. 
Augebant metum prodigia, ex pluribus simul locis nuntiata : 
in SiciM militibus aliquot spicula, in Sardinia autem in muro 
circumeunti vigilias equiti scipionem, quern manu tenuerat, 
arsisse, et littora crebris ignibus fulsisse, et scuta duo 
sanguine sud^sse, et milites quosdam ictos fulminibus, et 
solis orbem minui visum^ : et Praeneste^ ardentes lapides 
ccelo cecidisse: et Arpis^parmas incoelo visas, pugnantemque 
cum luna solem : et Capense^ quas interdiu lunas ortas : et 
aquas Cseretes® sanguine mixtas fluxisse; fontemque ipsum 
Herculis cruentis man&sse sparsum maculis : et Antii^® meten- 
tibus cruentas in corbem spicas cecidisse : et Faleriis^^ coelum 
findi velut magno hiatu visum; qu§,que patuerit, ingens 
lumen eflfulsisse: sortes sul sponte attenuatas^^, unamque 



^ AiLSpicmm. "Right of taking 
auspices," a power vested during the 
campaign in the commander-in-chief 
only. A place set apart on the right 
of his tent for this purpose. This 
question was probably asked because 
Flaminius when elected had not ap- 
pUed in person for the lex curiata 
de imperiot by which the curies 
bound themselves to obey the consul. 

^ Lot. feriis. A festival of great 
antiquity celebrated on the Alban 
mount : Tarquinius Superbus took 
away the presidency at these games 
from the Latins and conferred it up- 
on the chief magistrates of Rome. 
They belonged to the ferias concep- 
iiv(E (cf. concipere, below), and hence 
were held yearly, but not on fixed 
davs. 

^ VotU rite in Capitolio nuncupa' 
tw. " After vows hsA been publicly 
pronounced in the Capitol with due 
observance." 

* Concipere = to formally promul- 



gate. Cf. V. 17, 2, Latinos sacrum- 
que in monte AJhano nan rite conce- 
pisse. 

Solis orhm m. visum. " The disc 
of the sun had been observed to suffer 
partial eclipse." 

• Prceneste. A town in Latium, 
celebrated for its temple of Fortune. 
Modem Palestrina. 

^ Arpi. A town in Apulia. 

8 Capena. A town in Etruria, 
where were the grove and temple of 
Feronia, Goddess of Spring, flowers, 
love. 

® Aquas Cceretes. " Waters at 
Caere," an ancient town in Etruria. 

Antii. Var. lect. in Antiati (sc. 
offro). Antium was on the sea-coast 
of Latium. 

Falerii. A town in Etruria not 
far from Mount Soracte. 

Sortes aitenuatas. "The ora- 
cular lots or tablets became shriv- 
elled." 
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exicidisse, ita scriptam: Mavors telum suum concutit: et 
per idem tempus Eomae signum Martis AppiS, vi§, ad simu- 
lacra luporum sud&sse : et Capuae^ speciem coeli ardentis fuisse, 
limaeque inter imbrem cadentis^. Inde minoribus etiam 
dietu prodigiis fides habita : capras lanatas quibusdam factas, 
et gallinam in marem, gallum in feminam sese vertisse. His, 
sieut erant nuntiata, expositis, auctoribusque in curiam intro- 
ductis. consul de religione Patres consuluit^ Decretum, ut 
ea prodigia, partim majoribus hostiis, partim lactentibus, 
procurarentur ; et uti supplicatio per triduum ad omnia pul- 
vinaria haberetur; cetera, quum decemviri libros inspexissent, 
ut ita fierent, quemadmodum cordi esse divis carminibus 
profarentur* Decemvirorum monitu decretum est, Jovi 
primiim donum fulmen aureum pondo quinquaginta fieret ; 
Junoni Minervseque ex argento dona darentur; et Junoni 
Eeginae in Aventino, Junonique Sospitae Lanuvii^ majoribus 
hostiis sacrificaretur ; matronseque, pecuniS, collate, quantum 
conferre cuique commodum esset, donum Junoni Eeginae in 
Aventinum ferrent, lectisterniumque® fieret : quin et libertinae 
ut ipsae, unde Feroniae donum daretur, pecuniam pro faculta- 
tibus suis conferrent. Haec ubi facta, decemviri Ardeae^ in 
foro majoribus hostiis sacrific§,runt. postremo Decembri jam 
mense ad aedem Saturni^ Eomae immolatum est, lectister- 



^ Capua. The chief city of Cam- 
pania. 

^ Cadentis. Al. candentis. 

' De religione Pair. cons. "Con- 
Bulted with the Fathers concerning 
the ceremonials to appease the gods." 

* Cetera, qwum dec .profarentMr. 

As regards the other prodigies such 
arrangements should be made as the 
decemvirs, after inspecting the Sibyl- 
line books, should declare were agree- 
able to the sacred texts." V. 1. divis 
e carminibus. Carmen =i the words of 
any formula of law or ritual The 
Sib. books very likely consisted of 
verses. Cet. may = " for the rest." 



* Lanuvium. A town in Latin m 
on the Appian Way. 

• Lectistemvum. " The Greeks and 
Romans, on occasion of extraordi- 
nary solemnities, placed images of 
the gods reclining on couches, with 
tables and viands before them, as if 
they were really partaking of the 
things offered in sacrifice. This cere- 
mony was called a lecHstemium." — 
Smith's Diet. Ant. 

' Ardea. A town in Latium not 
far from Rome. Cf . Verg. ^'En. vii. 

8 ^d. Sat. At the foot- of the 
clirus Capitolinus, 
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T. LIVII HISTORIARUM 



[cap. 



niumque imperatum (et eum lectum senatores straverunt), 
et convivium publicum; ac per urbem Saturnalia diem ac 
noctem clamata, populusque eum diem festum habere ac 
servare in perpetuum jussus. 

II. Dum consul plaeandis Bomse diis habendoque^ de- 
lectu dat operam, Hannibal, profectus ex hibemis, quia jam 
Flaminium consulem Arretium^ pervenisse fama erat, quum 
aliud longius, ceterum* commodius ostenderetur iter, propi- 
orem viam per paludem petit, qud fluvius Amus* per eos dies 
solito magis inundaverat. Hispanos et Afros (id omne 
veterani erat robur exercitfts), admixtis ipsorum impedimen- 
tis, necubi consistere coactis necessaria ad usus deessent, 
primes ire jussit; sequi GaUos, ut id agminis medium 
esset ; novissimos ire equites : Magonem inde cum expeditis 
Numidis cogere agmen^, maxime Gallos, si taedio laboris 
longaeque vise (ut est mollis ad talia gens) dilaberentur aut 
subsisterent, cohibentem. Primi qui modo® praeirent duces, 



^ Habendoque. Var. lect. trahcn- 
doquef i e. morando per ddectum. Di- 
lectu is dative, as also is diis. Cf. 
VII. 2, 6, Fescennino verm nmilem. 

^ Arretium. A town in Etniria 
north of Lake Trasimennus, and on 
the borders of the Glusine marshes. 

» Ceterum. Adv. " But at the 
same time." 

* Qud Jluvvui Amfis, "Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines not by the 
ordinary road to Lucca, descending 
the valley of the Macra, but, as it 
appears, by a straighter line down 
the valley of the Anser or Serchio ; 
and leaving Lucca on his right, he 
proceeded to struggle through the 
low and flooded country which lay 
between the right bank of the Amo 
and the Apennines below Florence, 
and of which the marsh or lake of 
Fucecchio still remains a specimen." 
Arnold, ffist. Jtom, m. 104. " Most 
of the passes across the Western 
mountains converged on Luna (the 
Gulf of Spezzia), or on Luca, both of 



which had been probably fortified and 
garrisoned by Sempronius, and behind 
them on the coast road to Rome, lay 
the strongly intrenched town of Pisae. 
Hannibal seems therefore to have 
chosen the shorter path by Pistoria 
and the valley of the Amo, by what 
waa afterwards the Via Cassia, from 
Florentia to Arretium, The easier 
course by the JSmilian and Flamin- 
ian ways was avoided, from the 
proximity of the Roman armies, or 
from the wish to relieve at once the 
country of the Gauls." Capes. 
Floods in the valley of the Amo are 
now formidable, but were probably 
more so then. 

^ Magonem inde... cogere a,gmen, 
"Behind them Mago...to bring up 
the rear." 

« Qud modo. "Wherever," Kt. 
"where only" = " if only anywhere." 
Cf. XX vn. 14, 10, pro se qui-que mileSf 
qui modo assequi poterat. Here tamen 
answers to modo. 
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per prsealtas fluvii ac profundas voragines, hausti psene limo 
immergentesque se^ tamen signa sequebantur. Galli neque 
sustinere se prolapsi, neque assurgere ex voraginibus, pote- 
rant, aut corpora aniinis, aut animos spe, sustinebant: alii 
fessa aBgre trahentes membra; alii, ubi semel victis tsedio 
animis procubuissent, inter jumenta, et ipsa jacentia passim, 
morientes. Maximeque omnium vigilise conficiebant^, per 
quatriduum jam et tres noctes toleratse. Quum, omnia 
obtinentibus aquis^ nihil, ubi in sicco fessa stemerent cor- 
pora, inveniri posset, cumulatis in aquas sarcinis insuper 
incumbebant, jumentorum* itinere toto prostratorum passim 
acervi tantum, quod exstaret aquS,, quaerentibus ad quietem 
parvi temporis necessarium cubile dabant. Ipse Hannibal, 
aeger oculis ex vemS. primum intemperie variante calores 
frigoraque, elephanto, qui unus superfiierat, quo altius ab 
aquS. exstaret, vectus ; vigiliis tandem, et noctumo humore, 
palustrique coelo gravante caputs et quia medendi nec locus 
nec tempus erat, altero oculo capitur^. 

III. Multis hominibus jumentisque foede amissis, quum 
tandem de paludibus emersisset, ubi primum in sicco potuit, 
castra locat; certumque per prsemissos exploratores habuit, 
exercitum Eomanum circa Arretii moinia esse. Consulis 
deinde consilia atque animum, et situm regionum, itineraque, 
et copias ad commeatus expediendos^ et cetera, quae cognosse 
in rem erat^, summS. omnia cum curS, inquirendo exseque- 



^ Hausti pcene limo iminerg. se. 
" Almost sucked in by the mud, and 
taking to swimming." 

^ Maanmeque onmvum vig. aynfic. 
''And nothing distressed them so 
punch as the want of sleep." 

' Omnia obtin. aquis. " The water 
covering the whole surface." Cf. 

* ,„incumMHmty aut jumentorum, 
Ac. Madv. 

• Palustrique ccdo grav. cap. " The 



marshy atmosphere disordering his 
head." 

• Altero oculo cap. "Becomes blind 
of one eye." " Hoc itinere adeo gravi 
morbo afficitur oculorum ut postea 
nunquam dextro seque bene usus sit." 
— Corn. Nep , Vita Hannib. Alter = 
" one of two." 

^ Et copiOfSy &.C. "And his resources 
for securely supplying provisions." 

^ QucecognSsseinrem erat. "Which 
it was advantageous to know." 
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batur. Regio erat in primis Italise fertilis, Etrusci campi, 
qui Fsesulas inter Arretiumque jacent, frumenti ac pecoris et 
omnium copi& rerum opulenti. Consul ferox ab consulatu 
priore^, et non modo legum^ ac Patrum majestatis, sed ne 
deorum quidem satis metuens^. Hanc insitam ingenio ejus 
temeritatem fortuna prospero civilibus bellicisque rebus suc- 
cessu aluerat. Itaque satis apparebat, nec deos nec homines 
consulentem, ferociter* omnia ac praepropere acturum. quoque 
pronior esset in vitia sua, agitare eum atque irritare Poenus 
parat : et, Isev^i^ relicto hoste, Fsesulas petens, medio Etrurise 
agro prsedatum^ profectus, quantam maximam vastitatem 
potest, csedibus incendiisque consuli procul ostendit. Flami- 
nius, qui ne quieto quidem hoste ipse quieturus erat, turn 
vero, postquam res sociorum ante oculos prope suos ferri 
agique^ vidit, suum id dedecus ratus, per mediam jam Italiam 
vagari Pcenum atque obsi^tente nullo ad ipsa Bomana 
moenia ire oppugnanda (ceteris omnibus in consilio salutaria 
magis, quam speciosa, suadentibus) " collegam exspectandum, 
ut conjunctis exercitibus, communi animo consilioque rem 
gererent, interim equitatu auxiliisque levium armorum ab 
effnsk praedandi licentiS, hostem cohibendum,") iratus se ex 
consilio proripuit, signumque simul itineris pugnseque pro- 
posuit. " Quin immo Arretii ante moenia sedeamus," inquit, 
" hie enim patria et penates sunt : Hannibal, emissus e mani- 
bus, perpopuletur Italiam, vastandoque et urendo omnia ad 
Eomana moenia perveniat: nec ante nos hinc moverimus, 



^ Ferox ah com. 'pr. " Was in con- 
fident high spirits, owing to (the suc- 
cess of) his former consulship." 

2 Non modo legum. For non modo 
non legum. 

^ Note gen. deorum after m^tuem 
used adjecl^ively. Cf. metuens futuri, 
Hor. 

Ferodter. " With over-confi- 
dence." 



^ Lcevd. This is a mistake per- 
haps made by Livy himself ; but per- 
haps vid has dropped out after lcevd 
— " by a road to the left." 

• Prcedatumy supine. Frcedo sova. 
abl. 

7 Ferri agique. Like the Greek 
Hyeiv K<d iptpeiVj the former referring 
to living spoil, such as men, cattle, 
&c. ; the latter to inanimate things. 
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quam, sicut olim Camillum ab Vejis\ C. Flaminium ab Ar- 
retio Patres acciverint." Haec simul increpans, quum ocius 
signa convelli juberet, et ipse in equum insiluisset, equus 
repente comiit, consulemque lapsum super caput effudit. 
Territis omnibus, qui circa erant, velut foedo-omine incipiendse 
rei, insuper nuntiatur, signum, omni vi moliente signifero, 
convelli nequire. Conversus ad nuntium, "Num litteras 
quoque^," inquit, " ab senatu affers, quoe me rem gerere vetent ? 
Abi, nuntia, signum efiodiant* si ad convellendum manus 
prse metu obtorpuerint* " Incedere inde agmen^ ccepit, pri- 
moribus, superquam quod dissenserant a consilio, territis 
etiam duplici prodigio, milite in vulgus^ Iseto ferociS, ducis, 
quum spem magis ipsam, quam causam spei, intueretur. 

IV. Hannibal, quod agri est inter Cortonam urbem 
Trasimennumque lacum, omni clade belli pervastat, quo magis 
iram hosti ad vindicandas sociorum injurias acuat. Et jani 
pervenerant ad loca insidiis nata, ubi maxime montes Cort- 
onenses Trasimennus subit^: via tantum interest perangusta, 
velut ad id ipsum de industri§. relicto spatio : deinde paulo 
latior patescit campus, inde coUes assurgunt. Ibi castra in 
aperto locat, ubi ipse cum Afris modo Hispanisque conside- 
ret. Baliares ceteramque levem armaturam post montes 
circumducit^ : equites ad ipsas fauces saMs, tumulis apte 



^ CamiUitm ab Vejis. The famous 
siege of Veii, in Etruria, lasted ten 
years : the town was eventually taken 
by M. Fuiius Camillus, in the year 
B.C. 397. 

2 Num litteras qmque. Flaminius, 
during his former consulship, had 
received his recall from the senate 
on the eve of a great battle, but had 
refused to obey it. 

* %n. ^. '* They are to dig up 
the standard." Oblique imperative. 
•* Tell them I say signum effodite." 

* Obtorpaerunt. Madv. 

* Incedere inde agmen. "Flami- 



nius pressed on his rear closely, never 
dreaming that the lion would turn 
from the pursuit of his defenceless 
prey, to spring on the shepherds who 
were dogging his steps behind." — 
Arnold, Hist. Rom. iii. 106. 

• In wlgus. " Looking at them 
generally." Milite Iceto is of course 
the abl. absoL 

' Uhi maxime^ &c. " At the very 
spot where the edge of the lake comes 
up to the mountains of Cortona." 
Maxime =• fidXia-To. 

* Circumducit. " Leads by a cir- 
cuitous route." "The battle of 
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tegentibus, locat ; ut, ubi intrftssent Eomani, objecto equi- 
tatu, clausa omnia lacu ac montibus essent. Flaminius 
quum pridie solis occasu ad lacum pervenisset, inexplorato\ 
postero die, vixdum satis cert& luce, angustiis superatis 
postquam in patentiorem campum pandi agmen ccBpit*, id 
tantum hostium, quod ex adverso erat, conspexit : ab tergo 
et super caput decepSre insidise^. Poenus ubi, id quod 
petierat, clausum lacu ac montibus et circumfusum suis 
copiis habuit hostem, signum omnibus dat simul invadendi ; 
qui ubi, quS, cuique proximum fuit, decucurrSre, eo magis 
Eomanis subita atque improvisa res fuit, quod, orta ex lacu 
nebula campo, quam montibus, densior sederat, agminaque 
hostium ex pluribus vallibus* ipsa inter se satis conspecta, 
eoque magis pariter decucurrerunt. Komanus clamore prius 
undique orto, quam satis cemeret, se circumventum esse 
sensit; et ante in frontem lateraque pugnari coeptum est, 
quam satis instrueretur acies, aut expediri anna, stringique 
gladii possent. 

V. Consul, perculsis omnibus, ipse satis, ut in trepidS, 
re, impavidus, turbatos ordines, vertente se quoque ad disso- 
nos clamores, instruit, ut tempus locusque patitur : et qua- 
cunque adire audirique potest, adhortatur, ac stare et pugnare 
jubet ; nec enim inde votis aut imploratione deum^, sed vi ac 
virtute, evadendum esse®: per medias acies ferro viam fieri®: 
et, quo timoris minus sit, eo minus ferme periculi esse®. 
Ceterum prse strepitu ac tumultu nec consilium nec impe- 



Thrasymenus must be one of the 
many events in ancient military his- 
tory where the accounts of histo- 
rians, differing either with each other 
or with the actual appearances of 
the ground, are to us inexplicable/' — 
Arnold. 

^ InexpUmUo. Adv. "Without 
reconnoitring." 

* Pandi ctgmen ccepit. " His co- 
lumns began to deploy into the wider 




portion of the plain." 

^ Decepere msidicB. "The ambus- 
cades were unnoticed by him." Libri 
deceptcB aut deteetce. Qy., nedecUe f 

* Exphiribus vaUihus, So MSS. 
The sense seems to require Ex piwri- 
&u« coUibus. Madv. reads coUibus. 
Deum, Old gen. plu. 

' The infinitives after jubet depend 
on " he said " understood. 
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rium accipi poterat, tantumque aberat, ut sua sigua atque 
ordinem et locum* nosceret miles, ut vix ad anna dapienda, 
aptandaque pugnce, competeret animus; opprimerenturque* 
quidam, onerati magis his* quam tecti : et erat in tanta 
ddigine major usus aurium, quam oculorum. Ad gemitus 
vulnerum, ictusque corponyn aut armorum, et mixtos stre- 
pentium paventiumque clamores, circumferebant ora oculos- 
que. Alii fugientes, pugnantium globo iUati, haerebant: 
alios redeuntes in pugnam avertebat fugientium agmen. 
Deinde, ubi in omnes partes nequicquam impetus capti*, et 
ab lateribus montes ac lacus, a fronte et ab tergo hostium 
acies claudebat, apparuitque nullam, nisi in dextrfi, ferroque, 
salutis spem esse ; tum sibi quisque dux adhortatorque factus 
ad rem gerendam, et nova de integro pugna exorta est ; non 
ilia ordinata^ per principes® hastatosque ac triarios, nec ut 
pro signis antesignani, post signa alia pugnaret acies ; nec ut 
in suS, legione miles, aut cohorte, aut manipulo, esset. Fors 
conglobat^, et animus suus cuique ante aut post pugnandi 
ordinem dabat : tantusque fuit ardor armorum, adeo intentus 
pugnse animus, ut eum motum terrse, qui multarum urbium 
Italiae magnas partes prostravit, avertitque cursu rapidos 
amnes, mare fluminibus invexit, montes lapsu ingenti proruit, 
nemo pugnantium senserit. 

VI. Tres ferme horas pugnatum est, et ubique atrociter, 
circa consulem tamen acrior infestiorque pugna est. Eum et 

^ Ordinem et locum, His own line in Uie battle array were called 

line and his own place in that line.** ffattaii, having a long pike like the 

' Opprimerenturque. " Suddenly phalanx ; next followed the PrincipeSy 

surprised.*' composed of citizens of first ruik, 

' His, Understand armis. who were armed with swords and pila. 

* Vbi imp, capt, " When charges These two lines were called AfUe'tig- 

had been made " in every direction. nont, as they were immediately f ol- 

^ Ordinata, Fought in regular lowed by \he standards. Behind 

lines." these came the Triarii^ or reserve, 

' Principes, &c. The legion con- composed principally of veterans, 
sisted of three battalions, each 1,200 ^ Fors conglobat. " They got band- 
strong : that which fonned the first ed together by chance." 
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robora virorum sequebantur, et ipse, quacunque in parte 
premi ac laborare senserat suos, impigre ferebat opem ; in- 
signemque annis et hostes summ& vi petebant, et tuebantur 
cives : donee Insuber eques (Ducario nomen erat)^, facie 
quoque noscitans, " Consul en," inquit, " hie est," popu- 
laribus suis^ " qui legiones nostras cecidit^, agrosque et nrbem 
est depopulatus. Jam ego banc victiraam raanibus peremp- 
toriim foede civium dabo :" subditisque calcaribus equo per 
confertissimam hostium turbam impetum facit; obtrunca- 
toque prius armigero, qui se infesto venienti obviam objecerat, 
consulem lanceS, translixit. spoliare cupientem, triarii objectis 
scutis arcuSre. Magnae partis fuga inde primum ccepit : 
et jam nee lacus nee montes obstabant pavori. per omnia 
arcta praeruptaque velut cseci evadunt ; armaque et viri super 
alium alii prsecipitantur. Pars magna, ubi locus fugSB deest, 
per prima vada paludis in aquam progressi, quoad capitibus 
humerisque exstare possunt, sese immergunt. fuSre, quos 
inconsultus pavor nando etiam capessere fugam impulerit. 
Quai^ ubi iromensa ac sine spe erat, aut, deficientibus animis, 
hauriebantur gurgitibus; aut, nequicquam fessi, vada retro 
segerrime repetebant, atque ibi ab ingressis aquam hostium 
equitibus passim trucidabantur. Sex milia ferme primi 
agminis, per ad versos hostes eruptione impigre factS., ignaii 
omnium, quae post se agerentur, ex saltu evasSre. et, quum in 
tumulo quodam constitissent, clamorem modo ac sonum 
armorum audientes, quae fortuna pugnae esset, neque scire, 
nec perspicere prae caligine, poterant. Inclinatji denique re*, 
quum incalescente sole dispulsa nebula aperuisset diem, tum, 
liquidSi jam luce^, montes campique perditas res stratamque 
ostendere foede Eomanam aciem. Itaque, ne in conspectos 

1 Dvmrio nomen erat (ei). " His * Inclinatd denique re. " When Uie 

name was Ducarius." battle was decided." 

' Ceddit. From ccedo, ' Liquidd jam luce. " In the clear 

3 The antecedent of jttCB is /tt^ra. sun-light" 
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procul immitteretur eques, sublatis raptim signis, quam 
citatissinio poterant agmine, sese abripiierunt. Postero die, 
quum super cetera extrema fames etiam instaret^, fidem^ 
dante Maharbale, qui cum omnibus equestribus copiis nocte 
consecutus erat, si arma tradidissent, abire cum singulis 
vestimentis passurum, sese dediderunt. quse PunicS, religione^ 
servata fides ab Hannibale est, atque in vincula omnes 
conjecti. 

VII. Hsec est nobilis* ad Trasimennum pugna, atque inter 
paucas memorata populi Romani clades. Quindecim milia 
Eomanorum in acie csesa sunt; decem milia, sparsa fug§. 
per oainem Etruriam, diversis itineribus urbem peti^re. 
Mille quingenti hostium in acie, multi postea utrinque ex 
vulneribus peri^re. Multiplex csedes utrinque facta traditur 
ab aliis. Ego, prseterquam quod nihil haustum^ ex vano 
velim, quo nimis inclinant ferme scribentium animi, Fabium® 
sequalem temporibus hujusce belli, potissimum auctorem 
habuL Hannibal, captivorum qui Latini noininis^ essent 
sine pretio dismissis, Eomanis in vincula datis, segregata ex 
hostium coacervatorum cumulis corpora suorum quum 
sepeliri jussisset, Flaminii quoque corpus funeris caus£i* 



^ Extrema fames etiam insta/ret. 
" The extremity of famine likewise 
stared them in the face." 

^ Fidem dante passurum («c) aMre, 
"Giving them his promise that he 
would let them go." 

' Punicd reUg'one. "With the 
usual faith of a Carthaginian." This 
sneer of Livy may well be retoi-ted 
on the Romans themselves. 

* N<MU, Celebrated." 

° Madv. reads auctum^ " exagge- 
rated." 

* Pabium. Q. Fabius Pictor, the 
celebrated Roman historian, one of 
the first writers of Latin prose, served 
in the GaUic War, b.c. 22.'), and was 
sent to consult the Delphic Oracle 



after the disaster of Cannse. 

^ Latini nomirds. Certain Roman 
colonies, though consisting of Roman 
citizens, were for political reasons 
considered to be Latins, and the co- 
lonists were therefore in a lower 
political condition than full citizens 
of Rome. But they had privileges 
of a peculiar kind, by which it was 
easy to acquire the full franchise. 
Hannibal tried in vain to detach them 
from their alliance with Rome. 

® Funeris causd. "To give it ho- 
nourable burial." With this noble 
conduct of Hannibal contrast the 
treatment of his brother by the Ro- 
mans after the battle of the Metauru«« 
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magna cum cmA inquisitum, nbn invenit. Romse, ad primum 
nuntium cladis ejus, cum ingenti terrore ac tumultu con- 
cursus in forum populi est factus. Matronai, vagse per vias, 
quae repens clades allata, quseve fortuna exercitiis esset, obvios 
percunctantur : et, quum frequentis concionis modo turba in 
comitium et curiam versa magistratus vocaret ; tandem, baud 
multo ante solis occasum, M. Pomponius praetor, " Piignfi.," 
inquit, " magn§. victi sumus :" et, quanquam nihil certius ex 
eo auditum est, tamen, alius ab alio impleti rumoribus^: 
domos referunt, consulem cum magnS, parte copiarum csesum, 
superesse paucos, aut fug§, passim per Etruriam sparsos, aut 
captos ab hoste. Quot casus exercitiis victi fuerant, tot in 
curas dispertiti eorum animi erant^, quorum propinqui sub 
C. Flaminio consule meruerant^, ignorantium, quae cujusque 
suorum fortuna esset : nec quisquam satis certum habet, 
quid aut speret, aut timeat. Postero, ac deinceps aliquot 
diebus, ad portas major prope mulierum, quam virorum, 
multitude stetit, aut suorum aliquem, aut nuntios de his, 
opperiens : circumfundebanturque obviis, sciscitantes ; neque 
avelli, utique ab notis*, prius, quam ordine omnia inquislssent, 
poterant. Inde varies vultus digredientium ab nuntiis cer- 
neres, ut cuique aut laeta aut tristia nuntiabantur ; gratu- 
lantesque, aut consolantes, redeuntibus domos circumfusos^ 
Feminarum praecipue et gaudia insignia erant, et luctus. 
Unam in ipsS. porta, sospiti filio repente oblatam, in con- 
spectu ejus exspirlsse ferunt ; alteram, cui mors filii falso 
nuntiata erat, maestam sedentem domi, ad primum con- 



^ Impleti rumor, " Catching up 
vague rumours." Metaphor from in- 
fectious disease. 

^ Qiwt ccLsvLS... animi erant. "As 
many as were the kinds of mishap 
(i.e. death, flight, captivity), in the 
conquered army, with so many anxie- 
ties were their minds distracted." 



^ Meruerant. Sc. stipendia = to 
serve for pay ; serve in the army. 

* Utique ah notis. " At least from 
their acquaintances." Utique= yovv. 

' Gratfidantesquef &c. "And peo- 
ple crowding round those who were 
returning home to offer their coii- 
gratulations or sympathy." 
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spectum redeuntis filii gaudio nimio exanimatam. Senatiim 
prsetores per dies aliquot ab orto usque ad occidentem solein 
in curiS, retinent, consultantes, quonam duce, aut quibus 
copiis, resisti victoribus Poenis posset. 

VIII. Priusquain satis certa consilia essent, repens alia 
nuntiatur clades : quatuor milia equitum, cum C. Centenio 
propraetore missa ad coUegam ab Servilio consule, iii Umbrift, 
quo post pugnam ad Trasimennum auditam averterant iter, ab 
Hannibale circumventa. Ejus rei fama varie homines affecit. 
Pars, occupatis majore segritudine animis, levem, ex compara- 
tione priorum, ducere^ recentem equitum jacturam : pars non 
id, quod acciderat, per ^e sestimare^; sed, ut in affecto 
corpore quamvis levis causa magis, quam* valido gravior*, 
sentiretur, ita turn, aegrse et affectse civitati quodcumque 
adversi incident, non rerum magnitudine, sed viribus extenu- 
atis, quae nihil, quod aggravaret, pati possent, aestimandum 
esse. Itaque ad remedium, jam diu neque desideratum nec 
adhibitum, dictatorem^ dicendum^ civitas confugit: et quia 
et consul aberat, a quo uno dici posse videbatur ; nec per 
occupatam armis Punicis Italiam facile erat aut nuntium aut 
literas mitti, nec dictatorem populus creare poterat: quod 
nunquam ante earn diem factum erat, prodictatorem populus 
creavit Q. Fabium Maximum^, et magistrum equitum 
M. Minucium Eufum. Hisque negotium ab senatu datum, 
ut muros turresque urbis firmarent, et praesidia disponerent 
quibus locis videretur, pontesque rescinderent fluminum : ad 



^ Dueere. Historical infin. =in sense but none for actual service in the field 

to the imperfect dvLcdMnt. since the time of A. Atilius Calatinus, 

" Per se cBsUmare. " To estimate thirty-two years before, 

by ita real value." * IHct. die, " The nomination, to 

' * Mady. reads tn before tvc^u^o, which wit, of a dictator,'* acc. after ad. 

simplifies the construction. ^ Q. Fabius Maadmm. This is the 



* Ora/owr, " Comparatively se- famous " Ounctator.'* " Unus homo 
rious.** nobis cunctando restituit rem," said 

* JHetatorem. There had been many Ennius. 
dictators for holding the comitia, &c., 
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penates^ pro urbe dimicandum. esse* quando Italiam tueri 
nequissent. 

IX. Hannibal recto itinere per Urabriam usque ad 
Spoletium venit. Inde, quum, perpoptilato agro, urbem oppug- 
nare adortus esset, cum magn^ csede suorum repulsus^ 
conjectans ex unius coloniae, baud nimis prospere tentatse, 
viribus, quanta moles Romanse urbis esset ; in agrum Pice- 
num* avertit iter^, non copi3. solum omnis generis frugum 
abundantem, sed refertum praed^., quam eflfuse avidi atque 
egentes rapiebant. Ibi per dies aliquot stativa^ habita: 
refectusque mUes, hibemis itineribus ac palustri prae- 
lioque, magis ad eventum secundo, quam levi aut facili, 
affectus. Ubi satis quieti^ datum, prsedS, ac populationibus 
magis, quam otio aut requie, gaudentibus, profectus Praetu- 
tianum Hadrianumque agrum ^, Marsos inde Marrucinosque 
et Pelignos, devastat, circaque Arpos et Luceriam proximam 
Apulise regionem®. Cn. Servilius consul, levibus prseliis cum 
Gallis actis, et uno oppido ignobili expugnato, postquam de 
coUegse exercitiisque caede audivit, jam moenibus patriae 



^ Ad penates. " Near their homes." 
V. 1. -4 c turn pro penatUyus. 

2 IHmicanchim esse. The mf. ex- 
presses the views of the Senate. Pro 
urbe ac penatUms. Madv. 

' This gallant defence, still com- 
memorated by inscriptions at Spoleto, 
one being on a gate still called Porta 
di Annibale of Porta Fuga (Capes), 
relieved for the time the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and induced Hannibal 
to cross over to the East of the Apen- 
nines. 

* Picmum. This country extends 
along the shores of the Adriatic, 
BDuth and east of Umbria. 

* Avertit iter. Hannibal's real rea- 
Bon seems to have been his desire to 
rouse the allies of Rome in the south 
to revolt. Besides " He would soon 
have entered on the territory of the 



thirty-five Roman tribes, where every 
man whom he would have met was 
his enemy." — Arnold. 

^ Slativa. "A regular entrench- 
ment," opp . to castrUf or temporary 
camp. 

Madv. reads quietis (gen. of quies), 
gaudentibus being the dat. after datum, 
" When enough repose had been grant- 
ed them, though they rejoiced more 
in depredation, &c.*' 

^ Prastut, Hadr. agr. This territory 
lay immediately to the south of Pice- 
num. Hadria was the birthplace of 
the emperor Hadrian. 

* Prox. Ap. reg. " The part of Apu- 
lia nearest to him," Le. the north, 
called Daunia by the Greeks. — Cf. 
Polyb. III. 86, KoL irwray cJi€&t ^A«ijX<£- 
Tci riiy Aavyiay. 
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metuens, ne abesset in discrimine extreme, ad urbem iter 
intendit. Q. Fabius Maximus, dictator iterum, quo die 
magistratum iniit, vocato senatu, ab diis orsus, quum edocu- 
isset Patres, plus negligenti3, cajremoniarum auspiciorumque, 
quam temeritate atque inscitiS,, peccatum a C. Flaminio 
console esse, quaeque piacula irse deum essent ipsos deos 
consulendos esse; pervicit, ut, quod non ferme decemitur, 
nisi quum tetra prodigia nuntiata sunt, decemviri libros 
Sibyllinos^ adire juberentur. qui, inspectis fatalibus libris, 
retulerunt Patribus, quod ejus belli causS, votum Marti 
foret^, id non rite factum, de integro atque amplius faciendum 
esse: et Jovi ludos magnos, et aedes Veneri Erycinae^ ac 
Menti* vovendas esse, et supplicationem lectisterniumque ha- 
bendum ; et ver sacrum^ vovendum, si bellatum prospere esset, 
resque publica in eodem, quo ante bellum fuisset, statu per- 
mansisset. Senatus, quoniam Fabium belli cura occupatura 
esset, M. -^milium prsetorem, ex collegii pontificum sententiS, 
omnia ea ut mature fiant, curare jubet. 

X. His senatiis consultis perfectis, L. Cornelius Len- 
tulus, pontifex maximus, consulente coUegio prsetorum®, 
omnium primum populum consulendum de vere sacro censet : 
injussu populi voveri non posse. Rogatus in hsec verba 
poi)ulus, "Velitis jubeatisne hoc sic fieri: si res publica 



^ lAh, Sihyl. These books are said 
to have been obtained in the time of 
the Tarquins: they were written in 
Greek, and probably on palm-leaves.. 
They seem only to have been con- 
sulted to avert tiie anger of the gods. 

2 Quod ejus bdli...foret. "That 
the vow which had been offered to 
Mars in consequence of the present 
war had not been duly offered." 

» Ven. Erye. Cf. Verg. uEn. v. 759: 
" Turn vicina astris Erycino in vertice 
aedes, Fandatur Veneri, Idaliae.'* That 
the dictator's vow was carried out we 
see in Liv. xxm. 30. 



* Menti. Cf. Ovid, Fast vi. 241, 
" Mens quoque numen habet. Menti 
delubra videmus, Vota metu belli, 
perfide Pccne, tui." 

* Ver Sacrum. When a special 
offering was made to the gods of ani- 
mals born in the spring, in cases of 
extraordinary danger. Cf. ch. 10. It 
began March 1st, and ended April 
30th. 

* Consulente coUegio prcetorum. So 
MSS. The sense seems to require 
Consulente collegium prcetoref which 
Madv. reads. 
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populi Eomani Quiritium ad quinquennium proximum, sicut 
velim earn, salva servata erit hisce duellis^ (quod duellum 
populo Somano cum Karthaginiensi est, quseque duella cum 
Gallis sunt, qui cis Alpes sunt), turn donum duit* populus 
Romanus Quiritium, quod ver attulerit ex suillo, ovillo, 
caprino, bovillo grege, quaeque profana erunt* Jovi' fieri*, ex 
qnSi die senatus populusque jusserit. Qui faciet, quando 
volet, qu§4ue lege volet, facito : quo modo faxit probe factum 
esto. Si id moritur, quod fieri oportebit, profanum esto, 
neque scelus esto : si quis rumpet occidetve insciens, ne fraus 
esto^ : si quis clepsit^ ne populo scelus esto, neve cui cleptum 
erit : si atro die faxit insciens, probe factum esto : si nocte, 
sive luce, si servus, sive liber faxit, probe factum esto: si an- 
tidea^ senatus populusque jusserit fieri ac faxit, eo populus 
solutus, liber esto." Ejusdem rei caus4 ludi magni voti aeris 
trecentis triginta tribus milibus, tricentis triginta tribus 
triente : prseterea bubus Jovi trecentis, multis aliis divis bubus 
albis, atque ceteris hostiis. Votis rite nuncupatis^ supplicatio 
edicta : supplicatumque® iSre cum conjugibus ac liberis non 
urbana multitudo tantum, sed agrestium etiam, quos in 
aliquS, suk fortune publicae quoque contingebat cura^^. Tum 
lectistemium per triduum habitum, decemviris sacrorum 
curantibus. sex pulvinaria in conspectu fugre: Jovi ac Ju- 
noni unum ; alterum Neptuno ac Minervse ; tertium Marti 
ac Veneri; quartum Apollini ac Dianse; quintum Vulcano 



1 DueUis. The old form of beilis. 

2 Duit. Old form - det. Its use 
is confined to prayers, &c. 

8 Quceque profana erunt " And all 
those which have not been already 
hallowed." — Profanum (from pro and 
fanum) — what is before or without 
the temple. 

^ Fieri. Pass. Facere in the sense 
of " to sacrifice " = Gr. p4(uv. 

• Ne fraus esto, " Let it be no de- 



triment or harm to him." 

* ClepsU. Perf. conj. from depo 
(fcA^iTTw) = to steaL 

^ Antidea. Old form of antea, 

® Votis rite mmcupatis. Of. ch, 1. 

^ Supplicatum. Supine. 

^® Quos in €Uiqud.,.cura, "Whose 
private circumstances were in some 
way affected by the interest in the 
pubUc weal." 



I 
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ac Vestse; sextum Mercurio ac Cereri. Turn aedes votae^. 
Veneri ErycinaB sedem Q. Fabius Maximus dictator vovit; 
quia ita ex fatalibus libris editum erat, ut is voveret, cujus 
maximum imperium in civitate esset. Menti aedem T. 
Otacilius praetor vovit. 

XI. Ita rebus divinis peractis, tum de beUo reque de 
public^ dictator retulit^ quibus quotque legionibus victori 
hosti obviam eundum esse Patres censerent. Decretum, ut 
ab Cn. Servilio consule exercitum acciperet : scriberet 
praeterea ex civibus sociisque, quantum equitum ac peditum 
videretur^: cetera omnia ageret faceretque, ut e republic^ 
duceret*. Fabius duas se legiones adjectunim ad Servili- 
anum exercitum dixit. His, per magistrum equitum scriptis 
Tibur^ diem ad conveniendum edixit. Edictoque proposito, 
ut, quibus oppida castellaque immunita essent, uti® in loca 
tuta commigrarent ; ex agris quoque demigrarent omnes 
regionis^ ejus, quS, iturus Hannibal esset, tectis prius incen- 
sis ac frugibus corruptis, ne cujus rei copia esset ; ipse, vik 
FlaminiS,® profectus obviam consuli exercituique, quum ad 
Tiberim circa Ocriculum® prospexisset agmen, consulemque 
cum equitibus ad se prodeuntem, viatorem^® misit, qui con- 
suli nuntiaret, ut sine lictoribus ad dictatorem veniret. Qui 
quum dicto paruisset, congressusque eorum ingentem spe- 
ciem dictaturae apud cives sociosque vetustate^^ jam prope 

^ Turn cedes votcB. For these cf. verb after interposed clause or clauses 

end of ch. 10. is common in Livy and especially in 

^ De beUo. retvlit, ** The die- official documents, laws, &c. 

tator brought before the senate the ^ JRegionis. ** line of march " or 

conduct of the war and the state of " direction :** from rego. 

the commonwealth." ^ Vid Flam. This road had been 

* Videretwr. Should seem good constructed by Flaminius (who feU 
to him." =^ Or. Hffov hv ZoKolri. at Trasimennus), when censor, four 

* Ute rep. duceret, As he should years before this time. It led from 
deem conducive to the common weaL" Rome to Arimiuum, in Umbria. 

' Tibur. Ace. of motion to, after con- ^ Ocricvlum, In Umbria, on the 

vmiendum. An ancient town in La- left bank of the Tiber, not far from 

tium, about twelve miles from Rome, FaleriL 

on the Anio. The modem Tivoli. ^® Viatorem. " A sergeant." 

* UH, Repetition of ut before its VetuttaU, See note on remedium 

L. 'i 
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oblitos ejus imperii fecisset, literse ab urbe allatae sunt, 
naves onerarias, commeatum ab Osti&^ in Hispaniam ad 
exercitum* portantes, a classe Punidl circa portum Cosanum' 
captas esse. Itaque ^xtemplo consul Ostiam proficisci jussus, 
navibusque, quae ad urbem Eomanam aut Ostise essent, 
completis milite ac navalibus sociis, persequi hostium clas- 
sem, ac littora Italisb tutarL Magna vis hominum conscripta 
Eomae erat : libertini* etiam, quibus liberi essent, et setas 
militaris, in verba juraverant. Ex hoc urbano exercitu, qui 
minores quinque et triginta annis erant, in naves impositi : 
alii, ut urbi praesiderent, relicti 

XII. Dictator, exercitu consulis accepto a Fulvio Flacco 
legato, per agrum Sabinum l^ibur^ quo diem® ad conveniendum 
edixerat novis militibus, venit : inde Prseneste, ac transversis 
limitibus in viam Latinam est egressus : unde, itineribus 
summS, cum curS, exploratis, ad hostem ducit, nuUo loco, nisi 
quantum necessitas cogeret, fortunae se commissurus. Quo 
primum die baud procul Arpis in conspectu hostium posuit 
castra, nulla mora facta, quin Pcenus educeret^ in aciem, 
copiamque pugnandi faceret. Sed, ubi quieta omnia apud 
hostes®, nec castra ullo tumultu mota, videt ; increpans® qui- 
dem, victos tandem Martios animos Eomanis, debellatumque, 
et concessum propalam de virtute ac gloriS, esse, in castra 
rediit : ceterum tacitS, cura animum incensus, quod cum duce, 
haudquaquam Flaminio Sempronioque simili, futura sibi 
res esset, ac tum demum, edocti malis, Romani parem Han- 
nibali ducem qusesissent. Et prudentiam quidem, non vim^®. 



jam diu neqw desuieratum, &c., eh. 8. 

^ Ostia. The port of Rome at the 
mouth of the Tiber, said to have been 
built by Ancus Martius. 

* In Hisp, ad exercit. See note at 
beginning of ch. 19. 

^ Portum Cosanum. Cossa was a 
seaport town in Etruria, on the Via 
Aurelia, now Porto d'Ercole. 

* laberiini, " Freedmen," as re- 



spects their condition ; libertiy as 
respects their manumitter. 

^Tibur, Acc. after wnii. 

^ Quo diem. Quo follows convent' 
endwn ; most MSS. have quo die. 

^ Educeret. Exercitum understood. 
Apvd hostest ie. the Romans. 

* Incrtpans. " Tauntingly remark- 
ing." 

^® Non rim. Madv. reads noi^i. 
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dictatoris extempio timuit : constaQtiam hauddum expertus, 
agitare ac tentare animum movendo crebro castra, populan- 
deque in oculis ejus agros sociorum, coepit, et modo citato 
agmine e conspectu abibat, modo repente in aKquo flexu 
viae, si exdpere degressum^ in aequum posset^ occultus sub- 
sistebat Fabius per loca alta agmen ducebat, modico ab 
hoste intervallo, ut neque omitteret eum, neque congrede- 
retur^. Castris, nisi quantum usus necessario cogeret, tene- 
batuK miles: pabulum et ligna nec pauci petebant, nec 
passim : equitum levisque armaturae statio, composita instruc- 
taque in subitos tumultus, et suo militi tuta omnia, et infesta 
effusis hostium populatoribus, praebebat; neque universo 
periculo summa rerum committebatur : et parva momenta 
levium certaminum, ex tuto coeptorum, finitimo receptu, 
assuefaciebant, temtum pristinis cladibus, militem minus 
jam tandem aut virtutis aut fortunae poenitere* suae. Sed 
non Hannibalem magis infestum tam sanis consiliis habebat, 
quam magistrum equitum : qui nihil aliud, quam quod impar 
erat imperio*, morae ad rempublicam praecipitandam habebat. 
ferox rapidusque in consiliis, ac lingua immodicus, primo 
inter paucos, dein propalam in vulgus, pro cunctatore segnem, 
pro cauto timidum, affingens vicina virtutibus vitia, compel- 
labat: premendorumque superiorum arte (quae pessima ars 
nimis prosperis multorum successibus crevit) sese extollebat. 

XIII. Hannibal ex Hirpinis in Samnium transit : Bene- 
ventanum depopulatur agrum^ : Telesiam^ urbem capit : irri- 

■ ^ Degresnm. Understand FMum. nihil aliud morse ad remp. prsec. quam 

' 8i postet, " To try if he quod imp. erat imperio." 

could :** cf. «f wus, ^ Beneventanum agrvm, Beneven- 

' Ut neque omiU congred. ''So tum, called in ancient times Male 

as not to lose sight of him, nor bring ventum, from its unwholesome at- 

on an encounter." mosphere, was situated in the heart 

^ Minus... pceniiere. "To feel less of Samnium : it had once been a city 

distrust in." of great importance, but was now a 

^ QMn^ aliud... invperio, "Who Latin colony. 

was only checked from because ^ TVesta. Not far from the river 

he was second in command." The Vultumus, north of Beneventum. It 
order of the words is : " Qui habebat 

2—2 
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tat etiam de industri^ ducem, si forte accensum tot indigni- 
tatibus cladibusque sociorum detrahere ad sequum certamen 
possit. Inter multitudinem sociorum Italici generis, qui ad 
Trasimennum capti ab Hannibale dimissique fuerant, tres 
Campani eqnites erant, multis jam tum illecti donis promis- 
sisque Hannibalis ad conciliandos popularium animos. Hi, 
nuntiantes, si in Campaniam exercitum admovisset, CapuaB 
potiendse copiam fore, quum res major, quam auctores, esset^, 
dubium Etannibalem, altemisque fidentem ac diffidentem, 
tamen ut Campanos ex Samnio peteret, moverunt : monitos, 
ut etiam atque etiam promissa rebus adfirmarent, jussosque 
cum pluribus et aliquibus principum redire ad se, dimisit. 
ipse imperat duci^ ut se in agrum Casinatem^ ducat ; edoctus 
a peritis regionum, si eum saltum occup&sset, exitum Bo- 
mano ad opem ferendam sociis interclusurum. Sed Punicum 
abhorrens os ab Latinorum nominum prolatione, pro Casino 
Uasilinum dux ut acciperet, fecit ; aversusque ab suo itinere, 
per AUifanum, Calatinumque, et Calenum agrum, in cam- 
pum Stellatem* descendit : ubi quum montibus fluminibus- 
que clausam regionem circumspexisset, vocatum ducem per- 
cunctatur, ubi terrarum esset^ Quum is Casilini eo die 
mansurum eum dixisset, tum demum cognitus est error, et 
Casinum longe inde alik regione esse: virgisque cseso duce, 
et ad reliquorum terrorem in crucem sublato^ castris com- 
mimitis, Maharbalem cum equitibus in agrum Falemum 



was the birth-place of the famous C. 
Pontius — the Wallace of Samnium. 

^ Quum rea majttr qwsm auc, esset. 

As the enterprise was more impor- 
tant than its authors.*' The clause 
goes with dubium, 

^Jhtci. "The guide." 

^ Agrum Ckuin. Casinum was on 
the Via Latina, in Latium, not far 
from Aquinum. CasiBnum was close 
to Capua, on the Vultumus. 



^ Camp. SteU. This was on the 
south of the Falemian plain — * the 
glory of Campania,'* — surrounded by 
mounta Callicula and Masaicus and 
the rivers Savo and Voltumus. 

« Ubi terr. esset. " Where in the 
world he was.'* 

^ £t ad rdiguorum, &c, And 
hoisted upon a cross, in order to in- 
timidate the others." 
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prsedatum^ dimisit. Usque ad aquas Sinuessanas* populatio 
ea pervenit. Ingentem cladem, fugam tamen terroremque 
latius, Numidse fecerunt. Nee tamen his terror, quum omnia 
bello flagrarent, fide socios dimovit : videlicet quia justo'^ et 
moderato regebantur imperio, nee abnuebant, quod unum 
vinculum fidei est, melioribus parere. 

XIV. Ut vero ad Vulturnum flumen castra sunt posita, 
exurebaturque amoenissimus Italise ager, villseque passim in- 
cendiis fumabant, per juga Massici montis* Fabio ducente, 
tum prope de integro seditio accensa. Quieverant enim per 
paucos dies, quia, quum celerius solito ductum agmen fuisset, 
festinari ad prohibendam populationibus Campaniam credi- 
derant^ Ut vero in extrema juga Massici montis ventum est, 
hostesque sub oculis erant, Falemi agri colonorumque Sinu- 
essje tecta urentes, nec ulla erat mentio pugnae, " Spectatum- 
ne hue," inquit Minucius, " ut rem fruendam oculis, sociorum 
caedes et incendia venimus ? nec, si nuUius alterius nos, ne 
civium quidem horum® pudet, quos Sinuessam colonos patres 
nostri miserunt, ut ab Samnite hoste tuta haec ora esset : 
quam nunc non vicinus Samnis urit, sed Poenus advena, ab 
extremis orbis terrarum terminis, nostri cunctatione^ et so- 
cordiS,, jam hue progressus. Tantum (pro !) degeneramus a 
parentibus nostris, ut, prseter quam oram® illi Punicas vagari 



^ Prcedaium, The supine, " to 
plunder." 

* Aq. StnuestOTUM. Sinuessa was 
a colony on the Via Appia, on the 
west of the Falernian plain : formerly, 
before B.O. 297, the Greek colony Si- 
n6pe, the modem BagnoU. It is men- 
tioned in Horace's journey, Hor. ScU. 
L 5. 40. 

' VideUeet quia justo, &c Cf. 
Arnold, Hiit. Rom. m. 3. The posi- 
tion of the allies of Rome contrasted 
favourably with that of conquered 
provinces and of the dependencies of 
other governments. Though they did 
not enjoy equal rights with Roman 



citizens, " the grievances which led to 
the Social War (b.o. 91) were hardly 
felt as yet." 

^ Massici monUs. It lies on the 
north of the Falernian plains, and 
was much celebrated for its wine. 

^ Festinarit &c. "They had got 
to believe that haste was being made 
in order to defend C. from b^g de- 
vastated." 

• Oivitm horum, " These, our fel- 
low-citizens." 

^ Nostrd cunct. " Thanks to our 
dilatoriness." 

* Prater quam oram. " About that 
coast which " 
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classed dedecus esse imperii sni duxerint, earn nos nimc ple- 
nam hostium, Numidarumque ac Maurorum jam factam vi- 
deamus ? Qui modo, Saguntum^ oppugnari indignando, non 
homines tantum, sed foedera et deos, ciebamus, scandentem 
moenia Eomanse coloniaB Hannibalem lenti spectamus. Fu- 
mus ex incendiis villarum agrorumque in Dculos atque ora 
venit ; strepunt aures clamoribus plorantium sociorum, saepius 
nos quam deorum invocantium opem : nos hie pecorum modo 
per aestivos saltus deviasque calles exercitum ducimus, con- 
diti nubibns silvisque. Si hoc modo peragrando cacumina 
saltusque M. Furius^ recipere a (xallis urbem voluisset, quo 
hie novus Camillus, nobis dictator unicus in rebus aflfectis 
quaesitus, Italiam ab Hannibale recuperare parat, Gallorum 
Eoma esset : quam vereor ne, sic cunctantibus nobis, Hanni- 
bali ac Poenis toties servaverint* majores nostri. Sed vir, ac 
vere Eomanus, quo die, dictatorem eum ex auctoritate Pa- 
trum jussuque populi dictum, Vejos allatum est, quum esset 
satis altum Janiculum, ubi sedens prospectaret hostem, de- 
scendit in ajquum: atque illo ipso die mediS, in urbe, qu^ 
nunc busta Gallica* sunt, et postero die citra Gabios^ cecidit 
Gallorum legiones. Quid ? post multos annos, quum ad Fer- 



^ SagunPtm, A town on the east 
coast of Spain. It was in alliance 
with Rome, and its capture by Han- 
nibal in B.C. 219 was the pretext for 
the commencement of the present 
war. It is now called Murviedro 
(Muri veteres). 

* M. Furiu8. Rome was sacked by 
the Qftuls B.O. 390. Brennus, their 
commander, agreed to quit Rome 
on payment of 1000 pounds weight 
of gold. "While the scale was yet 
turning (so ran the legend), CamiUus, 
who had successfuUy repulsed the 
Gauls from Ardea, and then as dic- 
tator had taken command of the 
Roman army at Veii, marched into 
the Forum. Sternly he ordered the 
gold to be taken away, saying that 
with iron, not with gold, would he 



redeem the city. Then he drove the 
Gauls away, and so completely de- 
stroyed their host that not a man was 
left to carry home the news of their 
calamity." Liddell, Hist. Mom. p. 
149. 

8 HannibaU servaverint " Have 

saved so often, only to let it fall into 
the hands of Han. and tlie Cartha- 
ginians." 

* Busta OaUica. Of. Liv. v. 48: 
"Jam pigritia singulos sepeliendi, 
promiscue acervatos, cumulos homi- 
num urebant, bustorumque inde 
Gallicorum nomine insignem locum 
fecere." 

*^ OUra Oahios. " On this side of 
Gabii." It was situated 12 miles 
from Rome on the road to Prse- 
neste. 
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culas Caudinas^ ab Samnite hoste sub jugum missi sumus 
utrom tandem L. Papirius Cursor juga Samnii perlustrando 
an Luceriam premeudo obsidendoque, et lacessendo victorem 
hostem, depulsum ab Eomanis cervicibus jugum superbo, 
Samniti imposuit ? Modo* C. Lutatio* quae alia res, quam 
celeritas, victoriam dedit? quod postero die, quam hostem 
vidit, classem gravem commeatibus, impeditam suomet ipsam 
inatrumento atque apparatu, oppressit. Stultitia est, sedendo 
aut votis debellari credere posse* : armari copias*^ oportet, de- 
ducendas in aequum, ut vir cum viro congrediaris. Audendo 
atque agendo res Bomana crevit, non his segnibus consiliis, 
qu8B timidi cauta vocant." Haec velut concionanti Minucio 
circumfundebatur tribunorum equitumque Eomanorum mul- 
titudo, et ad aures quoque mUitum dicta ferocia volvebantur : 
ac, si militaris suf&agii res esset, baud dubie ferebant Minu- 
cium Fabio duci prselaturos^. 

XV. Fabius pariter^, in suos baud minus quam in hostes 
intentus, prius® ab illis invictum animum prsestat. Quanquam 
probe scit, non in castris modo suis, sed jam etiam Eomse, 
infamem suam cunctationem esse, obstinatus tamen eodem 
consiliorum tenore aestatis reliquum extraxit : ut Hannibal, 
destitutus ab spe summopere* petiti certamiuis, jam hibemis 
locum circumspectaret ; quia ea regio prsesentis erat copiae, 



^ FercukbB Comdiruu. This was a 
mountain pass not far to the south of 
Beneventum. The Romans were de- 
feated here by the famous C. Pontius, 
during the second Samnite war, b.o. 
321 

*'Modo. "Lately." 

>a LiOaHo, C. Lut. Catulus, 
consul B.C. 241, took the command of 
the fleet, and blockaded the Cartha- 
ginians in Drepanum. He defeated a 
fleet sent to relieve them at the ^ga- 
tian islands, and so put an end to the 
first Punic War. 

* Debellari credere posse. " To be- 
lieTe it to be possible that the war 



can be brought to an end." 

' Madv. proposes arma capias 
oportet, descendas in, &c. 

• Si militaris . . . .prcdaturos. " Had 
the conduct of the war been a matter 
for vote, they were no doubt disposed 
to vote for preferring Minucius to 
Fabius as their general." 

^ Pariter. This goes with irUenttts, 
It is not wanted. 

8 Pritis. He first showed that he 
was not shaken by the conduct of his 
own men. 

* V. I. summd ope, frequently in 
Livy = summopere. 
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non perpetuse, arbusta vineseque, et consita omnia magis 
amoenisj quam necessariis fructibus. Haec per exploratores 
relata Fabio. Quum satis sciret, per easdem angustias, 
quibus intraverat Falernum agrum, rediturum, Galliculam 
montem et Casilinum occupat modicis praesidiis^ ; quae urbs, 
Vultumo flumine dirempta, Falernum ac Campanum agros 
dividit: ipse jugis iisdem exercitum reducit misso explo- 
ratum* cum quadringentis equitibus sociorum L. Hostilio 
Mancino : qui, ex turbS, juvenum audientium saepe ferociter 
concionantem magistrum equitum, progressus prim6 explora- 
toris modo, ut ex tuto specularetur hostem, ubi vagos passim 
per vicos Numidas vidit, per occasionem etiam paucos occi- 
dit^, extemplo occupatus certamine est animus, excideruntque 
praecepta dictatoris ; qui, quantum tuto posset, progressum, 
prius recipere sese jusserat, quam in conspectum hostium ve- 
niret. Numidae, alii atque alii occursantes refugientesque, 
ad castra prope ipsum cum fatigatione* equorum atque ho- 
minum pertrax^re. Inde Carthalo, penes quem summa eques- 
tris imperii erat, concitatis equis invectus, quum prius, quam 
ad conjectum teli veniret, avertisset hostem, quinque milia 
ferme continenti cursu^ secutus est fugientes. Mancinus, 
postquam nec hostem desistere sequi, nec spem vidit efifu- 
giendi esse, cohortatus suos, in prcelium rediit, omni parte 
virium impar. Itaque ipse et delecti equitum, circumventi, 
occiduntur: ceteri efifuso rursus cursu Gales® primum, inde 
prope inviis callibus ad dictatorem perfugerunt. Eo forte 
die Minucius se conjunxerat Fabio, missus ad firmandum 
praesidio saltum, qui super Tarracinam^, in arctas coactus 

^ Modicia prcBsidiis. " With suffi- ping." 

ciently strong guards." ^ OcUes. It was on the east of the 

^ £xploratum. Supine. Falemian plain, and celebrated for 

^ Per occas ...ocidU. "He seized its wine. Cf. Juv. L 69: "Occurrit 

his opportunity, and even cut off matrona potens, qu86 molle Galenum 

some few of them." Porrectura viro miscet sitieute rube- 

* Fatigatione. " Skirmishing." tam." 

' Continenti cursu. " Without stop- ^ Tarracina. It was called also 
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fiauces, imminet mari, ne, immnnito Appise limite^, Poenus 
pervenire in agrum Bomanum posset. Conjunctis exerci- 
tibus, dictator ac magister equituni castra in viani deferunt, 
qak Hannibal ductnrus erat: duo inde milia hostes aberant. 

XVI. Poster© die Poeni, qnod vise inter bina castra* 
erat, agmine complev^re. Quum Eomani sub ipso constitis- 
sent vallo, baud dubie sequiore loco^, successit tamen Poenus 
cum expeditis equitibus, atque ad lacessendum bostem carp- 
tim* et procursando recipiendoque sese pugnavSre : restitit suo 
loco Bomana acies : lenta pugna et ex dictatoris magis, quam 
HannibalLs, fuit voluntate. Ducenti ab Romanis, octingenti 
hostium cecidere. Inclusus inde videri Hannibal, vik ad 
Casilinum obsess^: quum Capua et Samnium, et tantum^ ab 
tergo divitum sociorum, Eomanis commeatus subveheret®: 
Poenus contra inter Formiana saxa^, ac Litemi arenas stag- 
naque, perborrida situ^, hibernaturus esset. Nec Hannibalem 
fefellit, suis se artibus^ petL Itaque, •quum per Casilinum 
evadere non posset, petendique montes, et jugum Calliculse 
superandum esset ; necubi Eomanus inclusum vaUibus agmen 
aggrederetur, ludibrium oculorum, specie terribile, ad frus- 
trandum bostem commentus^®, principio noctis furtim succed- 



Anzur, and was situated at the edge 
of the Pontine Marshes, on the coast 
of Latium. 

^ Appice limite. The Appian Way, 
caUed after its builder, Appius Clau- 
dius Gsecus, extended from Rome to 
Capua, but afterwards was continued 
through Beneventum to Brundusium. 
Cf. Hor. Sat, i. 6. 

2 BifML castra. Distributive nume- 
rals with sense of ordinals go with 
plural nouns which have singular 
meaning different from that of the 
same noun in the singular, e.g. cedeSj 
liUerce. 

3 jEquiore loco, " In a position un- 
mistakeably more favourable." 

* Carptim, " By snatches." 



* Tantum sociorum = tot socii, 

* Subveheret, " Kept up a constant 
supply of." 

* Formiana aaxa, FormisB was 12 
miles distant from Fundi, on the 
Appian Way. Cf. Hor. Sat, L 6. 37 : 
"In Mamurrarum lassi deinde urbe 
manemus." Cicero had a villa here. 

^ Stagnaque, perh. situ. "And 
swamps overgrown with rank vegeta- 
tion." They were on the edge of the 
Pontine marshes. 

^ Suis se artibus. As he treated 
the Romans at Lake Trasimenus. 

Lvdibriwm ocvl. commeninis, 

"He devised an ocular delusion." 
Commmtmt perfect of comminiscor. 
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ere ad montes statuit. Fallacis consilii talis apparatus fait 
Faces, imdique ex agris coUectae, fascesque virgarum atque 
arida sarmenta^ praeligantur comibus bourn, quos, domitos 
indomitosque, multos inter ceteram agrestem preedam age- 
bat. Ad duo milia ferme bourn effecta : Hasdrubalique neg- 
otium datum, ut primis tenebris noctis id amientum accensis 
comibus ad montes ageret ; maxime^, si posset^ super saltus 
ab hoste insessos. 

XVII. Primis tenebris silentio mota castra; boves 
aliquanto ante signa acti. Ubi ad radicis montium viasque 
angustas ventum est, signum extemplo datur, ut accensis 
cornibus armenta in adversos concitentur montes : et metus 
ipse relucentis flammse ex capite, calorque, jam ad vivum ad 
imaque cornuum adveniens^, velut stimulates furore agebat 
boves. Quo repente discursu, baud secus quam silvis monti- 
busque accensis, omnia circum virgulta* ardere : capitumque 
irrita quassatio, excitans flammam, hominum passim discur- 
rentium speciem praebebat. Qui ad transitum s^tiis in- 
sidendum locati erant, ubi in summis montibus ac super 
se quosdam ignes conspexerunt, circumventos se esse rati, 
praesidio excessere, quH minime densae micabant flammae, 
velut tutissimum iter, petentes summa montium juga : tamen 
in quosdam boves, palates ab suis gregibus, incidenmt. Et 
prime, quum procul cernerent, veluti flammas spirantium*^ 
miraculo attoniti constiterunt ; deinde ut humana apparuit 



^ ■Sarmenta. "Cuttings," from 
^arpoj to prune. Of. Com. Nep. VUa 
Hannib. : " Fabio callidissimo impe- 
ratori dedit verba: namque obducta 
nocte fiarmenta in oomibus jumen- 
torum deligata incendit, ejusque 
generis multitudinem magnam dis- 
palatam immisit. Quo repentius 
objectu viso tantum terrorem injecit 
exercitui Romanorum ut egredi extra 
vallum nemo sit ausus." 

' Maxim^, "Most particularly," 



^ Jam cuL vivum ..advenient. "Soon 
reaching the quick and the roots of 
their horns." 

* VirguUa. "Brushwood." Oircum 
is used adjectively, Cf. ommem dem- 
ceps cbgrvm^ xxi. 52. Madv. reads 
vUa ardere, seemed to be on fire." 

' Veluti fiammas ipvr. "They 
stood aghast at the wondrous appari- 
tion of animals which seemed to 
breathe fire." 
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fraus, turn vero insidias rati esse, dum inajore metu concitant 
se in fugam, levi quoque annaturse hostium incurrSre : cete- 
nmx nox, sequato timore, neutros pugnam incipientes ad 
lucem tenuit.^ Interea toto agmine Hannibal transducto per 
saltum, et quibusdam in ipso saltu hostium oppressis, in agro 
Allifano posuit castra. 

XVIII. Hiino tumultum sensit Fabius: ceternm, et 
insidias esse ratus, et ab nocturno utique abhorrens^ certa- 
mine, suos munimentis tenuit. Luce prim^ sub jugo montis 
prcelium fuit: quo, interclusam ab suis, levem armaturam 
facile (etenim numero aliquantum praestabant) Romani su- 
per&ssent, nisi Hispanorum cohors, ad id ipsum remissa ab 
Hannibale, pervenisset. Ea, assuetior montibus, et ad con- 
cursandum inter saxa rupesque aptior, ac levior quum veloci- 
tate corporum turn armorum habitu, campestrem hostem^ 
gravem armis statariumque*, pugnae genere facile elusit. 
Ita haudquaquam pari certamine digressi, Hispani fere 
omnes incolumes, Romani, aliquot suis amissis, in castra 
contenderunt. Fabius quoque movit castra : transgressusque 
saltum super Allifas loco alto ac munito consedit Tum, per 
Samnium Romam se petere simulans, Hannibal usque in 
Pelignos^ popxdabundus rediit. Fabius mediis inter hostium 
agmen urbemque Romam jugis ducebat, nec absistens, nec 
congrediens®. Ex Pelignis Poenus flexit iter, retroque 
Apuliam repetens Geronium^ pervenit, urbem metu, quia 



* Neutro8 pug. . .tenuU. " Kept both 
68 from beginniDg an attack tiU 

_ ght." 

* AhnoctwrnuutiqaeahK "Shrink- 
ing at any rate from a night en- 
counter." 

* Chmpestrem hostem. " An enemy 
of lowlanders." 

* Statarvum, "Trained for a stand- 
ing fight." 

» In PeUgnos. A Sabine tribe, 
N.^:. of Lake Fucinus. Corfinium 



was their capital. 

• Nec abnst,, nec congr, " Neither 
retiring and losing sight of the 
enemy, nor falling in his way." 

' Geronitm. Near the river Tifer- 
nu8. Polybius calls it Tcpoi^vtov. "Han- 
iiilmrs great experiment, therefore, 
harl hitherto failed. He knew that 
liis single army could not conquer 
Italy : as easily might King Williiun's 
Dutch guards have conquered Eng> 
land."--Amold, Hitt. Rmn. m. 123. 



parti 
oavli 
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collapsa* ruinis pars moenium erat, ab suis desertam. Dicta- 
tor in Larinate agro castra communiit: inde sacrorum causS, 
Bomam revocatus, (non imperio modo, sed consilio etiam, 
ac prope precibus, agens cum magistro equitum, ut plus 
consilio, quam fortunse, confidat ; et se potius ducem, quam 
Sempronium Flaminiumque, imitetur: ne* nihil actum censeret 
extract^ prope sestate* per ludificationem hostis: medicos 
quoque plus interdum quiete, quam movendo atque agendo, 
proficere: haud parvam rem esse, ab toties victore hoste 
vinci desisse, et ab continuis cladibus respirasse*:) hsec ne- 
quicquam prsemonito magistro equitum, Eomam est profectus. 

XIX. Principio sestatis, quk hsec gerebantur, in HispaniS.^ 
quoque terrS, marique coeptum bellum est. Hasdrubal ad 
eum navium numerum, quem a fratre instructum paratum- 
que acceperat, decem adjecit: quadraginta navium classem 
Himilconi tradidit ; atque, ita Karthagine® profectus navibus 
prope terram, exercitum in littore ducebat, paratus confligere, 
quS-cumque parte copiarum hostis occurrisset. Cn. Scipioni, 
postquam movisse^ ex hibernis hostem audivit, primo idem 
consilii^ fuit : deinde, minus terrS., propter ingentem famam 
novonim auxiliorum, concurrere ausus, delecto milite ad 



^ CoUapsa. Perhaps by the earth- 
quake which occurred during the 
battle of Lake Trasimennus. 

' Ne...respira88e. OroHo obliqwi^ 
as if prcBmonet preceded. 

' Extractd prope CBSt " Nearly the 
whole of the summer has been spent." 

* RespwdsBt. "To have recovered 
breath," = Gr. &vai|/t(x^"'- 

* In Hispanid. P. Scipio, the con- 
sul of B.O. 218, after unsuccessfully 
attempting to intercept Hannibal 
before his crossing the Alps, sent his 
brother, Cn. Scipio, from Massilia in- 
to Spain with proconsular conmiand. 
Towards the close of the year of the 
battle of Lake Trasimennus he was 
joined by his brother, P. Scipio as 
proconsul : the two brothers had 




the year of the fall of Syracuse, they 
were both defeated and kiUed by 
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal 
Yet they had rendered inestimable 
service by preventing Hasdrubal send- 
ing reinforcements to his brother. 
" Had not P. Scipio then dispatched 

his army to Spain his son in ail 

probability would never have won 
the battle of Zama." — Arnold, Hitit, 
Rom. m. 82. 

* Karthagine. New Carthage, the 
modem Cartagena : founded by Has- 
drubal, brother-in-law of the great 
Hannibal : taken by Scipio A£ricanu8 
in B.O. 209. 

^ Moviaae. Understand, oa«tra. Cf. 
ch. 1, note 2. 

^ Idem cormliL Idem is neuter here. 
" Disposed' to follow the same plan." 
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naves ^ imposito, quinque et tiiginta navium classe ire ob- 
viam hosti peigit Altero ab Tarracone* die ad stationem, 
decern milia passnum distantem ab ostio Iberi anmis, per- 
venit. Inde duae Massiliensium' speculatoriae^ praemissse re- 
tnlenmt, classem Punicam stare in ostio fluminis, castraque 
in rip& posita Itaque, at improvidos incautosque universo 
simul effoso terrore opprimeret^ sublatis ancoris, ad hostem 
vadit. Mnltas ad locis altis positas turres Hispania habet, 
qnibus, et specolis et propugnaculis adversus latrones utun- 
tur. Inde primo^ conspectis hostium navibos, datum sig- 
num Hasdrabali est : tumultosque prias in terr& et castris, 
quam ad mare et ad naves, est ortus, nondum aut pulsu 
remorum strepituque alio nautico exaudito, aut* aperienti- 
bus classem promontoriis : quum repente eques, alius super 
aliom ab Hasdrubale missus, vagos in littore, quietosque 
in tentoriis suis, nihil minus quam hostem aut proelium 
eo die exspectantes, conscendere naves propere atque arma 
capere jubet ; classem Bomanam jam baud procul portu esse. 
Hsec eqnites dimissi passim imperabant : mox Hasdrubal ipse 
cum omni exercitu aderat ; varioque omnia tumultu strepunt, 
ruentibus in naves simul remigibus militibusque, fugientium 
magis e terr§., quam in pugnam euntium, modo. Yixdum 
omnes conscenderant, quum alii, resolutis oris, in ancoras 
evehuntur^: alii, ne quid teneat, ancoralia^ incidunt: rap- 
timque omnia praepropere agendo, militum apparatu nautica 



^ Ddeeto mil. ad naves. ''Picked 
men for sea-aervioe." 

* Tarracone. Tarraco, the modem 
Tarragona, is mtoated on the coast of 
Catalonia. The river Iberus is now 
the Ebro. 

* AfaatUientium. From Masmlia , 
now Marseilles. 

^ Specfdaiorioe. Understand, navet, 
= "8py-ahip8," "cruisers." 

* fft.,.,wMver90....opprim^ "That 
he might surprise them by a simul- 



taneous and general pania'* 

* Aut aperierUibus dauem promon- 
toriis. "And before the promon- 
tories disclosed the fleet," ie., before 
the fleet was seen coming round the 
headlands. 

^ Jtesolutis oris, in ane. eveh. 
"Loosed their moorings and pulled 
out against their anchors." OnB^ 
retina>cula. (Drakenb.) 

* Aneoralia. " Cables." 
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ministeria impediuntur, trepidatione nautarum capere et 
aptare arma miles prohibetur. Et jam Eomanus non appro- 
pinquabat modo, sed direxerat etiam in pugnam naves. Itaque 
non ab hoste et proelio magis, Poeni, quam suomet ipse tu- 
mnltu, turbati, tentatS, verius pugnl quam init&, in fugam 
averterunt classem. et, quum adversi amm's os lato agmine, 
ac tam mxdtis simul venientibus baud sane intrabile esset, in 
littus passim naves egerunt : atque alii vadis, alii sicco littore 
excepti, partim armati, partim inermes, ad instructam per 
littus aciem suorum perfugSre. Duae tamen primo concursu 
captae erant Punicse naves, quatuor suppressse. 

XX. Eomani, quanquam terra hostium erat, armatam- 
que aciem toto prsetentam in littore cemebant, baud cunctan- 
ter insecuti trepidam hostium classem, naves omnes, quae non 
aut perfregerant proras littore illisas, aut carinas fixerant 
vadis, religatas puppibus in altum extraxSre^. ad quinque et 
viginti naves ex quadraginta cepfire. Neque id pulcherrimum 
ejus victorise fuit, sed quod \mk levi pugnS, toto ejus orae 
mari potiti erant. itaque ad Honoscam* classe provecti, 
exscensione ab navibus in terram factA, quum urbem vi 
cepissent, captamque diripuissent, Karthaginem inde petunt; 
atque, omnem agrum circa depopulati, postremo tecta quoque 
conjuncta muro portisque incenderunt. Inde, jam praedft 
gravis, ad Longunticam pervenit classis: ubi vis magna 
sparti* ad rem nauticam congesta ab Hasdrubale. quod satis 
in usum fuit, sublato, ceterum omne incensum est. Nee 
continentis modo projectas oras praetervecta* sed in Ebusum^ 

^ Naves omnes extraxere, ■ Vis magna sparti. " A large store 

" Dragged out into deep water, after of broom." Spartum was a plant 

passing cables to their sterns, aU growing in Spain, from the fibres of 

those ships which had either not which ropes, mats, &c., were made, 

smashed their prows, by being dashed * Projectas oras prastervecta. Madv. 

on the shore, or had fixed their keels reads " prselecta est ora," which is 

in the shallows." far better itnd simpler. "Nor was 

^ Ifonoscam. " Hoc nomen nuUis the shore of the mainland alone pre- 

inscriptis exstat." (Drakenb.) Madv. ferred." 

reads Onusam. * £busum. The modem Ivi5a, 
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insulam transmissum. IHi urbe, quae caput insulse est, biduum 
nequicquam summo labore oppugnat&, ubi in spem irritam 
frustra teri tempus animadversum est, ad populationem agri 
versi, direptis aliquot incensisque vicis, majore, quam ex 
continenti, prsedS, part4, quum in naves se recepissent, ex 
Baliaribus insulis legati pacem petentes ad Scipionem vene- 
ront. Inde flexa retro classis, reditumque^ in citeriora 
provincise^; quo omnium populorum, qui Iberum incolunt, 
multorum et xdtimse Hispaniae, legati concurrerunt. Sed, 
qui vere ditionis imperiique Eomani facti sunt, obsidibus 
datis, populi amplius fuerunt centum viginti. Igitur, terres- 
tribus quoque copiis satis fidens, Eomanus usque ad saltum 
Castulonensem* est progressus. Hasdrubal in Lusitaniam* 
ac propius Oceanum^ concessit. 

XXI. Quietum inde fore videbatur reliquum sestatis 
tempus, fuissetque per Pcenum® hostem; sed, prseterquam 
quod ipsorum Hispanorum inquieta avidaque in novas res 
sunt ingenia, Mandonius, Indibilisque, qui antea Ilergetum^ 
regulus fuerat, postquam Romani ab saltu recessSre ad 
maritimam oram, concitis popularibus, in agrum pacatum 
sociorum Romanorum ad populandum venerunt. Adversus 
eos tribunus inilitum cum expeditis auxiliis a Scipione 
missi, levi certamine, ut tumultuariam manum, fudSre 
omnes : occisis quibusdam captisque, magna pars armis 
exuta. Hie tamen tumultus cedentem ad Oceanum Hasdru- 
balem cis Iberum ad socios tutandos retraxit. Castra Punica 



the mo«t westerly of the Balearic 
IslandB. 

1 RedUumque, "Reditumque (est)." 
ImpersoD&L 

• In citeriora prov. "The nortiiem- 
most part of their Proviuce." 

* Saltum Castnd, Castulo was on 
the river Bsetis, the modem Guadal- 
quiver. It was situated at the north- 
eastern comer of the present pro- 
rince of Andalusia. 



* LvLsitania. It corresponds to what 
is now Portugal, and part of the pro- 
vince of Estremadura. 

* Oceanum — i.e. the Atlantic. 

* Fuissetque per P. "And it would 
have been so, had the C — been the 
only enemy." 

^ Ilergetum. This tribe seems to 
have been located in what is now the 
province of Arragon. For an account 
of their subjugation, cf. xxi. 61. 
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in agro Ilercavonensium^ castra Eomana ad No vara Classem* 
erant, quam fama repens alio avertit bollum. Celtiberi* qui 
principes regionis suae legatos miserant, obsidesque dederant 
Eoraanis, nuntio misso a Scipione exciti, arma capiunt, 
provinciamque Karthaginiensium valido exercitu invadunt: 
tria oppida vi expugnant. Inde, cum ipso Hasdrubale duobus 
proeliis egregie pugnantes, quindecim milia hostium occi- 
derunt, quatuor milia cum multis militaribus signis capiunt. 

XXII. Hoc statu rerum* in HispaniS,, P. Scipio^ in 
provinciam venit, prorogato post consulatum^ imperio ab 
senatu missus, cum triginta longis navibus^ et octo milibus 
militum, magnoque commeatu advecto. Ea classis ingens 
agmine onerariarum procul visa, cum magnS, IsetitiS, civium 
sociorumque portum Tarraconis ex alto tenuit. Ibi milite 
exposito, profectus Scipio fratri se conjungit: ac deinde 
communi animo consilioque gerebant bellum. Occupatis 
igitur Karthaginiensibus Celtiberico bello, baud cunctanter 
Iberum transgrediuntur : nec ullo viso hoste Saguntum 
pergunt ire, quod ibi obsides totius Hispanise, custodiaB 
traditos ab Hannibale, fama erat modico in arce custodiri 
praBsidio. Id unum pignus, inclinatos ad Eomanam socie- 
tatem, omnium Hispanise populorum animos mbrabatur, ne 
sanguine liberum® suorum culpa defectionis lueretur. Eo 
vinculo Hispaniam vir unus, solerti magis quam fideli con- 
silio, exsolvit. Abelux erat Sagunti nobilis Hispanus, fidus 
ante Poenis : tum (qualia plerumque sunt barbarorum inge- 



^ Hercavan, On the sea-coast south 
of the Iberus. 

' Nov. Class, Supposed to be a 
proper name. 

* Celtiberi. They occupied what 
is now called New Castile. 

* Hoc statu rertm. "This being 
the state of affairs." AH. abi. 

^ P. Scipio. " The Roman annalists, 
whom Livy has copied here, seem to 
have outdone their usual exaggera- 




tions in describing the exploits of the 
two Scipios : and what is the truth 
concealed beneath this mass of fiction 
we are wholly unable to discover." — 
Arnold, Hist. Horn. m. 260. 

* Post consulatum. He came as pro- 
consuL 

' Lonffis nav. "Ships of war." 

^ Liberum. Old form of gen. of 
libeH. 
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nia) cum fortunfi. mutaverat fidem. Ceterum transfugam, sine 
magnsB rei proditione venientem ad hostes, nihil aliud quam 
unom vile atque infame corpus esse ratus, id agebat, ut^ 
quam maximum emolumentum novis sociis esset. Circum- 
spectis igitur omnibus, quae fortuna potestatis ejus poterat 
facere, obsidibus potissimum tradendis animum adjecit, earn 
unam rem maxime ratus conciliaturam Eomanis principum 
Hispanise amicitiam Sed quum, injussu Bostaris praefecti, 
sads sciret, nihil obsidum custodes facturos esse, Bostarem 
ipsum arte aggreditur. Castra extra urbem in ipso littore 
habebat Bostar, ut aditimi ex portu* intercluderet Eomanis. 
Ibi eum, in secretum abductum, velut ignorantem, monet, 
quo statu sit res' : metum continuisse ad eam diem Hispano- 
rum animos, quia procul Romani abessent : nunc cis Iberum 
castra Bomana esse, arcem tutam perfugiumque novas volen- 
tibus res': itaque, quos metus non teneat, beneficio et gratiS. 
devinciendos esse. Miranti Bostari, percunctantique, quod- 
nam id subitum tantse rei donum possit esse, "Obsides," 
inquit, "in civitates remitte. Id et privatim parentibus, 
quorum maximum nomen in civitatibus est suis, et publico 
populis gratum erit. Vult sibi quisque credi, et habita fidea 
ipsam plerumque obligat fidem. Ministerium restituen- 
dorum domos obsidum mihimet deposco ipse, ut opent quoque 
impens4* consilium adjuvem meum, et rei, su£lpte natural 
gratae, quantam insuper gratiam possim, adjiciam." Homini 
non ad cetera Punica ingenia callido ut persuasit, nocte 
clam progressus ad hostium stationes, conventis quibusdam 
auxiliaribus Hispanis, et ab iis ad Scipionem perductus, quid 



^ Id €igebat, ut, &c. Made it his 
aim to.*' Hoc propositum animo 
babebat, eo nitendum sibi putabat 
ut......" (Drakenb.) 

• AdUum est portu. The port of 
Saguntum is nowhere else mentioned, 
but Livy says fxxi. 7) that the town 



was about a mile from the sea. The 
Piraeus was nearly five miles from the 
city of Athens. 

' Not'os volentibus res. For those 
who advocate a revolution." 

* Operd impensd. "By rendering 
material assistance." 
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afiferret, expromit. Fide acceptA dat&que, ac loco et tempore 
constituto ad obsides tradendos, Sagtmtum redit ; diem inse- 
quentem absumpsit cum Bostare mandatis ad rem agendam 
accipiendis. Dimissus, quum se nocte iturum, ut custodias 
hostium falleret, constituisset, ad compositam cum iis horam 
excitatis custodibus puerorum profectus, veluti ignarus in 
prseparatas suk fraude insidias ducit. In castra Eomana 
perducti: cetera omnia de reddendis obsidibus, sicut cum 
Bostare constitutum erat, acta per eundem ordinem, quo^, 
si Karthaginiensium nomine sic ageretur. Major aliquanto 
Eomanorum gratia fuit in re pari, quam quanta futura 
Karthaginiensium fuerat. lUos enim, graves superbosque in 
rebus secundis expertos, fortuna et timor mitig&sse videri 
poterat. Eomanus primo adventu*, incognitus ante, ab re 
dementi liberalique initium fecerat : et Abelux, vir prudens, 
baud frustra* videbatur socios mut&sse. Itaque ingenti con- 
sensu defectionem* omnes spectare : armaque extemplo mota 
forent, ni hiems, quae Eomanos quoque et Karthaginienses 
concedere in tecta coegit, intervenisset. 

XXIII. Hsec in Hispanic quoque secundS, sestate*^ Punici 
belli gesta, quum in ItaliS. paulum intervalli cladibus Eo- 
manis solers cunctatio Fabii^ fecisset : quae ut Hannibalem 
non mediocri sollicitum cur& habebat, tandem eum militiae 
magistrum delegisse Eomanos cementem, qui bellum ratione, 
non fortunS,, gereret ; ita contempta erat inter cives, armatos 
pariter togatosque, utique postquam, absente eo, temeritate 
magistri equitum, Iseto verius dixerim, quam prospero, eventu 
pugnatum fuerat. Accesserant duae res ad augendam invi- 

^ Q^o {ordine acta ettent), si... • Fnutra. " For nothiDg." 

' Primo adventu. The Romans first * Drfeetionem tpectare, " Began to 

interfered in Spain b.c. 227. They contemplate a revolt," viz. from the 

then concluded a league with Hasdru- Carthaginian to the Roman side, 
bal, the brother-in-law of Hannibal, " Secundd cestate — i e. B.O. 216. 
which fixed the Ebro as the northern < Solers eunct. Fab. ''Fabius' cun- 

boundary of the Carthaginian Empire ning hesitation." 
in Spain. 
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diam dictatoiis : una fraude ac dolo Hannibalis, quod, quum 
a perfugis^ ei monstratus ager dictatoris esset, omnibus circa 
Bolo sequatis, ab uno eo ferrum ignemque et vim omnem 
hostium abstdneri jussit, ut occulti alicujus pacti ea merces 
Yideii posset : altera ipsius facto, primo forsitan dubio, quia 
non exspectata in eo senatiis auctoritas est, ad extremum 
haud ambigue in Tnaximam laudem verso, in permutandis 
captivis : quod sicut primo Punico bello fetctum erat, con- 
venerat inter duces Eomanum Poenumque, ut, quae pars 
plus redperet, quam daret, argenti pondo bina et selibras* 
in militem' prsestaret. Ducentos quadraginta septem quum 
plures Somanus, quam Poenus, recepisset, argentumque pro 
eis debitum, s«pe jactatft in senatu re, quoniam non consulu- 
isset Patres, tardius erogaretur* inviolatum ab hoste agrum 
misso Eomam Quinto filio, vendidit, fidemque publicam 
impendio private exsolvit. Hannibal pro Geronii moenibus, 
cujuB urbis, captee atque incensse ab se, in usum horreorum 
pauca reliquerat tecta, in stativis^ erat. Inde frumentatum 
duas exercitfts partes mittebat : cum tertift ipse expedite in 
statione erat, simul castris prsesidio, et circumspectans, nec- 
unde impetus in frumentatores fieret. 

XXIV. Eomanus tunc exercitus in agro Larinati erat: 
praeerat Minucius, magister equitum, profecto, sicut ante 
dictum® est, ad urbem dictatore. Ceterum castra, quae in 
monte alto axj tuto loco posita fuerant, jam in planum defer- 
untur: agitabanturque pro ingenio ducis consUia calidiora^ 



^ Quod gwm a perf. Quod is best 
translated by in that. 

* Bina et tdibras, ''Two and a 
half pounds for each." SeUbra, from 
semiUbra. 

* In miUtem. " For every soldier 
which they received in excess of the 
number which they handed over." 

* Erogardwr. "Was being paid 
down." Lit. = to pay money out of 
the public treasury after asking the 



consent of the people. 

B Stativis. Stati/va is a permanent 
entrenchment, Castra a temporary 
encampment. 

« Sicut anU diet. Ch. 18. fin. 

^ Consilia calidiora. ** A more fiery 
or spirited policy." " The master of 
the horse conducted his operations 
wisely: he advanced his camp to a 
projecting ridge of hills, immediately 
above the plain, and sending out his 

3—2 
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ut impetus aut in fnimentatores palatos, aut in castra, relicta 
cum levi praesidio, fieret. Nec Hannibalem fefellit, cum 
duce mutatam esse belli rationem^ et ferocius, quam consul- 
tius, rem hostes gestures. Ipse autem, (quod minime quis 
crederet^) quum hostis propius esset, tertiam partem militum 
frumentatum, duabus in castris retentis, dimisit : dein castra 
ipsa propius hostem movit, duo ferme a Geronio milia, in 
tumulimi hosti conspectum; ut intentum sciret esse ad 
frumentatores, si qua vis fieret, tutandos. Propior inde ei, 
atque ipsis imminens Eomanorum castris, tumulus apparuit : 
ad quem capiendum si luce palam iretur, quia baud dubie 
hostis breviore vist prseventurus erat, nocte clam missi 
Numidfle ceperunt. Quos tenentes locum, contempt S,paucitate, 
Eomani postero die quum ejecissent, ipsi eo transferunt 
castra. Tum itaque, ut exiguum spatii vallum a vallo aberat, 
et id ipsum totum prope compleverat Eomana acies, simul et 
per aversa castra' a castris Hannibalis equitatus, cum levi 
armaturS, emissus in frumentatores, late caedem fugamque 
hostium palatorum fecit. Nec acie certare Hannibal ausus: 
quia tantsl paucitate vix castra, si oppugnarentur, tutari pote- 
rat. Jamque artibus Fabii, (pars exercitus aberat*) sedendo 
et cunctando bellum gerebat, receperatque suos in priora 
castra, quae pro Geronii moenibus erant. Justk quoque acie 
et collatis signis^ dimicatum, quidam auctores sunt®: primo 
concursu Poenum usque ad castra fusum, inde eruptione factS. 



cavaliy and light troops to cut oj0P 
Hannibal's foragers, obliged the enemy 
to increase his covering force, and to 
restrict the range of his harvesting." 
— ^Ar^old, HisL Rom. m. 125. 

^ Bdti ratvonem. " The system of 
the war." 

2 Qaod ndnim. quis cred. This 
would seem to be perfectly credible : 
when the enemy were at a distance 
he sent two-thirds of his army to 
forage, but now that they were in his 
immediate neighbourhood he sends 



only one-third. 

' Per aversa castra, " By the gates 
of the Roman camp which were fur- 
thest removed from the camp of 
Hannibal." 

* Pars exercU. aherat. The third 
part which he had sent out for forage. 

' Collatis signis. " With standards 
advanced to the charge." 

^ Quidam auctores sunt. Auctores 
sunt=tradunt, "relate;" hence fol- 
lowed by the acc. and infin. 
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repente versum terrorem in Eomanos; Numerii Decimii 
Samnitis deinde interventu proelium restitutum. Hunc, prin- 
cipem genere ac divitiis non Boviani^ modo, unde erat, sed 
toto Samnio, jussu dictatoris octo milia peditum et equites 
quingentos ducentem in castra, ab tergo quum apparuisset 
Hannibali, speciem parti utrique praebuisse novi prsesidii 
cum Q. Fabio ab EomS. venientis : Hannibalem insidiarura 
quoque aliquid timentem recepisse suos : Eomanura, inse- 
cutum, adjuvante Samnite, duo castella eo die expugn§.sse : 
sex milia hostium caesa, quinque admodum* Eomanorum^ 
tamen, in tam pari prope clade, famam egregiae victorise cum 
vanioribus Uteris magistri equitum Eomam perlatam. 

XXV. De his rebus i)ers8epe et in senatu et in concione 
actum est. Quum, laetft civitate, dictator unus nihil nec 
famae, nec Uteris, crederet; ut vera omnia essent, secunda 
se magis, quam adversa, timere diceret ; tum M. Metilius * 
tribunus plebis^ id enim ferendum® esse negat. Non prae- 
sentem solum dictatorem obstitisse rei bene gerendae, sed 
absentem etiam gestae obatare; et in ducendo beUo sedulo 
tempus terere, quo diutius in magistratu^ sit solusque et 
EomaB et in exercitu imperium habeat. Quippe consulum 
alterum in acie cecidisse; alterum®, specie classis Punicae 



^ Boviani, Bovianum was in the 
heart of Samnium, and the chief 
town of the Pentrians, on the Via 
Numicia. 

« Admodum, " About " = Gr. ^av- 
A«f, "speaking roughly." 

* Qumque admod/um R. "About 
five thousand Romans." 

* if. MMius. The Metilii seem 
often to have been tribunes ; another 
is mentioned in Liv. v. 11. 

* TriJlnmus plebis. " When the ple- 
beians, impoverished by long wars, 
and cruelly oppressed by the patri- 
cians, at length seceded, b.c. 494, to 
the Mons Sacer, the patricians were 
obliged to grant them the right of 
appointing tribunes {tribuni plebis), 



with more efficient powers to protect 
their own order than those which 
were possessed by the hea<?s of the 
tribes. The purpose for which they 
were appointed was only to afford 
protection against any abuse on the 
part of the patrician magistrates." — 
Smith's Diet. Antiq. Their powers 
afterwards were very much enlarged. 

* Id enim fer. Enim^ like the Greek 
yipi introduces the thoughts of a 
speaker, and need not be translated 
into English. 

' Dvufius in magis. The period of 
office was only six months. 

^Alterum in acie....aUerum. Fla- 
minius had been killed at the battle 
of Lake Trasimennus, and Cn. Servil- 
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persequendae, procul ab ItaliS, ablegatum. Duos prsetores^ 
SiciliS, atque Sardinia occupatos, quorum neutra hoc tempore 
provincia prsetore egeat. M. Minucium, magistrum equitum, 
ne hostem videret, ne quid rei bellicse gereret, prope in 
custodi& habitum. Itaque hercule, non Samnium modo, 
quo jam, tanquam trans Iberum* agro, Poenis concessum sit, 
et Campanum Calenumque et Falernum agros pervastatos 
esse, sedente Casilini dictatore^ et legionibus populi Bomani 
agrum suum tutante: exercitum, cupientem pugnare, et 
magistrum equitum, clauses prope intra vallum retentos; 
tanqua mhostibus captivis, arma adempta. Tandem ut abs- 
cesserit inde dictator, ut obsidione liberates, extra vallum 
egresses, fudisse ac fug^se hostes. Quas ob res, si antiquus 
animus plebi Bomanse esset, audaciter se laturum^ fuisse 
de abrogando Q. Fabii imperio : nunc modicam rogationem 
promulgaturum de sequando magistri equitum et dictatoris 
jure : nee tamen, ne ita quidem, prius mittendum ad exerci- 
tum Q. Fabium, quam consulem in locum C. Flaminii 
sufifecisset. Dictator concionibus se abstinuit; in actione 
minime populari ne in senatu quidem satis sequis auribus 
audiebatur tunc, quum hostem verbis extolleret, bienniique 
clades per temeritatem atque inscientiam ducum acceptas 
referret*; magietroque equitum, quod contra dictum suum 
pugn^isset, rationem diceret reddendam esse. Si penes se 



iuB despatched to protect the shores 
of ItaJy (ch. 11). 

^ Duos proBt. T. Otacilius Crassus 
in Sicily, and A, Cornelius Mammula 
in Sardinia. When the plebeisms ob- 
tained a share in the Consulate, the 
judicial functions attached to that 
office were transferred to a special 
magistrate called a Praetor, or IVaetor 
Urbanus : a second was added when 
Sicily became subject to Rome, and 
was called Praetor Peregrinus : two 
more were created for the Gk)vem- 
ment of the two first provinces, Sicily 



and Sardinia. 

' Tanquam trans lb. The Romans 
had made a treaty with Hasdrubal, 
the brother-in-law of Hannibal, which 
fixed the Iberus as the northern limit 
of Carthaginian rule in Spain. 

* Latwnjm. The future in ru«, 
from fero. The full expression for 
bringing forward a bill was Ltgtm, ad 
popvlvm ferre. 

^ Acceptas rrf. "To put down to 
the account of." The other side of 
the account would be expressed by 
Expentas rtferrt alicui. 
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sumina imperii consiliique sit, propediem effecturum, ut 
sciant homines, bono imperatori baud magni fortunam 
momenti esse ; mentem rationemque dominari Se in tem- 
pore et sine ignominiS, serv&sse exercitum, quam multa milia 
hostium occidisse, majorem gloriam esse. Hujus generis 
orationibus frustra babitis, et consule creato M. Atilio 
Regulo^ ne prsesens de jure imperii dimicaret, pridie quam 
Togationis ferendse dies adesset, nocte ad exercitum abiit. 
Luce ort&, quum plebis concilium esset, magis tacita invidia 
dictatoris, favorque magistri equitum animos versabat, quam 
satis audebant homines ad suadendum, quod vulgo placebat, 
prodire; et, favore auperante, auctoritas tamen rogationi 
deerat. XJnus inventus est suasor* legis, C. Terentius Varro, 
qui priore anno praetor fuerat, loco non humili solum, sed 
etiam sordido, ortus. Patrem lanium^ fuisse fcrunt, ipsum 
institorem* mercis; filioque hoc ipso in servilia ejus artis 
ministeria usum. 

XXVI. Is juvenis, ubi ex eo genere quaestfts pecunia a 
patre relicta animos ad spem liberalioris fortunse fecit, toga- 
que et forum placuere, proclamando pro sordidis hominibus 
causisque adversus rem et famam bonorum, primum in noti- 
tiam populi, deinde ad honores*, pervenit. Quaestur^ quoque 
et duabus aedilitatibus^ plebeiS, et curuli, postremo et prsetur^l 

^ 3f. Atilio Regvlo. Probably the we are not told that he was ever 

son of the famous M. Atilius Regulus tribune : and it is without example 

of the first Punic War. in Roman history that a mere dema- 

* Sucuor, "An advocate = promo- gogue, of no family, with no other 
ter." merits, civil or military, should be 

* Lanvum. "Varro, his enemies taised to such nobility." Arnold, 
said, was a butcher's son : nay, it Hist. Rom. ni. 129. 

was added that he had himself been ^ Institorem. " A hawker." Of. 

a butcher's boy, and had only been Juv. vn. 221. " Institor hibemse 

enabled by the fortune which his tegetis niveique cadurci." 

father had left him to throw aside * Honores. " (Government posts, 

his ignoble calling, and to aspire to curule offices." 

public offices. So Cromwell was called ^ Duahus cedUit. The sediles (so 

a brewer : but Varro had been sue- called, it is said, from having ttie 

cesrively elected quaestor plebeian charge of the temple {cedes) of Ceres) 

and curule sedile, and praetor, while were originally two in numW^^xA 
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perfunctus, jam ad consulatiis spem quum attolleret animos, 
baud pamm callide auram favoris popularis ex dictatoriS, 
invidia petiit, scitique plebis* unus gratiam tulit. Omnes 
earn rogationem, quique Eomse quique in exercitu erant, 
sequi atque iniqui, prseter ipsum dictatorem, in contmneliam 
ejus latam accepemnt Ipse, qua gravitate animi criminantes 
se ad multitudinem inimicos tulerat, eMem et populi in 
se saevientis injuriam tulit : acceptisque in ipso itinere Uteris 
senatfts^ consulti de aequato imperio, satis fidens, haudqua- 
quam cum imperii jure artem imperandi sequatam, cumque 
invicto a civibus hostibusque animo, ad exercitum rediit. 

XXVII. Minucius vero, quum jam ante vix tolerabilis 
fuisset secundis rebus ac favore vulgi, tum utique^ immodice 
immodesteque, non Hannibale magis victo ab se quam 
Q. Fabio, gloriari: Ilium, in rebus asperis unicum ducem 
ac parem quaesitum Hannibali, majorem minori, dictatorem 
magistro equitum*, quod nulla memoria habeat annalium, 
jussu populi sequatum in e&dem civitate, in quS, magistri 
equitum virgas ac secures dictatoris tremere atque hor- 
rere^ soliti sint: in tantum suam felicitatem virtutemque 
enituisse. Ergo secuturum se fortunam suam, si dictator 



were elected from the plebs. They 
appear to have performed duties 
similar to our commissioners of works, 
and police. The curule sediles were 
originally chosen from thi patricians ; 
afterwards indiflferently from both 
orders. 

Scitique plehia ^plebiscitique. 

* Literis senat. By the Horatian 
and Hortensian laws pleHscita were 
binding upon the whole prople, but 
the senate, to elude the authority of 
the plebes, used to confirm pletnadta 
by senatua-consuJta. 

' Utique. " More than ever." 

' Magistro equit. " The functions 
of this officer in the state are involved 
in obscurity : that he was not merely 



the commander of the horse, and the 
dictator's lieutenant in the field, is 
certain. I conjecture that he was 
chosen by the centuries of the ple- 
beian knights, and that he was their 
protector : the dictator may have pre- 
sided at the election, and nave taken 
the votes of the twelve centuries on 
the person whom he proposed to 
them. This might afterwards have 
fallen into disuse, and he would then 
name his colleague himself." — ^Nie- 
buhr, quoted in Smith's Diet. Antiq. 

' Tremere cttque horrere. Cf . Liv. 
vm. 32, for the account of the dis- 
pute between L. Papirius Cursor and 
his master of the horse, Q. Fabius, 
during the second Samnite war. 
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in cunctatione, ac segnitie, deorum hominumque judicio 
damnatd, perstaret. Itaque, quo die primum congressus 
est cum Q. Fabio, statuendum omnium primum ait esse, 
quemadmodum imperio sequato utantur. Se optimum du- 
cere, aut diebus alternis, aut, si majora iutervalla placerent, 
partitis temporibus, alterius summum jus imperiumque esse ; 
ut par hosti non solum consilio, sed viribus etiam, esset, 
si quam occasionem rei gerendse habuisset. Q. Fabio haud- 
quaquam id placere : omnia enim fortunam habituram, quae- 
cunque temeritas coUegae habuisset. Sibi communicatum 
cum illo, non ademptum, imperium esse. Itaque se nun- 
quam volentem parte, quae posset, rerum consilio gerendarum 
cessurum : nec se tempora aut dies imperii cum eo, exercitus 
divisumm, suisque consiliis, quoniam omnia non liceret, 
quae posset, servaturum. Ita obtinuit, uti legiones, sicut 
consulibus mos esset, inter se dividerent. Prima et quarta 
Minucio, secunda et tertia Fabio evenerunt. Item equites 
pari numero, sociumque^ et Latini nominis auxilia, divise- 
runt : castris se quoque separari magister equitum voluit. 

XXVIII. Duplex inde Hannibali gaudium fuit; (neque 
enim quicquam eorum, quae apud hostes agerentur, eum 
fallebat, et perfugis multa indicantibus, et per suos explo- 
rantem), nam et^ liberam Minucii temeritatem se suo modo^ 
captaturum, et solertiae Fabii dimidium virium decessisse. 
Tumulus erat inter castra Minucii Poenorumque. Eum qui 
occupS.sset, baud dubie iniquiorem erat hosti locum facturus. 
Eum non tam capere siue certamine volebat Hanuibal, 
(quanquam id operae pretium erat) quam causam certaminis 
cum Minucio, quem semper occursurum ad obsistendum 
satis sciebat, contrahere. Ager omnis medius erat prim§, 
specie inutUis insidiatori, quia non modo sHvestre quicquam, 

^ Socium. Old gen. plur. ^ Suo modo. " In whatever way 

* Nam etf &c. After nam under- he wished." 
Btand cogitabat or some such word. 
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sed ne vepribus quidem vestitum babebat; re ipsS,^ natus 
tegendis insidiis, eo magis quod in nudfi. valle nulla talis 
fraus timeri poterat. Et erant in anfractibus cavse rupes, ut 
qusedam earum ducenos armatos possent capere. In has 
latebras, quot quemque locum apte insidere poterant, quin- 
que milia conduntur peditum equitumque^. Necubi tamen 
aut motus alicujus temere egressi, aut fulgor armorum, 
fraudem in valle tarn apert& detegeret, missis paucis primfi, 
luce ad capiendum, quern ante diximus, tumulum, avertit 
oculos hostium. Primo statim conspectu contempta paucitas : 
ac sibi quisque deposcere pellendos inde hostes ac locum 
capiendum dux ipse inter stolidissimos ferocissimosque ad 
arma vocat; et vanis [animis et] minis increpat hostem. 
Principio levem armaturam dimittit; deinde conferto agmine* 
mittit equites : postremo quum hostibus quoque subsidia 
mitti videret, instructis legionibus procedit. Et Hannibal, 
laborantibus suis alia atque alia, crescente certamine, mittens 
auxilia peditum equitumque, jam justam expleverat aciem, 
ac totis utrinque viribus certabatur. Prima levis armatura 
Romanorum, prseoccupatum inferiore loco succedens tumu- 
lum, pulsa detrusaque, terrorem in succedentem* intulit 
equitem, et ad signa legionum refugit. Peditum acies inter 
perculsos impavida sola erat, videbaturque, si justa aut si 
recta pugna^ esset, haudquaquam impar futura: tantum 
animorum fecerat prospere ante paucos dies res gesta, Sed 
exorti repente insidiatores eum tumultum terroremque, in 
latera utrinque ab tergoque incursantes, fecerunt, ut neque 

1 Re ipsd. " In reality," opposed tached parties, afterwards in close 
to prima specie. ' column formation." 

^ Quinque milia... ped. equU. Poly- * Succedentem. "Advancing up 

bins, more exact, has ntmcucoalovs the hiU." 

iWcij y^iXohs Kol ireiohs rohs irdy- * JRecta puffna. " Quum frontibus 

ras cIs irtvrtucia'Xi^iovs. adversis inter se pugnant, non per 

> DimittU... conferto a^ine, "He insidias quae in texga incurrant aut 

despatches in open order, or in de- latera." (Drakenb.) 
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animus ad pugnam, neque ad fugam spes, cuiquam super- 
esset. 

XXIX. Tunc Fabius, prim6 clamore paventium audito, 
dein conspectS. procul turbalA acie, " Ita est^," inquit, " non 
celerius quam timui deprehendit fortuna temeritatem. Fabio 
ffiquatus imperio Hannibalem et virtute et fortune supe- 
riorem videt. Sed aKud jurgandi succensendique tempus 
erit: nunc signa extra vallum proferte. Victoriam hosti 
extorqueamus, confessionem erroris civibus." Jam magnS, ex 
parte* csesis aliis, aliis circumspectantibus fugam, Fabiana se 
acies repente velut coelo demissa, ad auxilium ostendit. 
Itaque, priusquam ad conjectum teli veniret, aut manum 
consereret, et suos a fugS, effusS., et ab nimis feroci pugnS. 
hostes, continuit. Qui solutis ordinibus vage dissipati erant, 
undique confugerunt ad integram aciem: qui plures simul 
terga dederant, conversi in hostem, volventesque orbem* 
nunc sensim referre pedem, nunc conglobati restare. Ac jam 
prope una acies facta erat victi atque integri exercitfts, 
inferebantque signa in hostem ; quum Poenus receptui cecinit, 
palam ferente Hannibale, ab se Minucium se a Fabio 
victum. Ita per variam fortunam diei majore parte exactS,, 
quum in castra reditum esset, Minucius, convocatis militibus, 
''Ssepe ego," inquit, "audivi* milites, eum primum esse 
virum, qui ipse consulat, quid in rem sit^ : secundum eum 
qui bene monenti obediat: qui nec ipse consulere, nec 
alteri parere, sciat, eum extremi ingenii esse. Nobis 



^ Ita est. " It is as I expected." 

' Jam magnd ex parte. ** By this 
time over a great portion of the 
field." 

• Vohentetque orbem. Usually said 
of those who form circular masses to 
resist a charge of the enemy, an- 
swering to our * squares but here of 
those who form a compact body for 
nTfl.H" g an attack. For the former 
usi^ cf, Liv. n. 50, " Cogebantur... 



et ipsi orbem colligere." 

* Audivi, From Hesiod, Op. et 
JHeSj 291. OStos fi^v Twdpioros, ts 
oArhs jrAvra vo^fffif 'EffOKhs B* aZ ici- 
K€ivoSf ts tZ uir6ini irldyirai' **Oj B4 K€ 

Cicero likewise refers to it in his 
speech for Cluentius. 

* Quid in rem ait, " What is ad- 
vantageous." 
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quoniam prima animi ingeniique negata sors est, secundam 
ac mediam teneamus : et, dum imperare discimus, parere 
prudenti in animum inducamus. Castra cum Fabio junga- 
raus : ad preetorium ejus signa quum tulerimus, ubi ego eum 
PARENTEM appellavero, quod beneficio ejus erga nos ac 
majestate ejus dignum est; vos, milites, eos, quorum vos 
modo arma dextraeque texerunt, patronos^ salutabitis, et, 
si nihil aliud, gratorum certe nobis animorum^ gloriam dies 
haec dederit." 

XXX. Signo dato, conclamatur inde, ut coUigantur 
vasa^: profecti et agmine incedentes ad dictatoris castra, 
in admirationem et ipsum, et omnes qui circa erant, con- 
verterunt. Ut constituta* sunt ante tribunal signa, pro- 
gressus ante alios, magister equitum quum patrem Fabium 
appeMsset, circumfusosque militum ejus totum agmen 
patronos consalut&sset, " Parentibus," inquit, " meis, dictator 
(quibus te modo nomine, quo fando possum, aequavi) vitara 
tantum debeo; tibi quum meam salutem, tum omnium, 
horum. Itaque plebeiscitum, quo oneratus magis, quam 
honoratus, sum, primus antiquo* abrogoque : et, quod tibi 
mihique, quod exercitibusque his tuis, servato ac conservatori, 
sit felix, sub imperium auspiciumque^ tuum redeo, et signa 
haec legionesque restituo. Tu, quseso, placatus, me magiste- 
rium equitum, hos ordines suos^ quemque, tenere jubeas." 
Tum dextrse interjunctse, militesque, concione dimissS,, a 
notis ignotisque benigne atque hospitaliter invitati : Isetusque 



^ Patronos. "The act of manu- 
mission created a new relation be- 
tween the manumissor and the slave, 
which was analogous to that between 
father and son. The manumissor 
became, with respect to the manu- 
mitted person, his Patronm, and the 
manumitted person became the Zi- 
bertus of the manumissor." Smith's 
Diet. Antiq. 

2 Oratorum animorum. "Of gra- 




titude." 

8 Vam. "Baggage." 

* Oonstituta. "Put in their right 
place." 

Antiquo. Legal technical term. 
" I consider obsolete." 

^ Av^spicmmque. Ct. note on auspi- 
cium, cap. i. 

' Ho8 ordiries 8U08. "In your army 
let these have the post they had in 
mine." 
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dies ex admodum tristi paulo ante, ac prope' exsecrabili, 
factus. Eomae, ut est perlata fama rei gestae, deiii Uteris 
non magis ipsomm imperatorum, quam vulgo militum ex 
utroque exercitu, affinnata, pro se quisque Maximum laudi- 
bus ad coelum ferre. Par gloria apud Hannibalem hostesque 
PcBDOS erat : ac turn demum sentire, cum Eomanis atque 
in ItaM bellum esse. Nam biennio ante adeo et duces 
Bomanos et milites spreverant, ut vix cum e&dem gente 
bellum esse crederent, cujus terribilem eam famam a patribus 
accepissent. Hannibalem quoque, ex acie redeuntem, dixisse 
ferunt, tandem eam nubem, quae sedere^ in jugis montium 
solita sit, cum proceM imbrem dedisse. 

XXXI. Dum haec geruntur in Italiae, Cn. Servilius 
Greminus consul cum classe centum viginti navium circum- 
vectus Sardiniae et Corsicae oram, et obsidibus utrinque 
acceptis, in Africam transmisit*: et, priusquam in continen- 
tem exscensiones faceret, Meninge^ insulS, vastatS,, et ab 
incolentibus Cercinam, ne et ipsorum ureretur diripereturque 
ager, decem talentis argenti acceptis, ad littora Africae accessit 
copiasque exposuit. Inde ad populandum agrum ducti 
nulites navalesque socii,juxta efiFasi, ac si* insulis cultorum 
egentibus praedarentur. Itaque in insidias temere iUati, quum 
a frequentibus palantes, ab locorum gnaris ignari, circum- 
venirentur, cum multS, caede ac fceik txxgt retro ad naves 
compulsi sunt. Ad mille hominum, cum his Sempronio 
Blaeso quaestore, amisso, classis, a littoribus hostium plenis 
trepide soluta, in SiciUam cursum tenuit ; traditaque Lily- 



^ Earn nubenif gwB sed. Of. Horn. 
IL V. 522. 'AAA* llfimv v^^iKxi^iv ioi- 
jc^ct. Us T€ 'Kpovlw firiV€fjLtris itrrria'tv 
ii^ hupofKiXoiffiv iptffaiv *Arp4fias, i^p' 

ity€/M¥f oT rc v4^€a (TKi6ema Tivoipaw 

* Ircmamitit. Used in a neuter 
Hense, as often in Livy. 



^ Meninge. The island Meninx, 
near the Lesser Syrtis, the modem 
Gerbi. Polybius says : Mer^ Ka\ ravra 

KepKimfiruv VTjffoVf koI \afii>y mtp* cA- 
Twy xp^f^'^^ '''^^ A*^ tropOrjaai rrjv 
X<6pai', iirriWdyri* 

* Juoeta ^usi, ac si. In almost as 
great disorder as though, &c." 
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bsei^ T. Otacilio prsetori, ut ab legato ejus, P. Sura, Eomanr. 
reduceretur. Ipse, per Siciliam pedibus profectus, freto* in 
Italiam trajecit^ Uteris Q. Fabii accitus et ipse, et coUega 
ejus, M. AtiKus, ut exercitus ab se, exacto jam prope semestri 
imperio, acciperent. Omnium prope annales Fabium dicta- 
torem ad versus Hannibalem rem gessisse tradunt. CoeKus* 
etiam eum primum a populo creatum dictatorem scribit. 
Sed et Ccelium et ceteros fugit^ uni consuli On. Servilio, 
qui tum procul in Gallic provinciS. aberat, jus fuisse dicendi 
dictatoris®: quam moram quia exspectare territa jam clade 
civitas non poterat, eo decursum esse, ut a populo crearetur, 
qui pro dictatore esset : res inde gestas gloriamque insignem 
ducis, et augentes titulum imaginis^ posteros, ut, qui pro 
dictatore, dictator diceretur, facile obtinuisse. 

XXXII. Consules, Atilius Fabiano, Greminus Servilius 
Minuciano exercitu accepto, hibemaculis mature commu- 
nitis, (extremum autumni erat®) Fabii artibus cum summft 
inter se concordiS, bellum gesserunt. Frumentatum® exeunti 



^ LUybcd. A town on the extreme 
west coast of Sidly. On the occupa- 
tion of the island by the Carthaginians 
they had rendered it ahnost impreg- 
nable, and it successfully resisted the 
efforts of Pyrrhus. In the first Punic 
War it was only after enormous 
losses that it was captured by the 
Romans, after the battle of the ^ga- 
tian Islands, b.c. 241. The siege 
lasted eight years. 

3 Freto. The Strait of Messana. 

* TrajecU. Understands; cf. <mn«- 
misit at beginning of chapter. 

^ Coelim. He was a contemporary 
with C. Fannius Strabo (about B.C. 
160), and was preferred by the Em- 
peror Hadrian to SaUust. Cicero even 
commended him as an improver of 
Latin composition. His full name 
was L. Ccelius Antipater. 

^ FtigU, " It has escaped the no- 
tice of." ^Xa0€, 



' Jusfimse die. diet, "On the first 
institution of the office the dictator 
was created by ihepopiUus or burghers, 
just as it had been the custom for the 
kings to be elected by the patricians. 
...But the common practice, eyen in 
very early times, was for the senate 
to select an individual, who was 
nominated in the dead of the night 
by one of the consuls, and then re- 
ceived the imperium, or sovereign 
authority, from the assembly of the 
curies." Smith's Diet, Anti^, 

^ Augentes titul/um imagimt, " Ex- 
aggerating the list of honours in- 
scribed on his statue." 

^ Extrem. cmtum, ercU, Y. 1. Jam 
enimavBtumm erat tempus, Madv. 
guod rdiquum out, enU, MSS. quum 

' Frumentatum, Supine from /ru- 
mentor. 
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Hannit^li diversis locis opportuni aderant, carpentes agmen, 
palatosque excipientes ; in casum universse dimicationis, 
quam omnibus artibus petebat hostis, non veniebant, adeoque 
inopifi, est coactus Hannibal \ ut, nisi turn fugse speciem 
abeundo timuisset, Galliam^ repetiturus fuerit, nulla relictfi, 
spe alendi exercitus in eis locis, si insequentes consnles 
eisdem artibus bellum gererent. Quum ad Geronium, jam 
hieme impediente, constitisset bellum, Neapolitani legati* 
Eomam venere. Ab iis quadraginta paterae aurese magni 
pendens in curiam illatae, atque ita verba facta, ut dicerent : 
Scire sese, Eomani populi serarium beUo exhauriri: et, 
quum juxta pro urbibus agrisque sociorum, ac pro capite 
atque arce Italiae, urbe EomanS, atque imperio, geratur, 
fiequum censuisse Neapolitanos, quod auri sibi, quum ad 
templorum omatum, tum ad subsidium fortunse, a majoribus, 
relictum foret, eo juvare populum Eomanum. Si quam 
opem in sese crederent, eodem studio ftiisse oblaturos. 
gratum sibi Patres Eomanos populumque facturum, si omnes 
res Neapolitanorum suas duxissent; dignosque judicaverint, 
ab quibus* donum, animo ac voluntate eorum, qui libentes 
darent, quam re, majus ampliusque, acciperent. Legatis 
gratise actae pro munificently cur&que: patera^ quae ponderis 
minimi fuit, accepta^ 

XXXIII. Per eosdem dies speculator Karthaginiensis, 
qui per biennium fefellerat, Eomae deprehensus, praecisisque 
manibus dimissus : et servi quinque et viginti in crucem acti, 
quod in campo Martio conjur^ssent^ Indici data libertas, et 



* Adeogue i/nop. est coactus H. "Vix 
Latina oratio. Tentabam, — Et ad id 
inopio! est redactm H" (Gronovius.) 

* OaUiamy Le. Odlliam Oisalpinam, 

* Neapolitani leg, Neapolia, now 
Naples, was a colony from Cumsd. It 
first entered into a treaty with the 
Romans immediately at the begin- 
ning of the second Samnite War, 
B.C. 326. 



* IHgnosque judicaverintf ah quibus 
domm acciperent. "And would that 
they (the Romans) might consider 
them (the Neapolitans) worthy of 
presenting them with a gift, &c." 

' Patera quas...a4xepta. Cf. the 
conduct of the senate in the similar 
case uf the embassy from Psestum, 
c. 36. 

* Conjitrdasent. Cf. oh. 38. 
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seris gravis viginti milia^ Legati et ad Philippum* Mace- 
donum regem, missi ad deposcendum Demetrium Pharium^ 
qui, bello victus, ad eum fugisset: et alii in ligures* ad 
expostulandum, quod Pcenum opibus auxiliisque suis juvis- 
sent : simul ad visendum ex propinquo, qusB in Boiis atque 
Insubribus^ gererentur. Ad Pineum quoque regem in 
niyrios legati missi ad stipendium, cujus dies exierat, 
poscendum ; aut, si diem proferre vellet, obsides accipiendos. 
Adeo, etsi bellum ingens in cervicibus erat, nullius usquam 
terrarum rei cura Eomanos, ne longinqila quidem, effugiebat. 
In religionem etiam venit, sedem Concordise, quam per 
seditionem militarem biennio ante L. Manlius praetor in 
GalM vovisset, locatam ad id tempus non esse. Itaque duum- 
viri, ad earn rem creati a M. iEmilio, prsetore urbis, Cn. 
Pupius et K. Quintius Flamininus, sedem in arce" faciendam 
locaverunt. Ab eodem prsetore ex senates consulto litterae 
ad consules missse, ut, si iis videretur, alter eorum ad 
consules creandos Romam veniret: se in earn diem, quam 



^ ^rU gravis vig. mUia. " The ces 
grave was not, as has been supposed 
by some, the old heavy coins as dis- 
tinguished from the lighter modem : 
but, as Niebuhr {Jiom. Hut. i. 458) 
has remarked, it signified any number 
of copper coins reckoned according to 
the old style, by weight." — Smith's 
Did. Antiq. 

* PhUippum. Philip V., son of De- 
metrius II., and cousin of Antigonus 
Doson. Livy, xxm. 33, says of him : 

Is ubi primum f<im& accepit, Hanni- 
balem Alpes transgressum, ut bello 
inter Romanes Poenumque orto Iseta- 
tus erat, ita, utrius populi mallet vic- 
toriam esse, incertis adhuc viribus, 
fluctuatus animo fuerat." After the 
battle of Cannso he sent ambassadors 
to Hannibal, but they were captured. 
In the second Macedonian war he 
was completely defeated at Cynos- 
cephalae : some years afterwards he 
murdered his son Demetrius, and 



died of remorse, b.c. 179. 

* Demetrium Pharium. He had 
been the chief minister of Teuta, the 
famous queen of lUyria. She made 
him governor of Corcyra, which he 
basely surrendered to the Romans : 
for this service he was made governor 
of idl southern lUyria. In b.o. 219, 
L. ^milius Paullus (who died so 
nobly at Cannae) was ordered to stop 
the governor's piratical practices, 
which he had recommenced, and 
Demetrius fled to the court of Philip, 
whose minister he became shortly 
afterwards. 

* Ligures. A wild people of uncer- 
tain race, living in the Maritime Alps 
and Upper Apennines. 

Boiis atque Insuh. These Gaulish 
tribes had declared for Hannibal after 
the skirmish of the Ticinus. 

^ Arce. One of the two summits of 
the Capitol. Cf. Smith's Diet, Geog, 
Art. Ilime. 
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jussissent, comitia edictamm. Ad haec a consulibus re- 
dcriptom, sine detrimento leipublicse abscedi non posse ab 
hoste: itaque per interr^em^ comitia habenda esse potios, 
qoam consulum alter a bello avocaretur. Patribus rectias 
visum est, dictatorem a consule dici comitiomm habendorum 
caus^ Dictos L. Yetorius Philo M*. Pomponium Mathonem 
magistrom equitom dixit. His vitio creatis, jussisque die 
quartodecimo se magistratu abdicare, ad interr^num res 
rediit 

XXXIY. Consnlibus prorogatum in annum imperium. 
Interr^es proditi a Patribus^ C. Claudius, Ap. filius, Centho, 
inde P. Cornelius Asina. In ejus interr^no comitia habita 
magno certamine Patrum ac plebis. C. Terentio Varroni, 
quern, sui generis hominem^ plebei^ insectatione principum 
popularibusque artibus conciliatum, ab Q. Fabii opibus et dic- 
tatorio imperio concussis alien^ invidi^ splendentem, vulgus 
et extrahere^ ad consulatum nitebatur, Patres summH ope 
obstabant, ne se insectando sibi aequari assuescerent homines. 
Q. Baebius Herennius, tribunus plebis, cognatus C. Terentii, 
criminando non senatum modo, sed etiam augures, quod 
dictatorem prohibuissent comitia perficere, per invidiam 
eorum' favorem candidato suo conciliabat: Ab hominibus 
nobilibus, per multos annos bellum qussrentibus, Hannibalem 



* InUrregem. "This office is said 
to have been instituted on the death 
of Romulus, when the senate wished 
to share the sovereign power among 
themselves instead of electing a king 
. .The senate was divided into ten 
decuiies, and from each of these 
decuries one senator was nominated... 
Interreges were appointed under the 
Republic for holding the comitia for 
the election of the consuls, when the 
consuls, through civil commotions 
or other causes, had been unable to do 
BO in their year of office. Each held 
the office for only five days, as under 
the kings." Smith's Dkt. Antiq. 

L. 



^ A patribuB, ^ Plebeians were not 
admissible to this office : and conse- 
quently when plebeians were admitted 
into the senate, the patrician senators 
met without the plebeian members 
to elect an interrex. For this reason 
...we find that the tribunes of the 
plebs were strongly opposed to the 
appointment of an interrex." Smith's 
Diet. Antiq. 

* Sui gm. nam. Cf . note on laniuniy 
ch. 25. 

* Plebei. Dat. after conciliatum. 

' Et extrahere. " Even to force for- 
wards " into the consulship. 
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in Italiam adductum: ab iisdem, quuin debellari possit, 
fraude id bellum trahi. Cum quatuor militum legionibus 
universis pugnari posse appaniisse eo, quod M. Minucius, 
absente Fabio, prospere pugn^sset; duas legiones hosti ad 
csedem objeetas, deinde ex ipsli caede ereptas, ut pater patron- ^ 
usque appellaretur, qui prius vincere prohibuisset EomaHos, , 
quam vinci. Consules deinde Fabianis artibus, quum debel- 
are possent, bellum traxisse. Id fcedus inter olnnes nobiles 
ictum : nec finem ante belli habituros, quam consulem ^ere 
plebeium, id est, hominem novum, fecissent. Nam plebeios 
nobiles jam iisdem initiatos esse sacris, et contemnere plebem, 
ex quo contemni desierint a Patribus, coepisse. Cui non id 
apparere, id actum et qusesitum esse, ut interregnum iniretur, 
ut in Patrum potestate comitia essent ? Id consules ambos 
ad exercitum morando qusesisse : id postea, quia invitis iis 
dictator esset dictus comitiorum causS;, expugnatum esse, ut 
vitiosus dictator per augures fieret^. Habere igitur inter- 
regnum eos. Consulatum unum certe plebis Bomanae esse : 
populum liberum habiturum, ac daturum ei, qui magis vere 
vincere, quam diu imperare, malit. 

XXXV. Quum his orationibus accensa plebs esset, tribus 
patriciis petentibus, P. Cornelio MerendS,, L. Manlio Volsone, 
M. -^Emilio Lepido, duobus nobilibus jam familiarum plebei, 
C. Atilio Serrano et Q. -^lio Pseto, quorum alter pontifex*, 
alter augur erat, C. Terentius consul unus creatur, ut in manu 
ejus essent comitia rogando collegse. Tum experta nobilitas, 
parum fuisse virium in competitoribus, L. -^milium Paullum^ 

^ Ut vitiosus... fieret, "That they number waa increased to dght, four 

should get the augurs to declare the to be plebdans. For their duties, 

dictator informally elected." cf. Liv. i. 20. 

* P<mtifex. The pontifis were the ' L. jEmilivm PauUvm. " He had 

most illustrious among the great col- been consul three years before, and 

leges of priests. They were first ap- had been brought to trial for an al- 

pointed by Numa, and were four in Icged misappropriation of the plunder 

number: at their head was the pon- taken in the Illyrian war, and, although 

tifex maximus. In b.c. 300 their acquitted, was one of the most un- 
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qui cum M. Livio^ consul fuerat, et damnatione collegae, et 
su4 prope, ambustus evaserat^ infestum plebei, diu ac multum 
recusantem, ad petitionem, compellit. Is proximo comitiali 
die, concedentibus omnibus, qui cum Varrone certaverant, 
par magis in adversandum, quam coUega, datur consuli. Inde 
praetoria comitia habita. Creati M'. Pomponius Matho et 
P. Furius Philus. Eomse juri dicundo urbana sors* Pomponio, 
inter cives Eomanos et peregrinos P. Furio Philo evenit, 
Additi duo praetores, M. Claudius Marcellus in Siciliam, 
Lucius Postumius Albinus in Galliam. Omnes absentes 
creati sunt ; nec cuiquam eorum, prseter Terentium consulem, 
mandatus honos, quem jam non antea gessisset, prseteritis 
aliquot fortibus ac strenuis viris ; quia in tali tempore nuUi 
novus magistratus videbatur mandandus. 

XXXVI. Exercitus quoqne multiplicati sunt. Quantse 
autem peditum equitumque additse sint copiae, adeo et 
numero et genere copiarum variant auctores, ut vix quicquam 
satis certum affirmare ausim. Decem milia novorum miU- 
tum alLi* scripta in supplementum; alii novas quatuor 
legiones, ut octo legionibus rem gererent : numero quoque 
peditum equitumque legiones auctas, milibus peditum et 
centenis equitibus singulas adjectis, ut quina milia peditum, 
treceni equites essent^; socii duplicem numerum equitum 
darent, pedites sequarent; septem et octoginta milia arma- 
torum et ducentos in castris Eomanis, quum pugnatum ad 



popular men in Rome. Tet he was 
known to be a good soldier : and the 
people, having obtained the election 
of Varro, did not object to gratify 
the aristocracy by accepting the can- 
didate of their choice." Arnold, Hist. 
Bom. m. 130. 

^ M. Livio. This was the famous 
M. Livius Salinator who afterwards 
commanded at the Metaurus. 

^ Ambustm evaaerat. " Had escaped 
not altogether unscathed from the 



fiery ordeal." Cf. Semimtum ^ugisae, 
ch. 40. 

' Urbcma aors. Pomponius was 
elected Prcetor UrbamUy and Philus 
PrcBtor Pertgrmus. The former was 
considered the higher office. 

^ Alii. Understand 'dicunt' or 
* tradimt.' 

^ Centenis eq. ..(udoec. ut... treceni eq. 
euemt. The usual number of equites 
to each legion was 800, cf. xzi. 17 ; 
so Livy seems to be inaccurate. 
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C annas est, quidam auctores sunt. Illud haudquaquam 
discrepat, majore conatu atque impetu rem actam, quam 
prioribus annis ; quia spem, posse vinci hostem, dictator 
praebuerat. Ceterum, priusquam signa ab urbe novae legiones 
moverent, decemviri libros adire atque inspicere jussi propter 
territos vulgo homines novis prodigiis. Nam, et Eomse in 
Aventino^ et Aricise^, nunciatum erat, sub idem tempus 
lapidibus pluisse : et multo cruore signa in Sabinis sudS^se* 
aquas e fonte calidas man&sse. Id quidem, etiam, quod 
ssepius acciderat, magis terrebat ; et in Yi& Fornicate*, quae 
ad c^uupum erat, aliquot homines de coelo tacti exanimatique 
fuerant Ea prodigia ex libris* procurata. Legati a Paesto® 
pateras aureas Bomam attulerunt. lis, sicut Neapolitanis, 
gratiae actae, aurum non acceptum^. 

XXXVII. Per eosdem dies ab Hierone^ classis Ostiam 
cum magno commeatu accessit. Legati Syracusani, in sena- 
tum introducti, nunti&runt: Caedem C. Flaminii consulis 
exercitftsque allatam adeo aegre tulisse regem Hieronem, ut 
nulla sua propria regnique sui clade moveri magis potuerit. 



^ Aventirvu8. The Aventine is the 
most southern of the seven hills of 
Rome, and its western side extends 
dose to the river. It was long the 
stronghold of the plebeians. 

* Aricia, A town in Latium, not f ar 
from Alba Longa, upon the Appian 
Way. 

' Signa m S<ib. svddaae. "Locus 
corruptus. Vocem ccedisy quae procul 
dubio vitiosa est. alii alio modo im- 
mutant . . . Fortasse legendum : EtvMtUo 
cruore signa i/n SaJnnis, Cceritea aquas 
e fonte cruentasmandsse" (Drakenb.) 
The waters of Caere are mentioned as 
having flowed with blood in chap. 1. 

* Vid Fomioatd, Fornix means an 
arch otvomU. The "Arched Wajr" 
or " Colonnade " was a street which 
led into the Campus Martins. 

" Libris, Cf. note, ch. 9. 

* Paistum. A town in Lucania, an- 
ciently called Posidonia, on the coast 



not far from the mouth of the Silarus* 
It was celebrated for its roses. Cf ■ 
Virg. Oeorg. iv. 118. "Fondtan et 
pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
Omaret, canerem, biferique rosaria 
Psesti" 

^ Aurum non acceptum. Cf . the case 
of the Neapolitan embassy, ch. 32. 

* Hiero* He became King of Syra- 
cuse in B.C. 270. As he determined 
to drive out the Mamertines from 
Messana, these latter obtained the aid 
of the Romans, and Hierd was obliged 
to shut himself up within the walls 
of his capital. Struck with their 
energy — " They had conquered him," 
he said, " before he had had time to 
see them/' — he concluded a treaty 
with them. From this time forth 
until his death, forty-seven years after, 
he remained the firm aUy of the 
Roman people. He died very soon 
after the battle of Cannae. 
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Itaque, quanquam probe sciat, magnitudinem populi Romani 
admirabiliorem prope adversis rebus, quam secundis, esse; 
tamen se omnia, quibus a bonis fidelibusque sociis bella juvari 
soleant, misisse : quae ne accipere abnuant, magno opere se 
Patres conscriptos orare. Jam omnium primum, ominis 
causS,, Victoriam auream pondo trecentum viginti afferre 
sese. Acciperent eam, tenerentque, et haberent propriam et 
perpetuam. Advexisse etiam trecenta milia medium^ tritici, 
ducenta hordei, ne commeatus deessent : et, quantum prse- 
terea opus esset, quo jussissent subvecturos. Milite atque 
equite, scire, nisi Romano Latinique nominis^ non uti populum 
Romanum : levium armatorum auxilia etiam externa vidisse 
in castris Romanis. Itaque misisse mille sagittariorum ae 
funditomm, aptam manum adversus Baliares* ac Mauros, 
pugnacesque alias missili telo gentes. Ad ea dona consilium 
quoque addebant, ut praetor, cui provincia Sicilia evenisset, 
classem in Africam trajiceret ; ut et hostes in tenA su& bellum 
haberent, minusque laxamenti daretur iis ad auxilia Hanni- 
baK submittenda. Ab senatu ita responsum regi est : Virum 
bonum egregiumque socium Hieronem esse, atque uno tenore, 
ex quo in amicitiam populi Romani venerit, fidem coluisse, 
ac rem Romanam omni tempore ac loco munifice adjuvisse. 
Id, perinde ac deberet, gratum populo Romano esse. Aurum, 
et a civitatibus quibusdam* allatum, gratil rei accepts, non 
accepisse populum Romanum. Victoriam omenque accipere ; 
sedemque ei se divse dare dicare Capitolium, templum Jovis 
Optimi Maximi. In el arce urbis Romanse sacratam, volentem 
propitiamque, firmam ac stabilem fore populo Romano. 
Funditores, sagittariique, et frumentum traditum consuKbus. 



^ Modivm. Old form of gen. plur., 
as is trecentum above. The modivs 
was one-sixth of the medirmuiy and 
equal to about two gallons of English 
measure. 



^ Latini nommis. Of. note, ch. 7. 

' BaUares. From the Balearic 
Islands, off the eastern coast of Spain. 

* Civit. quibtudam. Neapolis and 
Paestum. Cf. ch. 32, 36. 
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Quinqueremes ad navium classem^, quae cum T. Otacilio 
proprsetore in SiciliS, erant, quinque et vigmti additae ; per- 
missumque est, ut, si e republidi censeret esse, in Africam 
trajiceret. 

XXXVIII. Delectu perfecto, consules paucos morati dies, 
dum socii ab nomine Latino^ venirent. Milites tunc^ quod 
nunquam antea factum erat, jurejurando ab tribunis militum 
adacti* [jussu consulum conventuros, neque injussu abituros.] 
nam ad eam diem nihil prseter sacramentum fuerat ; et, ubi 
ad decuriatum aut centuriatum convenissent, snk voluntate 
ipsi inter se, equites decuriati, centuriati pedites> conjurabant^ 
sese fugae atque formidinis ergo non abituros, neque ex 
ordine recessuros, nisi teli sumendi aut pretendi, et aut 
hostis feriendi, aut civis servandi, causS,. Id ex voluntario 
inter ipsos foedere a tribunis ad legitimam jurisjurandi 
adactionem translatum. Conciones, priusquam ab urbe signa 
moverentur, consulis Varronis multse ac feroces fuSre, 
denunciantis, beUum (arcessitum in Italiam ab nobilibus, 
mansurumque in visceribus reipublicse, si plures Fabios 

^ Ad navium dassem. The number military oath became a jti»jwrand/um. 

of ships seems to have dropped out of But Livy here forgets that long before 

the text. Perhaps we should restore that time he has represented (m. 20) 

CL. i.e. 150, after navivrnj which the soldiers taking the same jtisju- 

letters. may have been confused with randum.'* Smith's IHct. Andq. Art. 

the first two of dassem. Oath. Livy seems to wish to draw 

* Nam. Lat. Cf. note, ch. 7. a distinction between the previous 

* Militea tunc. "Livy says that voluntarmm ju^urandum or sacra- 
until the year b.c. 216 the military mentum and the present legitimam 
oath was a real sacramentum, i.e. the jurisjurandi (or sacram^nti) adactio- 
soldiers took it voluntarily, and pro- wm. 

mised (with imprecations) that ikey * AdacH. The formal phrase for 

would not desert from the army, and putting a person on his oath was 

not leave their ranks except to fight Adigere aliquem ad jutju/randum^ or 

against the enemy or to save a Roman without the preposition, or with the 

citizen. But in the year b.c. 216 the ablative. Tacitus uses the simple word 

soldiers were compelled by the tri- adigere. {Hist. rv. 15.) 
bunes to take the oath, which the Conjvirahant. Conjuratio was an 

tribunes put to them, that they would oath punishable by the gods, more 

meet at the command of the consuls voluntary than ju^urcmdAJim, or oath 

and not leave the standards without punishable by man, i.e. a state oath, 
their orders, so that in thi? case the 
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imperatores haberet) se, quo die hostem vidisset, perfecturum. 
Collegae ejus Paulli una, pridie quam ex urbe proficiscerentur, 
concio fuit, verier, quam gratior populo^, qu9» nihil incle- 
menter in Varronem dictum, nisi id modo: "mirari se, 
quomodo quis dux, priusquam aut suum aut hostium exer- 
citum, locorum situm, naturam regionis, nosset, jam nunc 
locatus* in urbe sciret, quae sibi agenda armato forent; et 
diem quoque praedicere posset, qu& cum hoste signis coUatis 
esset dimicaturus. Se, quae consilia magis res dent hominibus, 
quam homines rebus, ea ante tempus immatura non preecep- 
turum. Optare, ut, quae caute atque consulte gesta essent, 
satis prospere evenirent: temeritatem, praeterquam quod stulta 
sit, infeKcem etiam ad id locorum^ fuisse." Id suS, sponte 
apparebat, tuta celeribus consiliis praepositurum. Et, quo id 
constantius perseveraret, Q. Fabius Maximus sic eum pro- 
ficiscentem allocutus fertur : 

XXXIX. " Si aut coUegam (id quod mallem) tui similem 
L. -^Emili, haberes, aut tu collegae tui similis esses, superva- 
canea esset oratio mea : nam et duo boni consules, etiam me 
indicente* omnia e republic^, fide vestrS. faceretis : et mali 
nec mea verba auribus vestris, nec consilia animis, acciperetis. 
Nunc, et collegam tuum et te talem virum intuenti, mihi 
tecum omnis oratio est : quem video nequicquam et virum 
bonum et civem fore, si alterS, parte claudicet^ respublica, 
malis consiliis idem ac bonis juris et potestatis erit. Erras 
enim, L. PauUe, si tibi minus certaminis cum C. Terentio, 
quam cum Hannibale, futurum censes: nescio an infestior hie 

* VerioT quam gr. pop. "More ' Ad id locortjm=ad mm locum, 

sincere than popular." Cf. ch. 47, " In that case." 

acrim quam dmtius. * Me indicmU. " Me non dicente." 

' Locatus, Muretus proposed toga- V. 1. me tacente. MSS. mdigentes. For 

tu8 in urbe, as togatus is the usual the rare act. part, indicens in this 

word opposed to arm^Uus : cf. ch. 39. sense cf . Terence, Addph. m. 6, non 

" Qui tantas . . . procellas . . .inter togatos mc indicente hcec fitmt. 

ciet, quid inter armatam juventutem ' Claudicet. " To be halt or lame," 

censes facturum ?" hence, " to waver," " be wanting." 
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adversarius, quam ille hostis, maneat : cum illo in acie 
tantum, cum hoc omnibus locis ac temporibus, certaturus es : 
et adversus Hannibalem, legionesque ejus, tuis equitibus^ ac 
peditibus pugnandum tibi est: Varro dux tuis militibus te 
est oppugnaturus. Ominis* etiam tibi causfi, absit C. ilaminii 
memoria. Tamen ille consul demum, et in provinci&, et ad 
exercitum, coepit furere : hie, priusquam peteret consulatum, 
deinde in petendo consulatu, nunc quoque consul, priusquam 
castra videat aut hostem, insanit. Et, qui tantas jam nunc 
procellas, proelia atque acies jactando, inter togatos ciet, 
quid inter armatam juventutem censes facturum, et ubi 
extemplo verba res sequitur ? Atqui^, si hie, quod facturum 
se denuntiat, extemplo pugnaverit; aut ego rem militarem, 
belli hoc genus, hostem hunc, ignore, aut nobilior alius 
Trasimeno locus nostris cladibus erit. Nec gloriandi tempus 
adversus unum est*; et ego, contemnendo potius, quam 
appetendo, gloriam, modum excesserim. Sed ita res se habet. 
Una ratio belli gerendi adversus Hannibalem est qu§. ego 
gessi. Nec eventus modo hoc docet (stultorum iste magister 
est), sed eadem ratio, quae fait, futuraque, donee res eaedem 
manebunt, immutabilis est. In Italic bellum gerimus, in 
sede ac solo nostro: omnia birca plena civium ac sociorum 
sunt: armis, viris, equis, commeatibus juvant juvabuntque: 
id jam fidei documentum in adversis rebus nostris dederunt. 
Meliores, prudentiores, constantiores, nos tempus diesque 
facit. Hannibal, contra, in alien^, in hostili est terr^, inter 
omnia inimica infestaque, procul ab domo, procul a patriH : 
neque illi terr^l, neque mari, est pax; nullse eum urbes acci- 
piunt, nulla moenia : nihil usquam sui videt : in diem rapto 
vivit. Partem vix tertiam exercitfis ejus habet, quem Iberum 

^ Tuit equU. " Under your own ' Atqui = " bo assured of this." 

command." * Nec glofiandi temp, adv. unum 

^ OminU. He is about to speak of eat, This is no occasion for vain- 

Flaminius, and therefore he depre- glorious speeches when in the pre- 

cates the ill omen. sence of a single individual." 
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amnftm trajecit. Plures fames, qaam ferrum, absumpsit : nee 
his pauds jam victas sappeditat. Dubitas ergo, quin sedendo 
supeiatnri simus earn, qui senescat in dies, non commeatos, 
non supplementom, non pecuniam, habeat? Quamdiu pro 
Geionii, castelli Apuliae inopis, tanqoam pro Earthaginis 
mcBnibos sedet^? Ne adversus te quidem ego gloiiabor. 
Cn. Servilius atqae Atilius, pioximi consules^ vide, quem- 
admodnm eum ludificatd sint Haec una salutds est via, 
L. Paulle, quam difficilem infestamque cives sibi magis, quam 
hostes, facient. Idem enim tui, quod hostdum milites, volent : 
idem Yarro, consul Bomanus, quod Hannibal, Pcbuus im- 
peratoT, cupiet. Duobus ducibus unus resistas, oportet : resistes 
autem, adversus famam rumoresque hominum' si satis finnus 
steteris ; si te neque coUegae vana gloria, neque tua falsa 
infamia moverit Veritatem laboraie* nimis ssepe, aiunt, 
exstingui nunquam. Gloriam* qui spreverit, veram habebit. 
Sine, timidum pro cauto, tardum pio considerato, imbellem 
pro perito beUi, vocent. Malo te sapiens hostis metuat, quam 
stulti. cives laudent. Omnia audentem contemnet Hannibal : 
nil temere agentem metuet Nec ego, ut nihil agatur, moneo; 
sed ut agentem te ratio ducat, non fortuna : tuse potestatis 
semper, tuaque omnia sint ; armatus intentusque sis : neque 
occasioni tuae desis, neque suam occasionem hosti des. Omnia 
non properanti clara certaque erunt ; festinatio improvida est, 
et caeca." 

XL. Adversus ea oratio consulis baud sane laeta fuit, 
magis fatentis, ea quae diceret, vera, quam facilia factu, esse. 
Dictatori magistrum equitum intolerabilem fuisse ; quid 
consuli adversus coUegam seditiosum ac temerarium virium 

^ Sedet. Libri, mcembwt Sed ne que magisque viri nunc gloria daret.'' 

...suppL wdrt. * Labarare. " Suffera edipae." Cf. 

* Proximi contuUs. " Consuls of Vei^g. Georg. n. 478. " Defectus solis 

last year." yarios lunseque labores." 

^ Bumoresgue htm. Ennius says of Madv. reads * Vanam ' before 

Fabius himself, " Non ponebat enim * gloriam.' 
rumores ante salutem: Ergo magis- 
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atque auctoritatis fore ? Se populare incendium priore con- 
sulatu semiustum effugisse^: optare, ut omnia prospere 
evenirent. Et, si quid adversi caderet, hostium se telis potius, 
quam suffragiis iratorum civium, caput objecturum. Ab hoc 
sermone profectum PauUum tradunt, prosequentibus primo- 
ribus Patnim. Plebeium consulem sua plebes* prosecuta, 
turbS,, quam dignitate, conspectior. Ut in castra venerunt, 
permixto novo exercitu ac vetere, castris bifariam^ factis, ut 
novo minora essent propius Hannibalem*, in veteribus major 
pars, et omne robur virium esset : tum, consulem anni pri- 
oris, M. Atilium, setatem excusantem^ Eomam miserunt; 
Geminum ServiKum in minoribus castris legioni Eomanae, et 
socium (gen,) peditum equitumque duobus milibus, prseficiunt. 
Hannibal, quanquam parte dimidi^ auctas hostium copias 
cemebat, tamen adventu consulum mire gaudere. Non solum 
enim nihil ex raptis in diem commeatibus superabat, sed ne, 
unde raperet, quidem quicquam reliqui erat, omni undique 
frumento, postquam ager parum tutus erat, in urbes munitas 
convecto ; ut vix decem dierum (quod compertum postea est) 
frumentum superesset, Hispanorumque ob inopiam transitio 
parata fuerit, si maturitas temporum exspectata foret. 

XLI. Ceterum temeritati consulis ac prsepropero in- 



^ Senmtstum ^fpug. Cf . cmbustus 
evaserat, ch. 35, and note on L. jEm. 
PoAil. same chapter. 

' Sua plebes. Cf . mi generis homi- 
nem, ch. 34. 

' Bifariam. Originally the accus. 
fern, of bifarvuSf understanding par- 
tem. Even PlautuB uses it adverbially. 
Cf. Plaut. Aid. n. 4. 3. 

* Hamiibalem. "Never was Han- 
nibal's genius more displaced than 
during this long period of mactivity 
...Those of his soldiers who were 
not Gauls, were either Spaniards or 
Africans : the Spaniards were the 
newly conquered subjects of Car- 
thage, strangers to her race and lau- 



guage, and accustomed to divide their 
lives between actual battle and the 
most listless bodily indolence... Even 
the Africans were foreigners to Car- 
thage: they were subjects harshly 
governed, and had been engaged within 
the last twenty years in a war of 
extermination with their masters. 
Tet the long inactivity of winter 
quarters, trying to the discipline of 
the best national armies, was borne 
patiently by Hannibal's soldiers : 
there was neither desertion nor mu- 
tiny amongst them." Arnold, ffUt 
JRcm. m. 131. 

* jEt. excus. *' Who pleaded his 
old age as an excuse (for returning)." 
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genio materiam etiam fortuna dedit : quod in prohibendis 
praedatoribus tumultuario proelio, ac procursu magis militum, 
quam ex praeparato aut jussu imperatorum, orto, haud- 
quaquam par Poenis dimicatio fuit. Ad mille et septingenti 
caesi, non plus centum Eomanorum sociorumque occisis. 
Cetemm victoribus, efiftise sequentibus, metu insidiarum 
obstitit Paullus consul, cujus eo die (nam altemis imperi- 
tabant) imperium erat, Varrone indignante, ac vociferante, 
emissum hostem e manibus; debellarique^, ni cessatum 
foret, potuisse. Hannibal id damnum baud aegerrime pati, 
quin potius credere, velut inescatam temeritatem^ ferocioris 
consulis ac novorum maxime militum esse. Et omnia ei 
hostium, baud secus quam sua, nota erant : dissimiles discor- 
desque imperitare, duas prope partes tironum militum in 
exercitu esse. Itaque, locum et tempus insidiis aptum se 
habere ratus, nocte proximS, nihil praeter arma fereutes secum 
milites ducens, castra plena omnis fortunae publicae privatae- 
que relinquit ; transque proximos montes laevS. pedites in- 
structos condit, dextrS, equites, impedimenta per convallem, 
medium agmen^ traducit ; ut diripiendis, velut desertis fagsl 
dominorum, castris occupatimi impeditumque hostem oppri- 
meret. Crebri relicti in castris ignes, ut fides fieret, dum 
ipse longius spatium fugS, praeciperet, feisk imagine castrorum 
(sicut Fabium priore anno frustratus esset) tenere in locis 
consules voluisse. 

XLII. Ubi illuxit, subductae primo stationes, deinde 
propius adeuntibus insolitum silentium admirationem* fecit. 
Jam satis compertS, solitudine in castris, concursus fit ad 
praetoria consulum, nuntiantium fugam hostium adeo trepi- 

^ DMlarique ni . potuisse. That rafihness (of the consul, &c.) had been 

the war might have been brought to a enticed on, as it were by bait." 

close if the movement had not been ^ Imped, ...<igm. MSS. also me(2itm 

stopped." Cessare means " to stop in amnem. Madv. reads mediam, without 

the ordinary course of work." agmen, agreeing with convaUem. 

2 Velut. inescat. tern. "That the * Admirationem. "Surprise." 
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dam, ut, tabernaculis stantibus, castris reliquerint: quoque 
fuga obscurior esset, crebros etiam relictos ignes. Clamor 
inde ortus, ut signa proferri juberent, ducerentque ad 
persequendos hostes, ac protinus castra diripienda. Et 
consul alter velut unus turbee militaris erat. PauUus etiam 
atque etiam dicere, providendum prsecavendumque esse ; pos- 
tremo, quum aliter neque seditionem neque ducem seditionis 
sustinere posset, Marium Statilium praefectum cum turmS, 
LucanS exploratum^ mittit Qui, ubi adequitavit portis, 
subsistere extra munimenta ceteris jussis, ipse cum duobus 
equitibus vallum intravit : speculatusque omnia cum cmk 
renuntiat, insidias profecto esse: ignes in parte castrorum 
quae vergat in hostem, relictos : tabemacula aperta, et omnia 
cara in promptu relicta : argentum quibusdam locis temere 
per vias, velut objectum ad prsedam, vidisse. Quae ad 
deterrendos a cupiditate animos nimtiata erant,-ea accende- 
runt; et, clamore orto a mDitibus, ni signum detur, sine 
ducibui^ ituros, haudquaquam dux defuit. Nam extemplo 
Varro signum dedit proficiscendi. PauUus, quum ei, suS, 
sponte cunctanti, pulli* quoque auspicio non addixissent^ 
obnuntiari* jam efiferenti port& signa coUegae jussit. Quod 
quanquam Varro aegre est passus, Flaminii tamen recens 
casus, Claudiique consulis^ primo Punico bello memorata 



^ Ea^loratum. Supine. 

2 Pidli. "Another method of taking 
the auspices, more usual on military 
expeditions, was from the feeding of 
birds confined in a cage, and com- 
mitted to the care of the puUaHua... 
When all around seemed favourable, 
either at dawn or in the evening, the 
pullarius opened the cage and threw 
to the chickens pulse, or a kind of 
soft cake. If they refused to come 
out or to eat, or uttered a cry, or beat 
their wings, or flew away, the signs 
were considered unfavourable, and 
the engagement was delayed. On 
the contrary, if they ate greedily so 



that something fell and struck the 
earth, it WdS held a favourable sign." 
Smith's Diet. Antnq, Art. Auspicium. 

' Nan cMionssmt. "Had refused 
to give their assent." 

* ObnunUa/ri. The force of o& is, 
" To report the evil omen." 

' Claudiique cons. A younger son 
of the old Appius Claudius Caecus ; 
he was consul in B.o. 249, and had 
formed a design to surprise the Car- 
thaginian fleet at Drepanum. When 
warned by the pullarii that the sacred 
chickens would not feed, " Then let 
them drink," said the irreverent com- 
mander, and threw them into the sea. 
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navalis clades, religionem animo incussit. Dii prope ipsi 
eo die magis distulSre, quam prohibuSre, imminentem pestem 
Bomanis. Nam forte ita evenit, ut, quum referri signa in 
castra jubenti consuli milites non parerent, servi duo, Fonni- 
ani unus, alter Sidicini equitis^, qui Servilio atque Atilio 
consulibus, inter pabulatores excepti a Numidis fuerant, 
profugerent eo die ad dominos: qui, deducti ad consules, 
nuntiant omnem exercitum Hannibalis trans proximos mon- 
tes sedere in insidiis. Horum opportunus adventus consules 
imperii potentes fecit, quum ambitio* alterius suam primum 
apud eos pravfi, indulgentifi, majestatem solvisset. 

XLIII. Hannibal, postquam motos magis inconsulte 
Eomanos, quam ad ultimum temere evectos, vidit, nequic- 
quam, detect^ fraude, in castra rediit^. Ibi plures dies 
p;K)pter inopiam framenti manere nequibat ; novaque consilia 
in dies, non apud milites solum, mixtos ex colluvione 
omnium gentium, sed etiam apud ipsum ducem, oriebantur. 
Nam, quum initio fremitus, deinde aperta vociferatio fuisset 
exposcentium stipendium debitum, querentiumque annonam 
primo, postremo famem; et mercenaries milites, maxime 
Hispani generis, de transitione cepisse consilium fama esset : 
ipse etiam interdum Hannibal de fug& in Galliam^ dicitur 
agitftsse, ita ut, relicto peditatu omni, cum equitibus se 
proriperet^ Quum heec consilia, atque hie habitus ani- 
morum esset in castris, movere inde statuit^ in calidiora, 



The Romans were afterwards totally 
defeated. Cf. Cic. cfo Div. n. 33. 
"Nec vero non omni supplicio digni 
P. Claudius, L. Junius, consules, qui 
contra auspida naviganmt. Paren- 
dum enim fuit religioni nec patrius 
moB tam contumadter repudiandus. 
Jure igitur alter populi judicio dam- 
natuB est : alter mortem sibi ipse 
oon9ciyit.'* 

^ Sidi4mi eq. The Sidicini were 
a people on the borders of the Faler- 
nian plain in Campania. Their chief 



town was Teanum. 

^ Ambitio. It literally means *'a 
going round," used of candidates can- 
vassing. Then it came to mean 
" self-seeking," " bribery." 

' Nequicquam rediU. "Re in- 
fects rediit. Sail. Jugurth. c. 25. 
Legati f rostra ditcessere." 

^ In OaUicm, i.e. Gkdliam Cisal- 
pinam. 

' Oum equU. ae prorip. " To make 
a dash for it with his cavalry." 

^ Movere inde stat. Sc. castra. 
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atque eo maturiora messibus, ApuKse loca; simul ut, quo 
longius ab hoste recessisset, transfiigia impeditiora levibus 
iDgeniis essent. Profectus est nocte, ignibus similiter fac- 
tis, taberaaculisque paucis in speciem relictis, ut insidiarum 
par priori metus contineret Eomanos. Sed, per eundem 
Lucanum Statilium omnibus ultra castra transque montes 
exploratis, quum relatum esset, visum procul hostium ag- 
men ; tum de insequendo eo consilia agitari coepta. Quum 
utriusque consulis eadem, quse semper ante, fuisset sententia ; 
ceterum Varroni fere omnes, PauUo nemo prseter Servi- 
lium, prioris anni consulem, assentiretur ; majoris partis 
sentential ad nobilitandas clade Eomand. Gannas, urguente 
fato profecti sunt. Prope eum vicum Hannibal castra 
posuerat, aversa a Vultumo vento^, qui campis torridis 
siccitate nubes pulveris vehit. Id quum ipsis castris per- 
commodum fuit, tam salutare praecipue futurum erat, quum 
adem dirigerent, ipsi aversi, terga tantum afflante vento, 
in obcsecatum pulvere effuso hostem pugnaturi. 

XLIV. Consules, satis exploratis itineribus, sequentes 
Poenum* ut ventum ad Cannas est, ubi in conspectu 
Poenum habebant, bina castra communiunt eodem ferme 
intervallo, quo ad Geronium; sicut ante copiis divisis. 
Aufidus amnis, utrisque castris affluens, aditum aquatoribus 
ex suS. cujusque opportunitate baud sine certamine dabat. 

Spring was come, and weU nigh de- between the Roman army and its 

parting: and in the warm plains of expected resources, while he secured 

Apulia the com was ripening fast, to himself all the com of southern 

while Hannibal's winter supplies were Apulia." Amold, ffist. Sam. m. 133. 

now nearly exhausted. He broke up ^ VuUimio vento. This wind is 

from his camp before Geronium, de- named after Mount Vultur, near Ve- 

scended the Apulian plains, and whilst nusia in Apulia. Horace mentions 

the Roman army was still in its win- the mountain. " Me fabulosse Vul- 

ter position, he threw himself on its ture in Apulo altrids extra limen 

rear, and surprised its great magazine Apuli8e...palumbes texere." {Od. la, 

at Cannae. The citadel of Cannae was 4, 9.) The wind would therefore be 

a fortress of some strength : this ac- nearly S.E. 

cordingly he occupied, and placed ^ OonsuUs teq. Pcenum. "The 

himself, on the very eve of harvest, Romans, till the arrival of the new 
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Ex minoribus tamen castris, quae posita trans Aufidum* 
erant, liberius aquabaDtur Eomani, quia ripa ulterior 
nullum habebat hostium praesidium. Hannibal, spem nactus, 
locis natis ad equestrem pugnam, qu§, parte virium invic- 
tus erat, facturos copiam pugnandi consules, dirigit aciem^ 
lacessitque Numidarum procursatione hostes. Inde rursus 
sollicitari seditione militari ac discordi^ consulum Eomana 
castra; quum PauUus Semproniique^ et Flaininii temeritatem 
Varroni, Varro speciosum timidis ac segnibus ducibus ex- 
emplum Fabium objiceret^: testareturque Deos hominesque 
hie, nullam penes se culpam esse, quod Hannibal jam 
Telut usucepisset Italiam*; se constrictum a collegS, teneri ; 
ferrum atque arma iratis et pugnare cupientibus adimi 
militibus : iUe, si quid projectis ac proditis ad inconsultam 
atque improvidam pugnam legionibus accideret, se, omnis 
culpse exsortem, omnis eventiis participem fore diceret. 
Videret, ut, quibus lingua tam prompta ac temeraria, seque 
in pugn§, vigerent manus. 

XLV. Dum altercationibus magis, quain consiliis, tempus 
teritur, Hannibal ex acie, quam ad multum diei tenuerat 
instructam, quum in castra ceteras reciperet copias^ Nu- 



ooDBuls, had not ventured to follow 
Hannibal closely : for when they did 
follow him, it took them two days* 
march to arrive in his neighbourhood, 
where they encamped at about six 
miles' distance from him. They found 
him on the left bank of the Aufidus, 
about eight or nine miles from the 
sea, and busied probably in collecting 
the com from ihe early district on 
the coast, the season being about the 
middle of June." Arnold, Hist. Rom. 
m. 136. 

^ Tram. AvfidMnn. The laiger camp 
of the Romans and the Carthaginians 
were on the left bank of the river : 
the smaller Roman camp on the right 
bank. 

' Semproniique. Tib. Sempronius 



Longus was colleague of P. ComeliuB 
Scipio in the year that Hannibal 
crossed the Alps. Uniting his army 
with that of Scipio in Cisalpine Qaul, 
he recklessly engaged with Hannibal 
near the river Trebia, contrary to the 
earnest entreaties of Seipio. The 
Romans were, as is well known, to« 
tally defeated. 

' Vdtrro objiceret. Understand 

PavUoy "cast it in his teeth that, 
&c." 

*• Velut umc. It " Had become as 
it were the owner of Italy, by his 
long possession of it." 

* Qumm in castra... cop. — "Hanni- 
bal, seeing that the enemy did not 
move, marched back his infantry into 
his camp, but sent fais Numidian 
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midas ad invadendos ex minoribus castris Romanorum 
aquatores trans flumen mittit. Quam inconditam turbam 
quum, vixdum in ripam egressi, clamore ac tumnltu fug&s- 
sent, in stationem quoque, pro vallo locatam, atque ipsas 
prope portas, evecti sunt. Id vero indignum visum, ab 
tumultuario auxilio jam etiam castra Eomana terreri; ut ea 
modo una causa, ne extemplo transirent flumen, dirigerent- 
que aciem, tenuerit Bomanos, quod summa imperii eo die 
penes PauUum fuerit. Itaque Varro poster© die^, cui sors 
ejus diei imperii erat, nihil consulto coUegS., signum pugnae^ 
proposuit, instructasque copias flumen traduxit^ sequente 
Paullo, quia magis non probare, quam non adjuvare, consi- 
lium poterat. Transgressi flumen, eas quoque, quas in 
castris minoribus habuerant, copias suis adjungunt: atque, 
ita instructs, acie*, in dextro comu (id erat flumini propius) 
Somanos equites locant, deinde pedites : Isevum cornu, 
extremi, equites sociorum ; intra, pedites, ad medium juncti 
legionibus Eomanis, tenuerunt. Jaculatores cimi ceteris 
levium armorum auxiliis prima acies facta. Consules comua 
tenuerunt, Terentius Isevum, -^Emilius dextrum: Gemino 
Servilio media pugna tuenda data. 

XL VI. Hannibal, luce primft, Baliaribus levique alia 
armaturS, prsemissa, transgressus flumen, ut quosque tra- 



cavalry acroBS the river to attack the 
Romans on that side, as they were 
coming down in straggling parties to 
the bimkto get water. For the Aufidus, 
though its bed is deep and wide to 
hold its winter floods, is a shallow or a 
narrow stream in summer, with many 
points easily fordable, not by horse 
only, by but infantry." Arnold, JSTirt. 
JRom. m. 136. 

^ Pogtero die, Aug. 2, b.c. 216. 

* Sigrmmpug. A red ensign over 
the general's tent. 

Copias jl, trad.y le. from the left 
to the right bank. Perhaps this was 
merely to enable the soldiers on that 



side to get water in security. 

^ Ita instructd acie, Polybius says, 
Tobs fijkv obv *'P»imIuv Imrtis wap* aeb- 
rhy rhv vorofihv irl rov 5c|iov Ktparos 
jcaT^cmy<r€' robs ica2 wt^obs <rwv6x«« 
ro6Tois iirl rijs afrr^s €h6€las ^l^civc, 
fcvKvor^pas ^ wp6(rB€V rhs fnrelpas ko- 
Burrow, jco^ vomv woXXtnrXdurioy rh 
fi<iBos iy rous ffirtipas rod fitri&wov* 
robs 9h trvfjiijuixuv Imeus ^Is rh Xou^ 
Kipas itaptvifiaKt, It seems inexplic- 
able why Varro should adopt such a 
plan for drawing up his army, being 
so- superior in infantry and deficient in 
cavalry. 
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duxerat, ita in acie locabat. Gallos Hispanosque equites 
prope ripam Isevo in cornu adversus Eomanum equitatum : 
dextmm cornu ^ Numidis equitibus datum, medi4 acie pediti- 
bus firmatS,; ita ut Afrorum utraque comua essent, inter- 
ponerentur his medii Galli atque Hispani. Afros Eomanam 
magnS. ex parte crederes aciem: ita armati erant armis 
et ad Trebiam^, ceterum magn§, ex parte ad Trasimennum 
captis. Gallis Hispanisque scuta ejusdem formse fere erant ; 
dispares ac dissimiles gladii: Gallis prselongi ac sine mu- 
cronibus^; Hispano, punctim magis, quam caesim, assueto 
petere hostem, brevitate habiles et cum mucronibus. Ante 
ceteros, habitus gentium* harum tum magnitudine corpo- 
rum, tum specie, terribilis erat. GalU super umbilicum 
erant nudi: Hispani linteis prsetextis^ purpur4 tunicis, 
candore miro fulgentibus, constiterant. Numerus omnium 
peditum, qui tum steterunt in acie, milium fuit quadraginta, 
decem equitum. Duces cornibus prseerant, sinistro Has- 
drubaP, dextro Maharbal: mediam aciem Hannibal ipse 
cum fratre Magone tenuit. Sol, seu de industriS, ita'locatis, 
sen quod forte ita starent, peropportune utrique parti 
obliquus erat^ Eomanis in meridiem, Poenis in septentrionem 
versis; ventus (Vultumum^ incolse regionis vocant), adversus 



^ Dextrum conm. The right seems 
to haye rested on nothing, as the 
ground was open and level. But at 
a short distance were some low hills 
with deep ravines, where it ia said 
Hannibal concealed a body of horse- 
men. 

^ Ad Trebiam. Cf. note on Sem- 
pronUque, ch. 44. 

' SinefMUTromtms. "Without sharp 
points," ie. made for cutting, not 
thrusting. 

* Ante cet. hob. gent. MSS. have 
Ante talius hannibatua gentium harum. 
The text is due to Gruter. 

Pratextis. Perf . part, from prat- 
L. 



texo = " to furnish with a border.** 

* ffasdrubal. This was not the 
brother of Hannibal, but a general 
who seems to have acted as the mana- 
ger of the commissariat. 

^ Sol. . . . obliquus erat. " The sun on 
their left flashed obliquely on their 
brazen helmets, now uncovered for 
battle, and lit up the waving forest 
of their red and black plumes, which 
rose upright from their helmets (sc. 
Roman) a foot and a half high." Ar- 
nold. 

8 VvUumum. Cf . note on VtiUumo 
ventOy ch. 43. 

5 
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Komanis coortus, multo pulvere in ipsa ora volvendo pros- 
pectum ademit. 

XLVII. Clamore sublato, procursum ab auxiliis, et 
pugna levibus primum annis commiRsa : deinde equitum 
Gallorum Hispanommque Isevum cornu cum dextro Eomano 
concumt, minime equestris more pugnse : frontibus enim 
adversis concTirrendum erat, quia, nullo circa ad evaganduni 
relicto spatio, hinc amnis, hinc peditum acies claudebant in 
directum utrinque nitentes^. Stantibus ac confertis pos- 
tremo turbS, equis, vir virum amplexus detrahebat^ equo. 
Pedestre magnl, jam ex part^ certamen factum erat : acrius 
tamen, quam diutius^ pugnatum est : pulsique Eomani 
equites terga vertunt. Sub equestris finem certaminis coorta 
est peditum pugna, primo et viribus et^ animis pares con- 
stabant ordines Gallis Hispanisque : tandem Eomani, diu ac 
ssepe connisi* sequ§, fronte acieque densS, impul^re hostium 
cuneum^, nimis tenuem, eoque parum validum, a ceterS. 
prominentum^ acie. Impulsis deinde, ac trepide referentibus 
pedem, insistere : ac, tenore uno per prseceps pavore fugien- 
tium agmen in mediam primum aciem illati^, postremo, nullo 
resistente, ad subsidia Afrorum pervenerunt; qui utrinque 
reductis alis^ constiterant, media, quk Galli Hispanique 



1 OUmddmU ..mtentes. Some put 
the stop after daudebant. 

a Detrahebat, "Tried to unseat," 
the tentative imperf . 

8 For repetition of the comparative 
cf. ch. 38. 

* Diu...C(mnisi. The right and left 
both kept converging towards the 
centre, until the army became one 
dense column, which soon drove back 
the convex line or wedge formed by 
the Gaulish and Spanish foot. 

^ Hostmm cuneum. "The wedge- 
shaped body of the enemy." 

* ProminerUum. " Consisting of 
those who were in advance of the 
rest of the line." 

^ /h med. . . iUati. " Meanwhile its 



victorious advance had can-ied it, like 
the English column at Fontenoy, into 
the midst of Hannibal's army : it had 
passed between the African infantry 
on its right and left ; and now, whilst 
its head was struggling against the 
Gauls and Spaniards, its long flanks 
were fiercely assailed by the Africans, 
who, facing about to the right and left, 
charged it home, and threw it into 
utter disorder." Arnold, Hist. Jtam. 
ra. 142. 

8 Heduct. <U. Livy uses aZce and 
conma promiscuously. The Africans 
were drawn up so that the wings on 
either flank were thrown back, while 
the line of the Gauls and Spaniards 
was somewhat thrown forward. 
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steterant, aliquantum prominente acie. Qui cuneus ut pulsus 
sequavit frontem primum, deinde nitendo etiam sinum* in 
medio dedit, Afri circa jam cornua fecerant; irruentibusque 
incaute in medium Eomanis circumdedfere alas : mox, cornua 
extendendo clausSre et ab tergo hostes. Hinc Eomani, 
defiincti nequicquam proelio uno, omissis GaUis Hispanisque, 
quorum terga ceciderant, etiam adversus Afros integram 
pugnam ineunt, non tantum eo iniquam, quod inclusi 
adversus circumfusos, sed etiam quod fessi cum recentibus ac 
vegetis^ pugnal3ant. 

XLVIII. Jam et in sinistro comu Eomano, ubi sociorum 
equites adversus Numidas steterant consertum proelium erat, 
segne primo, et a PunicS, coeptum fraude. Quingenti ferme 
Numidse, prseter solita anna telaque, gladios occultos sub 
loricis^ habentes, specie transfugarum quum ab suis, parmas 
post terga habentes, adequit^sent, repente ex equis desiliunt ; 
parmisque et jaculis ante pedes hostium projectis, in mediam 
aciem accepti, ductique ad ultimos, considere ab tergo juben- 
tur; ac, dum proelium ab omni parte conseritur, quieti 
manserunt : postquam omnium animos oculosque occupaverat 
certamen, tum, arreptis scutis, quae passim inter acervos cseso- 
rum corporum strata erant, aversam adoriuntur Romanam 
aciem: tergaque ferientes, ac poplites csedentes, stragem 
ingentem, ac majorem aliquanto pavorem ac tumultum, 
fecerunt. Quum alibi terror ac fuga, alibi pertinax in malS, 
jam spe proelium esset ; Hstsdrubal, qui e§, parte prseerat*. 



^ Smum dedU " Formed a concave 
bend " (under the pressure of the 
enemy). 

2 VegetU, " Vigorous," " active ; " 
from vegeoj connected with vigeo. 

^ Loricis. The U/rica was a leather 
cuirass, or corselet of thongs (lora). 
The tkoroM was a brazen breastplate. 

* Hasd/ruhal... . prceerat. Livy has 
made an omission. He has said before 
(ch. 46) that Hasdrubal was in com- 



mand of the left wing, and that the 
Numidians were stationed on the right 
wing. Polybius, however, makes it 
clear. He says that Hasdrubal, on 
the left, after defeating the Roman 
cavalry with his Spanish and Gktulish 
horse, crossed over to the right wing, 
and uniting his squadrons with the 
Numidians, routed the cavalry of the 
Roman allies, and sent the Numidians 
in pursuit of them. 
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subductos ex mediS, acie Numidas, quia segnis eorum cum 
adversis pugna erat, ad persequendos passim fugientes mittit : 
Hispanos et Gallos pedites, jam Afris prope fessis, ca3de 
magis quam pugnS, adjungit. 

XLIX. Parte alter& pugnse Paullus, quanquam prinio 
statim proelio fund& graviter ictus fuerat, tamen et occurrit 
saepe cum confertis Hamiibali, et aliquot locis prceKum 
restituit, protegentibus eum equitibus Romanis; omissis 
postremo equis^, quia consulem et ad regendum equum vires 
deficiebant. Tum denuntianti cuidam, jussisse consulem ad 
pedes descendere equites, dixisse Hannibalem ferunt, " Quam 
mallem, vinctos mihi traderet^ ! " Equitum pedestre proelium, 
quale jam baud dubiS, hostium victoriS,, fuit^: quum victi 
mori in vestigio mallent, quam fugere ; victores, morantibus 
victoriam irati trucidarent, quos pellere non poterant. Pepule- 
runt tamen jam paucos superantes, et labore ac vulneribus 
fessos. Inde dissipati omnes sunt, equosque ad fugam, 
qui poterant, repetebant. Cn. Lentulus, tribunus militum, 
quum, prsetervehens* equo, sedentem in saxo cruore oppletum 
consulem vidisset, "L. -^mili," inquit, "quem unum 
insontem culpse cladis hodiemae dii respicere debent, cape 
himc equum, dum et tibi virium aliquid superest ; comes 
ego et tollere possum ac protegere. Ne funestam banc 
pugnam morte consulis feceris ; etiam sine hoc lacrimarum 
satis luctftsque est." Ad ea consul: "Tu quidem, Cn. 
Comeli, macte virtute esto^; sed cave, frustra miserando 



^ Omissis postr. eq. ProtegevUHms 
goes with this clause also. 

^ Quam rruiMem... trader et. To be 
taken ironically — "I should prefer 
him to give them up to me as pri- 
soners : that is all that is wanting to 
render my victory certain." Plutarch, 
however, gives a better saying of the 
general. ToCro /aoAXov iifiov\6fifiv ^ 
6i Mffi4vovs irap4\a$ov i.e. MaUem, 



quam vinctos mihi traderet. 

' Equit. ped. . . . victoriA^ fuit. * * The 
struggle of the cavalry fighting on 
foot was desperate ; considering the 
victory was by this time beyond a 
doubt in the enemy's hands." 

* Prastervehens. . Used here as pres. 
part, of prcetervehory which is a verb 
deponent, " riding past." 

^ Macte... esto. Mactus ia from the 
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exiguum tempus e manibus hostium evadendi absumas. 
Abi, nuntia pubKce Patribus, iirbem Eomanam muniant, 
ac prius, quam hostis victor adveniat, prsesidiis finnent : 
privatimque Q. Fabio, L. -^EmiKum prseceptomm ejus 
memorem et vixisse, et adhuc mori. Me in hac strage 
militum meomm patere exspirare, ne aut reus iterum 
6 consulatu^ sim, aut accusator eoUegse existem, ut alieno 
crimine innocentiam meam protegam." Hsec exigentes 
prius turba fugientium civium, deinde hostes, oppressSre: 
consulem, ignorantes quis esset, abru^re teKs: Lentulum 
inter tumultum abripuit equus. Turn inde effiise fugiunt. 
Septem milia hominum in minora castra, decern in majora, 
duo ferme in vicum ipsum Cannas perfugerunt : qui extemplo 
a Karthalone atque equitibus, nullo munimento tegente 
vicum, circumventi sunt. Consul alter, sen forte, seu consilio, 
nulli fugientium infestus^ agmini, cum septuaginta fere 
equitibus Venusiam^ perfugit. Quadraginta milia peditum, 
duo milia septingenti equites, et tanta prope civium socio- 
rumque pars csesi dicuntur : in his ambo consulimi qusestores, 
L. Atilius et L. Furius Bibaculus : unus et viginti tribuni 
militum; consulares quidam, prsetoriique, et sedilicii: inter 
eos Cn. Servilium Geminum et M. Minucium numerant, qui 
magister equitum priore anno, aliquot ante consul* fuerat : 
octoginta prseterea aut senatores, aut qui eos magistratus 
gessissent^ unde in senatum legi deberent, quum su§, volun- 

root MAO, found in magiSf magnus. Nam Venusinus arat finem sub 

madOf &c. Hence it means " mag- utrumque colonus.*' 

nified," "adored" : and in congratu- * Aliquot ante consul. • He had been 

laiory or applauding exclamations, consul six years before. 

** Good luck," "Bravo," "Well done." * Qui eos magist. gess. During the 

^ Heus iterum e consul. Cf. note republic " The right to appoint sena- 

on L. ^mU. Pcmll. ch. 35. tors belonged to the consuls, consular 

^ For infestuSf which is clearly tribunes, and subsequently to the 

wrong, Madv. reads "insertus." censors.... It should not be forgotten 

' Venmia. A town on the bor- that the power of electing senators 

ders of Lucania and Apulia, the birth- possessed by the republican magis- 

place of Horace. Cf. Hor. Sat. ii. 1. trates was by no means an arbitrary 

34. " Lucanus an Apulus anceps : power, for the senators were always 
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tate miKtes in legionibus facti essent. Capta eo proelio tria 
milia peditum, et equites trecenti, dicimtur. 

L. Hsec est pugna Cannensis, Alliens! cladi^ nobilitate 
par: ceterum, ut illis, quae post pugnam accidere, levior, 
quia ab hoste cessatum est, sic strage exercitfis gravior 
foediorque Fuga namque ad AUiam sicut urbem prodidit, ita 
exercitum servavit^ : ad Cannas fugientem consulem vix 
septuaginta secuti sunt: alterius morientis prope totus 
exercitus fuit^ Binis in castris quum multitude semiermis 
sine ducibus esset, nuntium, qui in majoribus erant, mittunt* : 
dum proelio, deinde ex laetitiS. epulis fatigatos, quies noctuma 
hostes premeret, ut ad se transirent : uno agmine Canusium 
abituros esse. Earn sententiam alii totam aspernari: Cur 
enim illos, qui so arcessant, ipsos non venire, quum 
seque conjungi possent ? quia videlicit plena hostium omnia 
in medio essent : et, aliorum, quam sua, corpora tanto 
periculo mallent objicere. Aliis non tam sententia displicere, 
quam animus deesse. P. Sempronius Tuditanus, tribunus 
militum, "Capi ergo mavultis," inquit *^ab avarissimo et 
crudelissimo hoste, aestimarique capita vestra, et exquiri pretia 
ab interrogantibus, Komanus civis sis, an Latinus socius^, 
ut ex ink contumeliS, et miseriS, alteri honos quaeratur ? non 



taken from among those who were 
equites, or whom the people had 
previously invested with a magis- 
tracy, so that in reiJity the people 
themselves always nominated the 
candidates for the senate.... We must 
distinguish between two classes of 
senators, viz. real senators, or such 
as had been regularly raised to their 
dignity by the magistrates or the 
censors, and such as had, by virtue 
of the office which they held or had 
held, a right to take their seats in 
the senate and to speak {sententiam 
dicere)f but not to vote." Smith's 
Diet. Antiq. 

^ AUienai dadi. The Allia is a 
little stream that rises in the Sabine 



Hills and flows into the Tiber, nearly 
opposite the Cremera. By this {:tream 
the Romans were totally defeated by 
the Gauls under Brennus, b. c. 390. 

2 Exer. serv. The greater part of 
the Roman army made good its es- 
cape to Veii. 

^ AUervus. . . .fuit. " Almost the en- 
tire army followed or accompanied 
the dying .^miUus," i, e, died with 
him. 

* Mittunt. Sc. to those in the 
smaller camp. 

Ilo7rvarms...Lat. soc. Hannibal'B 
policy was always to liberate without 
ransom those who were not fuU citi- 
zens, so as to detach them from their 
alliance with Rome. Cf . his conduct 
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tu ^ : siquidem L. ^milii consulis, qui se bene mori, quam 
turpiter vivere, maluit, et tot fortissimomm virorum, qui 
circa eum cumulati jacent, cives^ estis. Sed ante, quam 
opprimit lux, majoraque hostium agmina obsepiunt iter, per 
hos, qui inordinati atque incompositi obstrepunt portis, 
erumpamus. Ferro atque audaciS, via fit^ quamvis per 
confertos hostes. Cuneo quidem hoc laxum atque solutum 
agmen, ut si nihil obstet, transibimus. Itaque ite mecum, 
qui et vosmet ipsos, et rempublicam salvam vultis." Hsec 
ubi dicta dedit, stringit gladium, cuneoque facto per medios 
vadit hostes, et, quum in latus dextrum, quod patebat, 
Numidae jacularentur, translatis in dextrum scutis, in majora 
castra ad sexcentos evaserunt : atque inde protinus, alio 
. magno agmine adjuncto, Canusium incolumes perveniunt. 
HflBC apud victos magis impetu animorum, quern ingenium 
suum cuique aut fors dabat, quam ex consilio ipsorum, aut 
imperio cujusquam, agebantur. 

LI. Hannibali victori quum ceteri circumfusi gratula- 
rentur, suaderentque, ut, tanto perfunctus bello, diei quod 
reKquum esset, noctisque insequentis^ quietem et ipse sibi 
sumeret, et fessis daret militibus ; Maharbal, praefectus 
equitum, minime cessandum ratus, " Imo, ut, quid h&c pugnS, 
sit actum, scias, die quinto," inquit, '* victor in CapitoKo 
epulaberis. Sequere: cum equite, ut prius venisse, quam 
venturum, sciant, praecedam." Hannibali nimis Iseta res est 
visa, majorque^ quam ut cam statim capere animo posset. 

after the battle of Trasimennus. "Cap- general remark ; "a way can always 

tivorum qui Latlni nominis essent, be forced, &c." 

sine pretio dimissis, Romanis in vin- * Noctis ins. The gen. seems due to 

cula datis." Ch. 7. See also ch. 58. attraction to diei. It should be acc. 

^ Non tu. By using the singular Cf. ch. 59. 

pronoun he rouses the courage of Nimis lceta...majorque. This of 

each individual, more than by ad- course is merely Roman vanity, 

dressing them as a body. Hannibars real reason was no doubt 

^ Oivis has sometimes the meaning to secure the revolt of the Roman 

of "fellow-citizen," "fellow-country- allies by his presence among them, 

man." as he well knew that so long as her 

' Via JU. This of course is a allies remained unshaken in their 
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Itaque, voluntatem se lauclare Maharbalis, ait : ad consilium 
pensanduin temporis opus esse^. Turn Maharbal, "Non 
omnia, nimirum, eidem dii ded^re: vincere scis, Hannibal; 
Victoria, uti nescis." Mora ejus diei satis creditur saluti 
fuisse urbi atque imperio. Postero die, ubi primum iUuxit, 
ad spolia legenda, foedamque etiam hostibus spectandam 
stragem, insistunt : jacebant tot Eomanorum milia, pedites 
passim equitesque, ut quem cuique fors aut pugnS, junxerat, 
aut fugS.. Assurgentes quidam ex strage media cruenti, quos 
stricta matutino frigore excitaverant vidnera, ab hoste 
oppressi sunt. Quosdam et jacentes vivos succisis feminibus 
poplitibusque^ invenerunt, nudantes cervicem jugulumque, 
et reliquum sanguinem jubentes haurire. Inventi sunt 
quidam mersis in efTossam terram capitibus, quos sibi ipsos 
fecisse foveas, obruentesque ora superjectS, humo interclusisse 
spiritum, apparebat. Prsecique convertit omnes substratus 
Numida mortuo superincubanti Eomano vivus, naso auri- 
busque laceratis: quum, manibus ad capiendum telum 
inutilibus, in rabiem isA versus', laniando dentibus hostem 
exspir^isset. 

LII. Spoliis ad multum diei lectis, Hannibal ad minora 
ducit castra oppugnanda, et, omnium primum, brachio 
objecto*, flumine eos excludit. Ceterum ab omnibus, labore, 
vigiliis, vulneribus etiam, fessis, maturior ipsius spe deditio 
est facta. Pacti, ut arma atque equos traderent, in capita 
Eomana trecenis nummis quadrigatis^ in socios ducenis, in 
servos centenis, et ut, eo pretio persoluto, cum singulis 
abirent vestimentis, in castra hostes acceperunt ; traditique 

fidelity, Rome would bid defiance to ^ Versua. Sc. Romanus. 

his utmost efforts. * Brachio objecto. " By digging 

^ Ad (xynsU.. optis esse. " There are a ditch between the camp and the 

moments when rashness is wisdom ; river." 

and it may be that this was one of * Quadrigatis. A denarius on 

them." Arnold, Hist. Rom. in. 144. which the representation of a quad- 

3 Stuxisis Jem. poplit. This had riga^ or chariot with four horses, was 

been done by the Numidians, cf. ch. stamped, was called a quadrigatus. 

48, So also there were bigati. 
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in custodiam omnes sunt seorsum cives sociique. Dum ibi 
tempus teritur, interea quum ex majoribus castris, quibus 
siatis virium aut animi fuit, ad quatuor milia hominum et 
ducenti equites, alii agmine, alii palati passim per agios, 
quod baud minus tutum erat, Canusium perfugissent, castra 
ipsa ab sauciis timidisque e§.dem conditione, quS, altera, 
tradita hosti. Prseda ingens parta est : et, prseter equos 
vlrosque, et si quid argenti, (quod plurimum in pbaleris 
equorum erat ; nam ad vescendum facto ^ perexiguo, utique 
militantes, utebantiu*) omnis cetera prseda diripienda data 
est. Tum sepeKendi causS, conferri in unum corpora suorum 
jussit. Ad octo milia fuisse dicuntur fortissimorum viro- 
rum. Consulem quoque Eomanum conquisitum sepultum- 
que, quidam auctores sunt. Eos, qui Canusium perfuge- 
rant, mulier Apula^ nomine Busa, genere clara ac divitiis, 
moenibus tantum tectisque a Canusinis acceptos, frumento, 
veste, viatico etiam juvit; pro quS, ei munificentia postea, 
beUo perfecto, ab senatu honores habiti sunt. 

LIII. Ceterum, quum ibi tribuni militum quatuor 
essent, Fabius Maximus de legione prim§., cujus pater 
priore anno dictator fuerat, et de legione secundS, L. 
Publicius Bibulus et P. Cornelius Scipio^ et de legione 
tertiS, Ap. Claudius Pulcher, qui proximo sedilis fuerat; 
omnium consensu ad P. Scipionem, admodum adolescentem, 
et ad Ap. Claudium summa imperii delata est Quibus 
consultantibus inter paucos de summS, rerum, nuntiat P. 
Furius PhUus, consularis viri filius, nequicquam eos perdi- 
tam spem fovere; desperatam comploratamque rem esse 



^ Ad vcK. facto. " Formed, welded 
into plate for the table." 

* Mulier Ajnda. Ihe old reading 
was Paula. Cf. ch. 54. Certatum- 
quCf ne a muliere Canmind populvs 
Venudnm oj^ciu vinceretur. 

3 P. Corn. Sdpio. The son of P. 



Cornelius Scipio who was consul in 
the year that Hannibal crossed the 
Alps. He would now be scarcely 
twenty years of age, but the spirit 
he displayed at this crisis was an 
earnest of what the future conqueror 
at Zama could do. 
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publicarn: nobiles juvenes quosdam, quorum principem L. 
Csecilium Metellum, mare ac naves spectare, ut, deserta 
ItaliS., ad regem aliquem transfugiant. Qiiod malum, 
praeterquam atrox, super tot clades etiam novum, quum 
stupore ac miraculo torpidos defixisset, et, qui aderant, 
consilium advocandum de eo censerent; negat consQii rem 
esse^ Scipio juvenis, fatalis^ dux hujusce belli. Audendum 
atque agendum, non consultandum, ait, in tanto malo esse. 
Irent secum extemplo armati, qui rempublicam salvam 
vellent : nullo verius, quam ubi ea cogitentur, hostium castra 
esse. Pergit ire, sequentibus paucis, in hospitium Metelli; 
et, quum concilium ibi juvenum, de quibus allatum erat, 
invenisset, stricto super capita consultantium gladio, "Ex 
mei animi sententiS.V' inquit, "ut ego rempublicam populi 
Eomani non deseram, neque alium civem Romanum deserere 
patiar. Si sciens fallo, tum me, Jupiter* Optime Maxime, 
domum, familiam, remque meam, pessimo leto afficias. 
In hsec verba, L. Csecili, jures, postulo, ceterique, qui 
adestis : qui non juraverit, in se hunc gladium strictum 
esse sciat." Haud secus pavidi, quam si victorem Han- 
nibalem cemerent, jurant omnes : custodiendosque semet 
ipsos Scipioni tradunt. 

LIV. Eo tempore, quo haec Canusii agebantur, Ve- 
nusiam ad consulem ad quatuor nulia peditum equitumque, 
qui sparsi fug& per agros fuerant, perven^re. Eos omnes 
Venusini per familias benigne accipiendos curandosque 
quum divisissent, in singulos equites togas et tunicas^ et 

^ ComiL. rem esse, "Was a mat- Ua me dii juvent, amenta ut ego 

ter requiring deliberation. " remp. 

2 FataZis. "Pre-ordained by fate." ^ Tum me, /wpie. Gronovius sug- 

Cf. Vergil's " fatalia arva " of Italy. gests that we ought to read Tu me, 

* £x Tnei an. sent. "To the best Jupit. 

of my knowledge and belief." " On * Togas et tunicas. The latter 

my conscience." It was the usual were close fitting under garments 

formula of an oath. We must under- over which the loose flowing togas 

stand some such expression as Precor were worn. As the toga was usuaUy 
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quadrigatos^ nummos quinos vicenos, et peditibus denos, 
et anna, quibus deerant, dederunt, ceteraque publice ac 
privatim hospitaliter facta: certatumque, ne a muliere 
Canusin§.2 populus Venusinus officiis vinceretur. Sed gravius 
onus Busae multitudo faciebat, et jam ad decern milia 
hominum erant. Appiusque et Scipio, postquam incolu- 
mem esse alteram consulem acceperimt, nuntium extemplo 
mittunt, quantae* secum peditum equitumque copisB essent : 
sciscitatumque simul, utrum Venusiam adduci exercitum, 
an manere juberet Canusii*. Varro ipse Canusium copias 
traduxit, et jam aliqua species consxilaris exercitfis er§,t; 
moenibnsque se certe, si non annis, ab hoste videbantup 
defensuri. Romam, ne has quidem reliquias superesse 
civinm sociorumque, sed occidione occisos cum duobus exer- 
citibus consules^ deletasque omnes copias, allatum fuerat. 
Nunquam, salv§, urbe, tantum pavoris tumultfisque intra 
moenia Romana fuit. Itaque succumbam oneri, neque aggre- 
diar narrare, quae edissertando minora vero® fecero. Consule 
exercituque ad Trasimennum priore anno amisso, non vubius 
super vulnus, sed multiplex clades, cum duobus consulibus 
duo consulares exercitus amissi nuntiabantur : nec ulla jam 
castra Romana, nec ducem, nec militem esse: Hannibalis 
Apuliam, Samnium, ac jam prope totam Italiam factam. 
Nulla profecto alia gens tantS, mole cladis non obruta esset. 
Comparem cladem ad ^Egates insulas^ Karthaginiensium, 



laid aside in war, togatus is generally 
opposed to armattLS. But here the 
togas were most probably used for 
cloaks or blankets. 

^ Quadrigatos, Cf. note, ch. 62. 

a Muliere Canm. Cf. ch. 52. fin. 

' Mittunt, qua/rUce. We must un- 
derstand some such word as rogatum, 
" to ask." 

4 Canudi. This is properly the 
locative case ; but as its form resem- 



bles the genitive, it is often con* 
founded with it. 

• Occid.... consul. Parhaps we ought 
to read occidione occisum cfwm dv/^ms 
consulibus exerdtum, as the expression 
occid. occis. seems more applicable to 
a number of men than to two consuls. 

* Minora vero. "Less than the 
reality." Vero is the abl. of verum. 

^ Cladem ad ^gat. imsvl. Cf. note 
on C. Lutatius, ch. 14. 
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proelio navali acceptam, qiiS, fracti, SiciliS. ac Sardinia 
cessSre, hinc vectigales ac stipendiaries^ fieri se passi sunt ? 
aut pugnam adversam* in AfricS,, cui postea hie ipse Hanni- 
bal succubuit ? nuUft ex parte comparandae sunt, nisi quod 
minore animo latse sunt. 

LV. P. Furius Philus et M*. Pomponius, prsetores, 
senatum in curiam Hostiliam^ vocaverunt, ut de urbis 
custodifi. consulerent; neque enim dubitabant, deletis exer- 
citibus, hostem ad oppugnandani Eomam, quod unum opus 
belli restaret, venturum. Quum in malis, sicut ingentibus, 
ita ignotis, ne consilium quidem satis expedirent, obstre- 
peretque clamor lamentantium mulierum, et, nondum palam 
facto, vivi mortuique per omnes psene domes promiscue 
complorarentur ; tum Q. Fabius Maximus censuit, equites 
expedites et Appi& et Latin& vi& mittendos, qui obvios 
percimctando aliquos profectos ex fug§,, passim dissipates, 
forte referant, quae fortuna consulum atque exercituum sit : 
et, si quid dii immertales, miseriti imperii, reliquum 
Eemane nomini fecerint, ubi esB copise sint : quo se Hanni- 
bal pest proelium contulerit : quid paret,quid agat, actumsque 
sit. Haec expleranda noscendaque per impigros juvenes 
esse. Illud per Patres ipsos agendum, queniam magistratuum 
parum sit, ut tumultum ac trepidatienem in urbe toUant, 
matronas publico arceant, continerique intra suum quamque 
limen cogant : comploratus familiarum coerceant : silentium 
per urbem faciant: nuntios rerum omnium ad prsetores 
deducendos curent: suae quisque fortunse demi auctorem 



^ Vect. ae. stip. "Tributaries in 
kind and in money." 

* Puffn. advers.f Le. at Zama, fought 
in B.O. 202. 

8 Our. HostU. "Tullus Hostilius, 
after the capture of Alba Longa, 
adorned the forum with a curia or 
senate-house, which was called after 
him the Curia Hostilia, and con- 



tinued almost down to the imperial 
times to be the most usual place tor 
holding assemblies of the Senate... 
The Curia Hostilia, from its pre- 
eminence generally called simply Curia, 
must have adjoiued the eastern side 
of the Vulcanal on the N. side of the 
forum." Smith's Diet, Geog. Art 
Rome, 
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exspectent^: custodesque prseterea ad portas ponant, qui 
prohibeant quemquam egredi urbem*: cogantque homines 
nullam, nisi urbe ac moenibus salvis, salutem sperare. Ubi 
conticuerit tumnltus, recte turn in curiam Patres revocandos, 
consulendumque de urbis custodiS, esse. 

LVI. Quum in banc sententiam pedibus omnes Issent^ 
summotS-que* foro per magistratus turb&, Patres diversi ad 
sedandos tumultus discessissent ; tum demum literse a 
Terentio consule allatse sunt, L. .^EmUium consulem exer- 
citumque csesum; sese Canusii esse, reliquias tantse cladis 
velut ex naufragio colligentem; ad decem milia militum 
ferme esse, incompositorum, inordinatorumque ; Pcenum 
sedere ad Cannas, in captivorum pretiis prsedS-que sM., nec 
victoris animo, nec magni ducis more, nundinantem^ Tum 
privatse quoque per domos clades vidgatse sunt: adeoque 
totam urbem opplevit luctus, ut sacrum anniversarium 
Cereris^ intermissum sit ; quia nec lugentibus id facere est 
fas, nec idla in tempestate matrona expers luctfts 
fuerat. Itaque, ne ob eandem causam alia quoque sacra 
publica aut privata desererentur, senatusconsulto diebus 
triginta luctus est finitus. Ceterum quum, sedato urbis 
tumultu, revocati in curiam Patres essent, alise insuper ex 



^ Suoe qmsquCf &c. The order is 
JExtp. cMct.fort. mce quisq. domi. " Let 
them wait for directions respecting 
their destiny, each at his own home." 

** The forum was cleared, and the 
assemblies of the people suspended : 
for at such a moment, had any one 
tribvme uttered the word "peace," the 
tribes would have caught it up with 
eagerness, and obliged the senate to 
negotiate." Arnold, Hist. Rom. m. 
148. 

* Egredi urbem. This construction 
is usual in the historians, but is not 
found in Cicero. Cf.Liv.i.29, "Egres- 
sis urbem Albanis," and in. 67, " Pri- 
usquam urbem egrederentur." 



8 Quum in hanc-.tssent. "When 
all had adopted this opinion." The 
expression pedibus ire seems to have 
arisen from the walking across the 
senate-house to vote on one side or 
the other. Isaent is for ivissent, the 
pluperf. conj. from eo. 

* Swmmovere is the technical term 
for dispersing a mob. 

' Nundinantem. Nwnf^tnor pro- 
perly means to tend or hold nundmce, 
or markets. Nwndmce^ contracted 
from novem-dieSf literally means " the 
ninth day," i.e. " the market day." 

• Anniv. Cereria. It was now the 
month of August, after the harvest. 
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SiciliS, litene allatae sunt ab T. OtaciKo proprsetore, regniim 
Hieronis^ classa Punica vastari: cui quum opem implor- 
anti^ ferre vellet, nuntiatum sibi esse, aliam classem ad 
JEgates insulas stare, paratam instructamque ; ut, ubi se 
versum ad tuendam Syracusanam oram Pceni sensissent, 
Lilybseum^ extemplo provinciamque aliam Eomanam aggre- 
derentur; itaque classe opus esse, si regem socium Siciliamque 
tueri vellent. 

LVII. literis consulis propraetorisque lectis, M. Clau- 
dium*, que classi ad Ostiam stanti praeesset, Canusium 
ad exercitum mittendura, scribendumque consuli, ut, quum 
prsetori exercitum tradidisset, primo quoque tempore, quan- 
tum per commodum reipublicae fieri posset, Eomam veniret. 
Territi etiam super tantas clades, quum ceteris prodigiis, 
tum quod duae Vestales^ eo anno, Opimia atque Floronia, 
stupri compertae; et altera sub terrS,, ut mos est, ad por- 
tam Collinam^ necata fuerat, altera sibimet ipsa mortem 
consciverat. L Cantilius, scriba pontificis, quos nunc 
minores pontifices^ appellant, qui cum FloroniS, stuprum 
fecerat, a pontifice maximo eo usque virgis in comitio 
caesus erat, ut inter verbera exspiraret. Hoc nefas quum 
inter tot, ut fit, clades in prodigium versum esset, decemviri 
libros^ adire jussi sunt. Et Q. Fabius Pictor® Delphos ad 
oraculum missus est, sciscitatum^®, quibus precibus suppliciis- 



^ Regn. Ever. Cf. note, ch. 37.init. 
2 Im^loranti. Sc. Hverom: tibi 
refers to T. Otaciliua himself. 

* IMybceum. Cf. note, ch. 31. 

* M. Claudium, Understand Cen- 
merurU patres. or decreverunt. 

^ Vestxdes. The virgin priestesses 
of Vesta, who ministered in her tem- 
ple and watched the eternal fire. 
They are generally supposed to have 
been established in Rome by Numa, 
who brought them from Alba Longa. 
They were six in number, and the 
greatest importance was attached to 



their vow of chastity, the violation of 
which was punished with the most 
revolting cruelties. 

^ Port. CoU, A gate on the east 
side of Rome, near the Quirinal HiU. 

^ Qtu>8 nunc mm. pont. This may 
either be for £x eorvm scrtbarum 
wumero, quos nunc minores pontifices 
appellant ; or, referring quos to ponH' 
fieiSj and not to scriba. 

8 Libros. Cf . note, ch. 9. 

» Q. Fab. Pict. Cf. note, ch. 7. 
^® Scisdtatum, The active supine 
from scisdtor. 
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que^ deos possent placare, et qusenam futura finis tantis 
cladibus foret. Interim ex fatalibus libris sacrificia aliquot 
extraordinaria facta; inter quae Gallus et Galla, Grsecus 
et Grseca, in foro boario sub terrS, vivi demissi sunt in 
locum saxo conseptum, jam ante hostiis humanis, minima 
Eomano sacro, imbutum. Placatis satis, ut rebantur, deis, 
M. Claudius Marcellus ab OstiS, mille et quingentos mili- 
tes, quos in classem scriptos habebat, Eomam, ut urbi 
prsesidio essent, mittit ; ipse, legione classis (ea tertia legio 
erat,) cum tribunis militum Teanum Sidicinum* prsemissS,, 
classe traditS, P. Furio Philo collegse, paucos post dies 
Canusium magnis itineribus* contendit. Dictator ex auc- 
toritate Patrum dictus, M. Junius, Ti. Sempronius magister 
equitum, delectu edicto, juniores ab annis septemdecim, et 
quosdam prset^xtatos* scribunt; quatuor ex his legiones, et 
miUe equites effecti. Item ad socios Latinumque nomen^, ad 
milites ex formula, accipiendos, mittunt. Arma, tela, alia, 
parari jubent: et Vetera hostium spolia detrahunt templis 
porticibusque. Et aliam formam novi delectfts inopia 
liberorum capitum, ac necessitas dedit: octo milia juvenum 
validorum ex servitiis, prius sciscitantes singulos, vellentne 
militare^ empta publice armaverunt. Hie miles magis 
placuit, quum pretio minore redimendi captivos copia fieret. 

LVIII. Namque Hannibal secundum tam prosperam 
ad Cannas pugnam, victoris magis, quara bellum gerentis, 
intentus curis^. quum, captivis productis segregatisque, 
socios, sicut ante ad Trebiam Trasimenumque lacum, 

^ Suppliciis. For miupplicaMonihuB. persons." Smith's Diet. Antiq. Art. 

2 Teanwm Sidic. Cf. note, ch. 42. Impvhea, The age of fourteen seems 

^ Magn. Uin. " Forced marches," to have been the time when they as- 

by making each day's journey as long sumed the toga virilis. 
as possible. Latin, nomen. Cf. note, ch. 7. 



youth assumed the toga virilis, he zens were simply summoned to attend, 

wore the toga prsetexta, the broad and answer to their names, their 

purple hem of which {prcetexta) at wishes being utterly disregarded, 

once distinguished him from other . ' Fictom mobgis intentm curis. 




"Until a Roman 



Vellentne militate. Roman citi- 
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benigne allociitus, sine pretio demisisset ; Romanos quoque 
vocatos (quod nunquam alias antea) satis miti sennone 
alloquitur: non intemecinum^ sibi esse cum Romanis bellum: 
de dignitate atque imperio certare. Et patres virtuti 
Romanae cessisse: et se id adniti, ut suae invicem simul 
felicitati et virtuti cedatur. Itaque redimendi se captivis 
copiam facere. pretium fore in capita, equiti quingenos 
quadrigatos* nummos, trecenos pediti, servo centum* Quan- 
quam aliquantum adjiciebatur equitibus ad id pretium, 
quod pepigerant^ dedentes se; laeti tamen quamcunque 
conditionem paciscendi acceperunt. Placuit suffragio ipso- 
rum decem deligi, qui Romam ad senatum irent, nec 
pignus aliud fidei, quam ut jurarent se redituros, acceptum. 
Missus cum his Karthalo, nobilis Karthaginiensis ; qui, si 
forte ad pacem inclinarent animos, conditiones ferret*. 
Quum egressi castris essent, unus ex iis, minime Romani 
ingenii homo, velut aliquid oblitus^, jurisjurandi solvendi 
cau8§,^ quum in castra redisset, ante noctem comites asse- 
quitur. Ubi eos Romam venire nuntiatum est, Karthaloni 
obviam lictor missus, qui dictatoris verbis nuntiaret, ut ante 
noctem excederet finibus Romanis. 

UX. Legatis captivorum senatus ab dictatore datus 
est. Quorum princeps M. Junius, " Patres conscripti^," 



''As a general, his (sc. Hannibal) 
conduct remains uncharged with a 
single error ; for the idle censure 
which Livy presumes to pass on him 
for not marching to Rome after the 
battle of Cannse, is founded on such 
mere ignorance, that it does not de- 
serve any serious notice." Arnold, 
Hist. Rom. m. 463. 

^ Madv. reads mternecivum. 

' Quadrigatoa. Of. note, ch. 52. 

* Id pretiimj quod pepig. Three 
hundred denarii each was the sum 
originally fixed for all. Of. ch. 52. 

* CondU. ferre. "To propose 
terms." Ferre b^ing used as in the 



phrase "ferre legem.** 

« OUituB. The perf. part, of obU- 
viscor. OblitMSf with the short », is 
the perf. -part, of oblino= to smear 
over. 

' Jv/ri^. sob), causd. He had taken 
an oath to return to Hannibal's 
camp. 

' PcUres conscr. Owing to the 
cruelties of the last king of Rome, 
the number of senators became much 
diminished. The vacancies which 
had thus arisen were filled up at the 
beginning of the republic from the 
noble plebeians of equestrian rank : 
these new senators were called con- 
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relicti, quum castra traderentur, in potestatem hostium 
venerunt. Haud equidem ulUus civis et commilitonis 
fortunae aut conditioni invideo, nec premendo alium me 
extulisse velim : ne illi quidem, (nisi pemicitatis pedum et 
cursfts aliquod praemium est,) qui, plerique inermes ex acie 
fugientes, non prius, quam Venusise aut Canusii, constite- 
runt, se nobis merito prsetulerint, gloriatique sint, in se 
plus quam in nobis, prsesidii reipublicse esse. Sed illis 
et bonis ac fortibus militibus utemini; et nobis etiam 
promptioribus pro patri&, quod beneficio vestro redempti 
atque in patriam restituti fuerimus. Delectum ex omni 
aetate et fortun§, habetis : octo milia servorum audio armari : 
non minor numerus noster est, nec majore pretio redimi 
possumus, quam hi emuntur; nam, si conferam nos cum 
illis, injuriam nomini Eomano faciam. Illud etiam in tali 
consilio animadvertendum vobis censeam, Patres conscripti, 
(si tamen duriores esse velitis, quod nullo nostro merito 
faciatis,) cui nos hosti relicturi sitis : Pyrrho videlicet^ 
qui nos hospitum numero habuit captives, an barbaro ac 
Poeno; qui utrum avarior an crudelior sit, vix existimari 
potest. Si videatis catenas, squalorem, deformitatem civium 
vestrorum, non minus profecto vos ea species moveat, quam 
si ex alters, parte cernatis stratas Cannensibus campis le- 
giones vestras. Intueri potestis soUicitudinem et lacrimas 
in vestibule curiae stantium cognatorum nostrorum, exspec- 
tantiumque responsum vestrum. Quum ii pro nobis, proque 
iis, qui absunt, ita suspensi ac soUiciti sint ; quern censetis 
animum ipsorum esse, quorum in discrimine vita libertasque 
est ? Si, me Dius Fidius^ ipse in nos mitis Hannibal 
contra naturam suam esse velit, nihil tamen nobis vit^ opus 
esse censeamus, quum indigni, ut a vobis redimeremur, 
visi sumus. EediSre Eomam quondam, remissi a Pyrrho 

^ Videlicet. Contracted from mde- " Clearly," " plainly," " for inBtanee.'* 
re-licet (as scilicet from scire-licet). ^ Me ZHus Fidius, The fuU ex- 
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sine pretio, capti: sed rediSre cum legatis, primoribus 
civitatis, ad redimendos sese missis. Eedeam ego in patriam, 
trecentis nummis non sestimatus civis ? Suum quisque habet 
animum, Patres conscripti. Scio in discrimine esse vitam 
corpusque meum. Magis me famae periculum movet, ne 
a vobis damnati ac repuisi abeamus ; neque enim vos pretio 
pepercisse^ homines credent." 

LX. Ubi is finem fecit, extemplo ab e^ turbS,, qu86 
in comitio erat, clamor flebilis est sublatus, manusque ad 
curiam tendebant, orantes, ut sibi liberos, fratres, cognates, 
redderent. Feminas quoque metus, ac necessitas^ in foro 
turbae huic virorum immiscuerat. Senatus, summotis arbi- 
tris^ consuli coeptus*. Ibi quum sententiis variaretur, et 
alii redimendos de publico, alii nullam publico impensam 
faciendam, nec prohibendos ex private redimi; si quibus 
argentum in praesentiS, deesset, dandam ex aerario pecuniam 
mutuam, praedibusque ac praediis cavendum populo^ cen- 
serent : tum T. Manlius Torquatus^ priscae ac nimis durae, ut 
plerisque videbatur, severitatis, interrogatus sententiam, ita 
locutus fertur : " Si tantummodo postul§,ssent legati pro iis, 
qui in hostium potestate sunt, ut redimerentur, sine uUius 
insectatione eorum, brevi sententiam peregissem. Quid 
enim aliud quam admonendi essetis, ut morem traditum 
a patribus, necessario ad rem militarem exemplo, servaretis ? 



pression is, Ita me Divs JUiua (L e. 
Hercules) juvet. 

^ Peperciase. The perf . infin. from 
parco. 

2 Necessitas, " The ties of kin." 

* Arbitria. Arbiter y from a/r-heto=^ 
ad-eOf originally meant one who goes 
to see something, " a spectator," 
"eye-witness." Hence "strangers" 
in the senate were called arhitri. 

•* Com. ccept. The passive form 
of ccepi is always used with a passive 
infinitive. So " iri desitum est " from 
" desino." 

' Pr<zdibu8que ac pr. cav. pop. 



" And that security should be obtain- 
ed for the people by means of bonds- 
men and their property." Cf. Cic. 
Verr. 11. i. 64. 

« T. MarU. Torgu. He was de- 
scended from the famous T. Manlius 
Torquatus who slew a gigantic Gaul 
on the bridge over the Anio, b.c. 361. 
From the neck of his enemy he took 
the massy chain (torqiies) which the 
Gaulish chiefs used to wear, and 
hence derived his name {Torguattts)^ 
The T. Manlius here mentioned after- 
wards won great renown from his 
conquest of Sardinia. 
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Nunc autem, quum prope gloriati sint, quod se hostibus 
dediderint, prseferrique non captis modo in acie ab hostibus, 
sed etiam iis, qui Venusiam Canusiumque pervenerunt, 
atque ipsi. C. Terentio consuli, sequum censuerint; nihil vos 
eoram, Patres conscripti, quae illic acta sunt, ignorare patiar. 
Atque utinam hsec, quae apud vos acturus sum, Canusii apud 
ipsum exercitum agerem, optimum testem ignavise cujusque 
et virtutis : aut unus hie saltem adesset P. Sempronius, quem 
si isti^ ducem secuti essent, milites hodie in castris Eomanis, 
non captivi in hostium potestate, essent. Sed, quum, fessis 
pugnando hostibus, tum victori§, Isetis, et ipsis plerisque 
regressis in castra sua, noctem ad erumpendum liberam 
habuissent, et septem armatorum hominum milia perrum- 
pere etiam confertos hostes potuissent : neque per se ipsi 
id facere conati sunt, neque alium sequi voluerunt. Nocte 
prope tot§, P. Sempronius Tuditanus non destitit monere, 
adhortari eos, dum paucitas hostium circa castra, dum quies 
ac silentium esset, dum nox inceptum tegeret, se ducem 
sequerentur^ ; ante lucem pervenire in tuta loca, in socioram 
urbes, posse. Sicut avorum^ memoriS, P. Decius*, tribunus 
militum, in Samnio; sicut, nobis adolescentibus, priore 
Punico bello Calpurnius Flamma trecentis voluntariis, quum 
ad tumulum eos capiendum, situm inter medios hostes, 
duceret, dixit: Moriamur^ milites^ et morte nostrd eripiamus 
ex obsidione circumventas legumes: si hoc P. Sempronius 
diceret, nec viros quidem nec Eomanos vos duceret, si 
nemo tantse virtutis exstitisset comes. Viam non ad gloriam 

^ Isti. "These fellows/* a con- ^ P. Deems. He was military tai- 

temptuous expression. bune B.C. 343, daring the first Sam- 

^ Adhortari... se ducem aequerentur. nite war. The consul Au. Cornelius 

" Ut " is of course vmderstood. Cossus was entangled in a Samnite 

^ SictU avor. mem. . si hoc P. defile, and shut in by the enemy on 

Sem/pr. die. "Si, quemadmodum P. all sides. He was relieved by the 

Decius, quemadmodum Calpurnius courageous conduct of P. Decius Mus, 

Flamma ... dixit : Moriamur milites.... who gallantly seized an eminence 

sic et P. Sempronius hoc idem vobis commanding the pass, and the consul 

diceret." Drakenb. was thus freed from danger. 
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magis, quam ad salutem, ferentem demonstrat ; reduces 
in patriam, ad parentes, ad conjuges ac liberos, fecit. Ut 
servemini deest vobis animus ? Quid, si moriendum pro 
patri^ esset, faceretis ? Quinquagintia milia civium socior- 
umque circa vos, eo ipso die csesa, jacent. Si tot exempla 
virtutis non movent, nihil unquam movebit : si tanta dades 
vilem vitam non fecit, nulla faciet. Liberi atque incolumes 
desiderate patriam^: immo desiderate, dum patria est, dum 
cives ejus estis. Sero nimc desideratis, deminuti capite*, 
abalienati jure civium, servi Karthaginiensium factL Pretio 
redituri estis eo, imde ignavi^ ac nequitiS, abistis ? P. Sem- 
pronium, civem vestrum, non audistis, arma capere ac sequi 
se jubentem ; Hannibalem post paulo audistis, castra prodi et 
arma tradi jubentem. Quam ego ignaviam istorum accuse, 
quum scelus possim accusare ? Non enim modo sequi recu- 
s§.runt bene monentem, sed obsistere ac retinere conati sunt, 
ni strictis gladiis viri fortissimi inertes summovissent. Prius, 
inquam, P. Sempronio per civium agmen, quam per hostium, 
fiiit erumpendum. Hos cives patria desideret ? Quorum si 
ceteri similes fuissent, neminem hodie ex iis, qui ad Cannas 
pugnaverunt, civem haberet. Ex milibus septem arma- 
torum sexcenti exstiterunt, qui erumpere auderent, qui in 
patriam liberi atque armati redirent : neque iis quadraginta 
milia hostium obstitere. Quam tutum iter duarum prope 
legionum agmini futurum censetis fuisse ? Haberetis hodie 
viginti milia armatorum Canusii, fortia, fidelia, Patres 
conscripti. Nunc autem quemadmodum hi boni fidelesque 

^ Desiderate p<itr. " Show your Smith's Diet, Antiq. But he might 

afifection for your country." recover them on returning to his 

* DeminuU capite. "Deprived of country. So Horace speaking of 

political rights." " If a Roman citizen Regulus says {Od. m. 6,) " Fertur 

during war came into the possession pudicae conjugis osculum, Parvosque 

of an enemy, he sustained a diminu- natos ut capitis minor Ab se remo- 

tio capitis maxima (i.e. he lost his visse, et vinlem Torvus humi posu- 

ItbertaSy drntas, and famUia), and all isse voltum." 
his civil rights were in abeyance." 
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(nam fortes ne ipsi quidem dixeiint) ciYes esse possunt ? 
nisi quis credere potest foisse, ut^ emmpentibus, quin 
erumperent, obsistere conati sunt: ant non invidere eos^, 
quum incolumitati, turn gloriaa illorum, per virtutem parted, 
quum sibi timorem ignaviamque servitutis ignominiosse 
causam esse sciant. Malaerant in tentoriis latentes simul 
lucem atque hostem exspectare, quum silentio noctis erum- 
pendi occasio esset At enim^ ad erampendum e castris 
def uit animus, ad tutanda fortiter castra animum habuerunt ; 
dies noctesque aliquot obsessi, vallum armis, se ipsi tutati 
vallo sunt : tandem, ultima ausi passique, quum omnia 
subsidia vitae abessent, affectisque fame viribus arma jam 
sustinere nequirent, necessitatibus magis humanis, quam 
armis, victi sunt. Orto sole hostis ad vallum accessit : ante 
secundam horam, nullam fortunam certaminis experti, tra- 
diderunt arma ac seipsos. Haec vobis* ipsorum per bidx^um 
militia fuit. Quum in acie stare ac pugnare decuerat, turn 
in castra refugerunt: quum pro vallo pugnandum erat, 
castra tradiderunt, neque in acie neque in castris utiles. 
Vos redimam ? Quum erumpere castris oportet, cimctamini 
ac manetis : quum manere, castra tutari armis, necesse est, 
et castra et arma et vos ipsos traditis hostL Ego non magis 
istos redimendos, Patres conscripti, censeo, quam illos de- 
dendos Hannibali, qui per medios hostes e castris eruperunt, 
ac per summam virtutem se patriae restituerunt." 

LXI. Postquam Manlius dixit, quanquam Patrum 
quoque plerosque captivi cognatione attingebant, praeter 
exemplum civitatis minime in captives jam inde antiquitus 

* quis cred, pot, fuim, %U. juw cmferc 2>ote«« " repeated. 

Thii may be explained, Nisi quis ^ At enim, " But perhaps I may 

midere pote^ fuisse eos bonoa fideles- be told." Cf. oXAot yip. The words 

I oItm, ut, id est, postquam obsis- introduce an argument supposed to 



civibuB be brought forward by an opponent. 
Gronov. * VoHSf the ethic dative. 



Cmt dTM, ttf , la est, ] 
P ' ^^^fiere eos 



' follows " nisi 
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indulgentis, pecuniae quoque summa homines movit: quia 
nec serarium exhaurire, magnaL jam summS. erogatS,^ in servos 
ad militiam emendos armandosque, nec Hannibalem, maxime 
hujusce rei, ut fama erat, egentem, locupletari volebant. 
Quum triste responsum, non redimi captivos, redditum esset, 
novusque super veterem luctus tot jacturS, civium adjectus 
esset, cum magnis fletibus questibusque legatos ad portam 
prosecuti sunt. Unus ex iis domum abiit, quod fallaci 
reditu in castra* jurejurando se exsolvisset Quod ubi 
innotuit, relatumque ad senatum est, omnes censuerunt, 
comprehendendum, et custodibus pubKce datis deducendum 
ad Hannibalem, esse. Est et alia de captivis fama^, decern 
primes venisse: de eis quum dubitatum in senatu esset, 
admitterentur in urbem, necne ; ita admissos esse, ne* tamen 
iis senatus daretur. Morantibus deinde longius omnium 
spe, alios tres insuper legatos venisse, L. Scribonium, et 
C. Calpumium, et L. Manlium. tum demum ab cognato 
Scribonii, tribune plebis, de redimendis captivis relatum 
esse, nec censuisse redimendos senatum: et novos legatos 
tres ad Hannibalem revertisse, decem veteres remansisse, 
quod, per causam recognoscendi nomina captivorum ad 
Hannibalem ex itinere regressi, religione sese exsolvis- 
sent. De iis dedendis magnS. contentione actum in senatu 
esse, victosque paucis sententiis, qui dedendos censuerint: 
ceterum proximis censoribus adeo omnibus notis ignomi- 
niisque confectos esse, ut quidam eorum mortem sibi ipsi 
extemplo consciverint ; ceteii non foro solum omni deinde 
vitS,, sed prope luce ac publico, caruerint^ Mirari magis, 

^ ErogcUd, The full meaning of qui in castra revertissent, eMem 

" erogare" is " to pay out of the pub- h-aude, ut jure jurando liberarentur, 

lie treasury, after asking the consent of eosque a censoribus omnibus igno- 

the people." Cf. note, ch. 23. miniis notatos." 

' JRecUtu m castra. Cf. ch. 58, fin. * Ita...ne. Not merely consecutive. 

' Est et alia de cap.farna. Cf. Cic. " So that...not"= ita ..ut non; but 

Off, m. 32, " Acilius autem, qui Greece here ita implies intention, 

scripsit hktoriam, plures ait fuisse, ^ Caruerint. "Shunned," "kept 
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adeo discrepare inter auctores, quam, quid veri sit, dis- 
cernere, queas. Quanto autem major ea clades superioribus 
cladibus fuerit, vel ea res indicio est, quod, qui sociorum 
ad earn diem firmi steterant, tum labare coeperunt, nullS. 
profecto aliS, de re, quam quod desperaverant de imperio. 
DefecSre autem ad Poenos hi populi^: Atellani*, Calatini?, 
Hirpini* Apulorum pars, Samnites praeter Pentros^ Bruttii® 
omnes, Lucani^: prseter hos Surrentini®, et Graecorum 
omnis ferme ora, Tarentini®, Metapontini^®, Crotonienses^^, 
Locrique^*: et Cisalpini omnes Galli. Nec tamen baj 
clades defectionesque sociorum moverunt, ut pacis unquam 
mentio apud Bomanos fieret, neque ante consulis Romam 
adventum, nec postquam is rediit, renovavitque memoriam 



aloof from." The perf. conj. because 
in orat. obliq., and the fa/it is to be 
brought out. 

^ I)(ftc«n..M popyM. Not imme- 
diately : some not until a year had 
passed, and others after a longer 
period. "The fidelity of the alHes 
of Rome, which had not been shaken 
by the defeat of Thrasymenus, could 
not resist the fiery tnal of Cannse. 
The Apulians joined the conqueror 
immediately, and Arpi and Salapia 
opened their gates to Mm. Bruttium, 
Lucania, and Samnium were ready 
to follow the example : and Hannibal 
was obliged to divide his army, and 
to send officers into different parts of 
the country, to receive and protect 
those who wished to join him, and to 
organize their forces for effective co- 
operation in the field." Arnold, Hist. 
Jtom. m. 153. 

3 AteUani. The inhabitants of Atella, 
an ancient town of the Osci in Cam- 
pania, on the river Clanius. It was 
from this town that the Fabvla^ or 
Fabella AteUana (a kind of popular 
comedy), took its name, 

' CaUttini. Calatia was a town in 
Campania on the Via Appia, not far 
from Capua. 

* Hirpini. This people lived in 



the extreme south of Samnium be- 
tween Apulia and Campania. 

^ Pentri, A tribe in the northern 
portion of SanmiunL 

• BruUii. They lived in the moun- 
tainous country which forms the toe 
as it were of Italy. 

^ Luccmi. Lucani lay between 
Samnium and Apulia on the north, 
and the country of the BrutUi on the 
south. 

^ Surrentini. Surrentum was a 
town on the coast of Campania, 
nearly opposite the island of Caprese. 

^ Tarentini. Tarentum stood at 
the head of the gulf of the same 
name, on the Via Appia. 

^0 Metapontini, Metapontum was 
also a town on the gulf of Tarentum. 

CfroUmiensea. Croton was a town 
on the east coast of the country of 
the BruttiL Both Croton and its 
great rival Sybans were of Achaean 
origin, and founded about b.o. 700. 
Sybaris was at length completely 
annihilated by its more powerful 
rival, but Croton seems to have gra- 
dually decayed after its victory. It 
was here that Pythagoras settled. 

Locrique, Locri, called Epize- 
phyrian from the neighbourhood of 
Cape Zephyrium, at the south-east 
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acceptse cladis; quo in tempore ipso adeo magno animo 
civitas fuit, ut consuli, ex tantal clade, cujus ipse causa 
maxima fuisset, redeunti, et obviam itum frequenter ab 
omnibus ordinibus sit, et gratiae actse, quod de republic^, 
non desper^sset: cui, si Karthaginiensium ductor fuisset, 
nihil recusandum supplicii foret^. 

end of the country of the Bnittii, was their unsuccessful generals, but even 
founded about B.c. 680, by a party those who had succeeded without 
from the old Greek town of LocrL adopting proper measures or precau- 

^ NikU rec. supp.foret. The Car- tions. 
thaginians used to crucify not only 
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1. Spring was already coming on, when Hannibal left his 
winter quarters, after having previously attempted, in vain, owing 
to the intolerable cold, to cross the Apennines, and because he 
saw his stay was attended with great danger and alarm. . The 
Gauls, who had been gathered together by the hope of booty and 
spoil, when they saw that instead of themselves plundering and 
pillaging the land of others, their own was made the seat of war, 
and was distressed by the winter quarters of the armies of either 
party, changed in turn their hatred from the Romans against Han- 
nibal ; and though he was often aimed at by the plots of the chief- 
tains, yet by their treachery among themselves, plotting and betray- 
ing their plots with the same fickleness, he was preserved, and by 
changing at one time his dress, at another what he wore on his 
head, he had further defended himself from conspiracies by the 
uncertainty. However, this fear was an additional motive to 
him for moving all the sooner from his winter quarters. About 
the same time Cn. Servilius, the consul, entered office at Rome, on 
the ides of MarcL There when he had reported to the 
Senate on the state of public affairs, the indignation against C. 
Flaminius broke out afresh. " They had elected two consi^ls, but 
had only one : for what Intimate authority either i^ilitary or for 
taking the auspices had Flaminius? This the magistrates took 
with them from home, from public and private houses, after the 
celebration of the Latin Festival, after the completion of the 
sacrifice on the Alban mount, and their vows being duly offered 
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up in the Capitol : nor could he, a private individual, take the 
auspices, nor after having left without the power of auspices 
renew and take them up afresh on a foreign soiL" Their alarm 
was increased by prodigies announced from many places simul- 
taneously : in Sicily certain darts belonging to the soldiers, — 
but in Sardinia a cavalry soldier's staff, which he held in his 
hand, as he was going his rounds on the wall, had become a-flame ; 
the shores had glowed with fires in many places ; two shields 
had sweated with blood : some soldiers had been struck with 
lightning, and the disc of the sun appeared eclipsed. Again at 
Prseneste blazing stones had fallen fix)m the sky ; at Arpi shields 
had been seen in the heavens, and the sun fighting with the 
moon : at Capena two moons arose in the middle of the day, and 
the waters at Caere had flowed mingled with blood, and the very 
spring of Hercules had bubbled up chequered with gouts of gore : 
at Antium, while certain men were reaping, ears of com had fallen 
stained with blood into a basket; and at Falerii, the heavens 
appeared cleft as with a huge opening, and where it opened a light 
of surpassing spbndour blazed forth : the oracular tablets had 
spontaneously become shrivelled, and one had fsdlen out thus in- 
scribed — " Mars is brandishing his weapon." About the same time, 
at Eome too, the statue of Mars, on the Appian way, at the Figures 
of the Wolves, had sweated : and at Capua, the phenomenon was 
seen of a sky red-as-fire, and the moon falling in a shower. After 
these events, credit was given to prodigies even too trivial to 
relate : some persons' goats had borne wool : a hen had changed 
herself into a cock, and a cock into a hen. These prodigies having 
been detailed as they had been stated, and witnesses of them having 
been introduced into the Senate-house, the consul took the sense 
of the Fathers as to the ceremonials to be observed. It was 
decreed that those prodigies should be provided against partly by 
full-grown and partly by sucking victims, and that a supplication 
should be made for a space of three days at every shrine: as 
regards the other prodigies some such arrangements should be 
made as the decemvirs, after they had inspected the books, shouLl 
declare were agreeable to the divine oracles. By the advice of the 
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decemviri it was decreed that first a golden thunderbolt, of fifty 
pounds weight, should be made as an offering to Jupiter ; that 
presents of silver should be made to Juno and Minerva, and that 
to Juno Regina on the Aventine, and to Juno Sospita at Lanuvium, 
sacrifices of full-grown victims should be ofl^red ; that the matrons, 
contributing as much money as might be convenient for each, 
should carry it to the Aventine as a gift to Juno Regina, and 
that a lectisternium should be celebrated. Moreover, that the 
very freedwomen should contribute money according to their 
means, from which a present might be made to Feronia. When 
this was done the decemviri offered a sacrifice of full-grown victims 
in the forum at Ardea; lastly, even so late as the month of 
December, a sacrifice was made at Rome, at the temple of Satumus, 
and a lectisternium ordered, in which senators prepared the couch, 
and a public banquet. In the city Saturnalia were proclaimed for 
a day and a night, and the people were commanded to hold that 
day a festival, and to observe it for ever. 

II. While the consul employed himself at Rome in appeasing 
the gods and enrolling recruits, Hannibal, having left his winter 
quarters, because it was reported that the consul Flaminius had 
already arrived at Arretium, although another road longer but 
more convenient was pointed out to him, proceeded by a shorter 
route through a marsh, where the river Amus at that season was 
more than usually flooded. The Spaniards and Africans, the main 
strength of his veterans, were ordered to lead, their own baggage 
being intermixed with them, lest when obliged to halt anywhere 
they should want what was necessary for their use : the Gauls he 
ordered to follow them so as to form the middle of the line of 
march, the cavalry to march last of alL Behind them Mago, with 
his light-armed Numidians, was to bring up the rear, more 
especially to keep the Gauls in their ranks, if fatigued with the 
wearisomeness of their toils and the length of the march, (as that 
nation soon gives way under such exertions,) they fell out or 
halted. The first division, wherever their generals chose to lead 
them, followed the standards through the channels of the river, all 
covered with water and deep, almost sucked in as they were by the 
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mud and taking to swimming. The Gauls could neither maintain 
their footing when they slipt, nor rise out of the channels ; their 
spirits were unable to sustain their bodily strength, or their hopes 
to support their spirits ; some with difficulty dragging on their 
wearied limbs, others, where they had once fallen down, their 
spirits overcome by fatigue, dying amid the cattle which likewise 
lay in all directions. And nothing distressed them so much as the 
want of sleep which they had now endured for four days and 
three nights. "When, as the water covered every place, not a spot 
could be found where they could lay their wearied bodies on dry 
ground, they piled their baggage on the water and lay upon it : 
while the heaps formed by the beasts that were lying along the 
whole route afforded a substitute for a bed, to those who sought 
but a spot above the water to enjoy a short hour's repose. 
Hannibal himself, who from the first had been attacked with 
ophthalmia, owing to the unseasonable alternations of heat and 
cold produced by the early spring, rode on an elephant, the 
only one that survived, that he might be a little higher above 
the water : yet from watching and the wet nights, and the marshy 
atmosphere disordering his head, and because neither place nor 
time afforded the appliances for curing his disease, he lost the 
sight of one eya 

IIL After losing a large number of men and beasts in this 
hideous fashion, when at length he had emerged from the marshes, 
Hannibal pitched his camp as soon as he could do so on a dry 
spot, and ascertained, through the scouts sent in advance, that 
the Eoman army was encamped round the walls of Arretiilm. He 
then, by investigating every point with the greatest care, followed 
out the plans and feelings of the consul, the geography of the 
country, roads, resources for obtaining provisions, and other matters 
which it was advantageous to know. That country was among 
the most fertile of Italy, — the plains of Etruria, which lie between 
Faesulae and Arretium, rich in abundance of com and cattle, and 
every requisite. The consul was inspirited by the remembrance 
of his former consulship, and felt no proper degree of reverence, 
either for the laws and the majesty of the Fathers, or even for the 
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gods : this rashness, which formed an ingredient in his character, 
fortune had still further strengthened by the successes of his 
political and military career : thus it was quite'clear that a man who 
listened to the advice neither of gods nor men, would conduct him- 
self in every thing with over-confidence and undue precipitation. 
And that he might be the more inclined towards his natural failings, 
the Carthaginian prepared to vex and irritate him : and leaving 
the enemy on the left and advancing towards Fsesulse, he marched 
through the centre of Etruria with intent to plunder, and 
displayed to the eyes of the consul, by distant massacres and 
conflagrations, as wide a scene of desolation as he could, 
ilaminius, who, even had the enemy remained quiet, would not 
have himself rested, when forsooth he saw the property of the allies 
almost before his own eyes plundered and pillaged, considering 
that it was a disgrace to himself that the Carthaginian was 
roaming even through the midst of Italy, and without resistance 
was marching to storm the very walls of Rome ; (although all the 
others in the council urged safe rather than showy measures, that 
he should wait for his colleague to carry on the war with united 
forces, with common courage and counsels : that in the meanwhile 
the enemy should be restrained from his unbridled freedom in 
plundering, by the cavalry and light-armed auxiliaries ;) in a fury 
hurried out of the council and at once gave forth the signal for 
marching and for battle — " Nay, rather," said he, " let us encamp 
before the walls of Arretium : for here is our country and our 
household gods. Let Hannibal, escaping out of our hands, 
plunder Italy from one end to the other, and devastating and 
burning every thing, let him reach the walls of Rome ; let us not 
move hence before the Fathers have summoned C. Maminius from 
Arretium, as Camillus of old from Veii" While reproaching 
them thus, and in the act of ordering the standards to be quickly 
pulled up, when he had sprung upon his horse the animal 
suddenly fell, and the consul was unseated and thrown over its 
head. When all the bystanders were alarmed at this unhappy 
omen, as it were at the opening of the campaign, further news is 
brought that the standard, spite of all the active tugging of the 
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bearer, could not he pulled up. The consul turning to the 
messenger said — " Do you bring me despatches too from the Senate 
forbidding me to carry on the war ? Away, tell them they are to 
dig up the standard if their hands are too benumbed with fear to 
pluck it up." After this the army began to march, the officers, 
beside that they had dissented from his plan, being likewise 
alarmed at the double prodigy, while the soldiery in general were 
elated by the spirited-conduct of their general, since they regarded 
rather the actual hope than the ground of that hopa 

IV. Hannibal laid waste with all the horrors of war the 
country that lies between the city of Cortona and the lake Tra- 
simennus, that he might the more exasperate the wrath of the 
enemy to avenge the injuries of his allies. They had already 
arrived at a place formed by nature for an ambuscade, at the very 
spot where the lake Trasimennus comes up to the mountains of 
Cortona. A very narrow passage only intervenes, as though a space 
had been purposely left for that very purpose : from this point the 
plain somewhat widens and behind it rises the hills. He there 
encamped on an open spot, so as to take up his position there in 
person with only the Africans and Spaniards. The Baliares and the 
other light-armed troops he leads by a circuitous route behind the 
mountains, and placed his cavalry at the very entrance of the gorge, 
some eminences conveniently concealing them ; so that when the 
Romans had entered, his cavalry being thrown in their rear, every 
side might be enclosed by the lake and mountains. Flaminius, 
although he had arrived at the lake on the preceding day at 
sunset, without reconnoitring the spot, on the following day before 
it was yet broad daylight, after passing through the defile, whon 
his columns began to deploy into the wider portion of the plain, 
perceived only so much of the enemy as was immediately in front : 
the ambuscades in the rear and overhead were unnoticed by him. 
When the Carthaginian, as had been his object, held the enemy 
shut in between the lake and mountains and surrounded by 
his forces, he gave the signal to all for a general attack. And 
when they charged down each to the nearest point of assault the 
effect on the Eomans was the more sudden and unexpected 
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because a mist which arose from the lake lay more ttickly on the 
plain than on the mountains, and the columns of the enemy from 
the several valleys were in full view of one another, which 
assisted in rendering the charge simultaneous. The Eomaus as 
the shout arose from all sides, before they had obtained a clear 
view, perceived that they were surrounded : and the attack on the 
front and sides began before their line was properly drawn up, or 
their arms prepared for action and their swords could be drawn. 

V. The consul who, while all were panic-struck, retained con- 
siderable presence of mind considering the confusion of the 
moment, while each turned himself towards the discordant shouts, 
drew up his disordered lines as the time and place permitted : 
and wherever he could approach or be heard he cheered them on 
and bade them stand and fight : for they could not extricate 
themselves from that pass by vows or prayers to the gods, but by 
might and courage. The only way (said he) to penetrate through 
an army is by the sword : and in proportion as the fear is less 
there is generally less danger. But from the noise and tumult 
neither advice nor command could be caught : and so far were the 
soldiers from knowing their own standards, line, and station, that 
they had scarce the spirit to seize on their arms and prepare them 
for the fray : some of them were suddenly surprized, burdened 
rather than protected by their arms, and in the great mist that 
prevailed, their ears had more to do than their eyes. On hearing 
the groans of the wounded and the blows which clattered on men's 
bodies and armour, and the mixed shouts of yelling enemies and 
panic-stricken friends, they kept turning their faces and eyes in all 
directions. Some attempting flight encountered a dense mass of 
combatants and stuck fast, others returning to the fight were 
driven back by a column of fugitives. Then, when they had 
charged in all directions but to no purpose, and when on the 
flanks the mountains and lake, in front and rear the line of the 
enemy was shutting them in, and there appeared no hope of safety 
except in main strength and their own good swords : then each 
man became a leader for himself and an encourager to cheer him 
to the fight, and a new combat broke out afresh : it was not 
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fought in regular lines of principes, hastati and triarii, nor that 
the vanguard should fight before the standard, and the rest of the 
troops behind them : or that the soldiers should be posted in their 
own legions, cohort or maniple. They got bauded together by- 
chance ; each one's courage assigned to him his station in the 
fight either in front or rear : and so great was the ardour of the 
conflict, so engaged were their thoughts in the battle, that an 
earthquake which threw down large portions of many cities of 
Italy, diverted rapid streams from their beds, carried the sea up 
into rivers, levelled mountains with a tremendous crash, was felt 
by none of the combatants. 

VI. For about three hours the fight lasted, and fiercely was 
it fought in every quarter of the field, but the hottest and most 
deadly combat took place around the consul He was followed by 
the flower of his army, and for his own part in whatever part he 
perceived his men were hard pressed and distressed he kept 
vigorously supporting them ; and being easily distinguished by 
his armour the enemy exerted their utmost efforts in attacking, the 
Eomans in defending him : until an Insurbian horseman named 
Ducarius, recognising him by his face likewise, said to his country- 
men — "See this is the consul who massacred our legions, 
devastated our lands and city: now will I give this victim to 
the shades of our fellow-countrymen miserably slain." And 
plunging his spurs into his horse he burst through a very dense 
mass of the enemy, and after first slaying the armour-bearer, who had 
thrown himself in his way to oppose his deadly purpose, he ran 
the consul through with his lance : on his attempting to despoil 
him the triarii opposed their shields and kept him off. At this 
moment a large body first turned and fled, and now neither lake 
nor mountains stopped their panic-stricken flight : by all the 
narrow and precipitous tracks they made their way out like men 
blind, and arms and men, one over the other, were dashed head- 
long. A large body for whom there was no way of escape, 
advancing through the shallows at the edge of the lake, waded 
as far as they could with their heads and shoulders above the 
water : there were some who were driven by inconsiderate panic 
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to escape even by swimming. And as their flight was endless and 
hopeless, their spirits giving way, they were either drowned in the 
deep water, or after fatiguing themselves in vain made their way back 
again with the greatest dijfi&culty to the shallows, and were there 
butchered in all directions by horsemen of the enemy who rode 
into the water. About six thousand in the van of the army, 
having gallantly burst through the enemies in front of them, 
ignorant of everything that was being enacted in their rear, emerged 
from the pass. And when they had halted on a kind of mound, 
listening only to the shouting and clash of arms, they were unable 
to know or learn the fortune of the day owing to the thick mist. 
When at length the battle was decided, and when the mist dis- 
persed by the sun as it grew warmer disclosed the day, then at 
length in the clear sunlight the mountains and plains showed the 
ruined fortunes and the miserable destruction of the Roman army. 
Accordingly, lest if they were perceived in the distance the cavalry 
should be sent against them, they hastily snatched up the stan- 
dards and marching at full speed hurried away. On the following 
day, when added to their other miseries, the extremity of famine 
likewise stared them in the face, they surrendered themselves to 
Maharbal, who with his cavalry forces had followed them by night, 
on his giving them his promise that if they delivered up their arms 
he would allow them to depart each with one garment ; which 
promise was kept by Hannibal with the usual faith of a Cartha- 
ginian, and all were thrown into prison. 

VII. Such is a description of the well-known battle of lake 
Trasimennus, and one that is recorded among the few disasters of 
the Roman people. Fifteen thousand Romans were slain on the 
field : ten thousand, scattered in flight throughout the whole of 
Etruria, made for the city by different routes. One thousand five 
hundred of the enemy were slain in the battle, many afterwards 
died on both sides from their wounds. Other historian^ relate a 
much larger slaughter on both sides. For myself, besides that I 
wish to have nothing drawn from idle exaggeration, to which the 
minds of historians are generally too much given, I have as my 
chief authority Fabius, a cotemporary with the events of this war. 

7—2 
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Hannibal, after dismissing without ransom those prisoners who 
belonged to the Latin name, but throwing the Bomans into chains, 
when he had ordered the bodies of his own men to be separated 
fix)m the piles of the enemy heaped up, made very diligent search 
for the body of Flaminius likewise, in order to give it honourable 
burial, but did not find it. At Eome on the first announcement 
of that disaster, the whole population flocked into the forum in 
great consternation and confusion. The matrons wandering 
through the streets questioned those they met what sudden 
disaster was reported, what was the fate of the army : and when 
the mob as though to a full general assembly had thronged into 
the comitium and Senate-house and were calling upon the magis- 
trates, M. Pomponius the prsetor said — ** We have been conquered 
in a great battle and although nothing more definite was heard 
from him, yet catching up vague rumours one from the other they 
carried back home the news that the consul was slain with a great 
part of his forces : that a few only survived, and those either 
fugitives dispersed through Etruria or prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy. The minds of men were distracted with anxieties 
as many as were the kinds of mishap in the conquered army, those 
whose relations had taken service under the consul C. Flaminius, 
in their ignorance what was the fate of each of their friends : and 
no one knew for certain what to hope or what to fear. On the 
following day and afterwards for some days a multitude, in which 
there was almost a predominance of females over the males, 
thronged the gates, waiting for some one of -their friends, or messengers 
with news of them : they beset all who met them with enquiries : 
nor could they be torn away from them, at least from their 
acquaintances, before they had questioned them about everything 
in detail. Then as they parted from their informants you might 
see various expressions of countenance as each one received glad 
or mournful tidings : and people congratulating, consoling, sur- 
rounding those who were returning to their homes. The joy 
of the women especially and their grief were most marked. One, 
they say, at the very gate having suddenly come upon her son who 
was safe breathed her last on beholding him: another, whose 
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son's death had been fisdsely announced, sitting in sorrow at home 
died overpowered with delight at the first view of her son who 
was restored to her. The praetors detained the Senate in the 
Senate-house for several days from day-break until sun-down, 
deliberating under what general or with what resources resistance 
could be offered to the victorious Carthaginians. 

YIII. Before their plans had been definitely arranged another 
sudden disaster was reported : four thousand horsemen under the 
commaud of C. Centenius, the propraetor, having been sent to his 
colleague by the consul Servilius, were cut off by Hannibal in 
Umbria, whither they had directed their march after hearing of 
the battle at lake Trasimennus. The news of this event variously 
affected men: some, whose minds were already occupied with 
deeper anxieties, thought that the late loss of cavalry was trivial in 
comparison with former losses : some did not estimate the occur- 
rence by its real value. But, as in a disordered body any 
circumstance however trivial is more keenly felt than a compara- 
tively serious one in a healthy constitution, so now every adversity 
that befel the sick and disordered state must not be estimated by 
the importance of the events, but by the weakness of the consti- 
tution which could not bear anything which aggravated it. 
Accordingly, the state took refuge in a remedy, which had now for 
a long time neither been regretted or applied, — the appointment of 
a dictator : and because the consul was away, by whom alone it 
was thought the nomination could be made, and because it was 
not easy to send a messenger or despatches through the part of 
Italy occupied by the Carthaginian troops, and the people could 
not elect a dictator: the people selected Q. Fabius Maximus 
as prodictator, a thing which had never been done before that 
day, and M. Minucius Kufus as kis master of the horsa These 
were entrusted by the Senate with the duty of strengthening the 
walls and towers of the city, of placing garrisons in such places as 
they thought best, and of breaking down the bridges over the 
rivers ; as they had been unable to protect Italy they must fight 
to the last near their homes to defend their city. 

IX. Hannibal marched in a straight course through Umbria 
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as far as Spoletium. Thence, when he had commenced an assault 
on the city, after ravaging the country far and wide, being driven 
off with great slaughter of his men, conjecturing from the strength 
of one colony which he had very unsuccessfully tried to storm how 
great an undertaking would be an attempt upon the city of Rome : 
he turned his course aside into the territory of Picenum, which 
was not only well stocked with plenty of every kind of produce but 
filled with booty, which his greedy and needy soldiers plundered 
without restraint. There he had a fixed encampment for several 
days, and his soldiers were refreshed, enfeebled as they were by 
winter campaigns and marches through morasses, and by a battle 
rather successful in its issue than a trivial or easy combat. When 
sufficient time for repose had been allowed, as his troops delighted 
more in booty and devastation than in ease and rest, Hannibal set 
out and ravaged the territory of the Petrutii and of Hadria ; next 
he plundered the Marsi, Marrucini and the Peligni, and the 
part of Apulia nearest to him around Arpi and Luceria. Cn. 
Servilius the consul after engaging in skirmishes with the Gauls, 
and one unimportant town being taken by assault, when he heard of 
the destruction of his colleague and his army, became alarmed for 
the walls of his native city, and directed his march towards Eome 
that he might not be absent in so extreme a crisis. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a second time dictator, on the day he entered office 
summoned the Senate and began with a notice of the gods, after 
he had clearly proved to the Fathers that the blunder of C. Fla- 
minius the consul was more due to his neglect of the ceremonies 
and auspices than to his rashness and ignorance, and that they 
ought to consult the gods themselves as to whg-t were the proper 
expiations of their wrath : he obtained a resolution, which is not 
usually passed except when horrible prodigies have been announced, 
that the decemviri should be ordered to consult the Sibylline 
books. Having examined the books of fate they reported to the 
Fathers that the vow which had been offered to Mars in conse- 
quence of that war had not been duly offered, and that it must 
be performed afresh and more fully : to Jupiter games on a large 
scale, and to Venus Erycina and to Mens temples must be vowed, 
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and a general fast and lectistemium held : a sacred spring must 
also be vowed if the war should prove successful and the republic 
should remain on the same footing as before the war. The Senate, 
4s the management of the war would occupy Fabius, ordered 
M. iEmilius the praetor to see that all these things should be 
carried out in good time in accordance with the directions of the 
college of priests. 

X. These decrees of the Senate being passed, L. Cornelius 
Lentulus, the pontifex maximus, when he was consulted by the 
college of praetors gave his opinion that first of all the people 
must be consulted about a sacred spring : that without the com- 
mand of the people it could not be vowed. The people weie 
asked according to the following form. "Will you and ordain 
you that this be so arranged : if the commonwealth of the whole 
Koman people shall be preserved safe as I wish for the next 
five years from these present wars : that is to say, the wars be- 
tween the Roman people and the Carthaginians, and the war 
with the Gauls who are on this side of the Alps, that the whole 
Roman people present as an offering whatever the spring shall 
produce from herds of swine, sheep, goats, oxen, and that all which 
have not yet been already hallowed be sacrificed to Jupiter, from 
whatsoever day the Senate and people shall appoint. Whoever 
shall make an offering, let him make it when he shall please 
and in whatsoever manner he shall please : in whatsoever manner 
he do it let it be duly sacrificed. If that animal die which ought 
to be sacrificed let it be unconsecrated, let it not be accounted 
sin : if any one unwittingly wound or kill it, let it be no detri- 
ment to him : if any one has stolen it, let no guilt be attached to 
the people, nor to him from whom it was stolen. If any one shall 
unwittingly sacrifice on a forbidden day, let it be duly sacrificed : 
if by night or by day, by slave or by freeman, sacrifice be made, 
let it be duly sacrificed : if the Senate and people shall order the 
sacrifice to be made sooner than anyone shall make it, let the 
people unrestrained by that be free." On the same account games 
on a grand scale were vowed, at an expense of three hundred and 
thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three assea of cop- 
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per, and a third : in addition, three hundred oxen to Jajater, and 
white oxen to many other deities, and the other victims. After 
the vows had been duly pronounced, a general supplication was 
proclaimed : this was attended not only by crowds from the city 
with their wives and children, but also by those from the country, 
whose private circumstances were in some way afiected by their 
interest in the public weaL A lectistemium was then celebrated for 
three days, under the direction of the decemviri of sacred rites. 
Six couches were to be seen : to Jupiter and Juno one, a second 
to Neptunus and Minerva, a third to Mars and Venus, a fourth to 
Apollo and Diana, a fifth to Yulcanus and Vesta, a sixth to Mer- 
curius and Geres. Next the temples were vowed : to Venus Ery- 
cina Q. Fabius Maximus vowed a temple, for so it was delivered 
from the books of f&te that he should vow it who held the highest 
authority in the state. T. Otaclius the praetor vowed a temple to 
Mens. 

XI. The affairs of religion having been thus completed, the 
dictator next brought before the Senate the conduct of the war 
and the commonwealth : with what, and with how many legions 
the Fathers were of opinion they must oppose the victorious 
enemy. It was resolved that the dictator should receive the army 
from Cn. Servilius the consul : that he should levy besides from 
the citizens and allies as many horse and foot as he thought fit : 
that all other matters he should transact and perform as he should 
deem conducive to the common interests. Fabius said he would 
add two legions to the army of Servilius : and when they had 
been levied by the master of the horse, he appointed a day when 
all should rendezvous at Tibur. Proclamation too was made that 
those whose towns and strongholds were not fortified, should go 
in a body into safe places : that all those likewise living in the 
direction where Hannibal was about to march, should leave the 
country and go into the towns, after first burning their houses 
and spoiling their fruits, that there might be no supplies of any 
kind. Fabius himself set out by the Flaminian Way to meet the 
consul and his army, and when he perceived his columns near the 
Tiber about Ocriculuni, and the consul with his mounted suite 
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advancing to meet him, he sent a sergeant to acquaint the consul 
that he must come without his lictois to the dictator. When the 
consul had obeyed the command, and their meeting had exhibited 
a striking display of the dictatorship before the citizens and allies, 
who, from its antiquity, had now almost forgotten that sovereign 
power, a dispatch was brought from the city announcing that 
certain transports, conveying supplies from Ostia to Spain for the 
army, had been captured by a Carthagianian fleet near the port of 
Cosa. Accordingly the consul was ordered to set out immediately 
for Ostia, and after manning the ships which might be at Eome 
or Ostia with soldiers and marines of the allies, to pursue the 
enemy's fleet, and protect the shores of Italy. Great numbers of 
men were enrolled at Eome ; even freed-men, who had children 
and were of the military age, had taken the oatL Of this army, 
levied in the city, those who were under five and thirty years of 
age were put on board ships, the others were left behind to garri- 
son the city. 

Xn. The dictator, having received the army of the consul 
from his lieutenant Fulvius Flaccus, marched through the Sabine 
territory, and came to Tibur, on the day he had appointed the 
newly enrolled soldiers to rendezvous there ; thence he proceeded 
to Prseneste, and by cross roads he debouched on to the Latin 
Way : whence, after exploring the routes with the greatest care^ 
he led his troops against the enemy, not intending to fcrust 
himself to fortune in any place, except so &r as necessity 
compelled him. On the day he first pitched his camp, not far 
from Arpi in full view of the enemy, the Carthaginian without 
any delay led his troops out in battle array, and offered him 
battla But when he saw everything quiet among the enemy, 
and that no confusion disturbed their camp, tauntingly remarking 
that even the spirits of the Bomans inherited from Mars were at 
length conquered, that the war was virtually at an end, and that 
they had openly renounced all claims to valour and glory, he 
returned into his camp. But his mind was consumed with silent 
anxieties, thinking that for the future he would have to deal with 
a general by no means resembling Flaminius and Sempronius, 
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and that now at length the Romans, having learnt a lesson from 
their misfortunes, had sought a general a match for Hannibal. 
It was the foresight, not the impetuosity of the dictator that he 
had forthwith to fear. Having not yet experienced his in- 
flexibility he began to irritate and tempt the Eoman's spirit by 
frequently moving his camp, and by devastating before his eyes 
the lands of the allies ; at one time he would make a forced march 
and remove out of his sight, at another, he would suddenly halt 
after concealing himself in some bend of the road, to try if he 
could entrap him on his descending into the plain. Fabius kept 
marching his troops along the high grounds at a moderate distance 
from the enemy, so as neither to lose sight of him nor bring on an 
encounter. The soldiers were kept within the camp, except so 
far as their wants necessarily compelled them to quit it: they 
collected food and fuel in large parties, and were not allowed to 
stray. A picquet of cavalry and light-armed troops, arranged and 
equipped for sudden alarms, rendered everything safe for their 
own soldiers, and annoyed the stray foragers of the enemy. "Not 
was his whole cause committed to one decisive risk ; while the 
small results produced by slight skirmishes, commenced on safe 
ground, with a retreat close at hand, began to accustom the 
soldiery, terrified by their former disasters, now at last to feel less 
distrust in their courage or fortune& But this sound policy 
found no greater enemy in Hannibal than in the master of the 
horse, who was only checked from plunging the state into ruin 
because he was second in authority. Overweening and hasty in 
counsel, and unbridled in his tongue, at first among a few, then 
openly in the crowd, he began addressing him, not as a wary and 
cautious commander, but as slothful and timid, ascribing the 
faults akin to good qualities : and by disparaging his superiors, 
he raised his own credit (a practice of the worst kind which 
has been on the increase from the too successful prosperity of 
many). 

XIII. Hannibal crossed over from the Hirpini into Samnium : 
he laid waste the territory of Beneventum, captured the city of 
Telesia, and purposely irntated the dictator to try if he could draw 
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him from the hills, when roused by so many indignities and 
losses of his allies, to a battle on the plain. Among the multitude 
of allies of Italian extraction who had been taken prisoners by 
Hannibal at lake Trasimennus and had been set free, were three 
Campanian knights, who at the time of their capture had been 
allured by the presents and promises of Hannibal to win over the 
affections of their countrymen. These announced that if he 
advanced his army into Campania he might have an opportunity 
of gaining Capua : as the enterprise was more important than 
its authors, they prevailed upon Hannibal though hesitating, 
and alternately trusting and distrusting them, to quit Samnium 
for Campania : and when they had been admonished to be sure 
and make good their promises by their acts, and ordered to return 
to him with others and some of the chief men, he dismissed them. 
Hannibal himself ordered the guide to conduct him into the 
territory of Casinum, being assured by persons acquainted with 
the country that if he seized that pass he would close the only 
outlet by which the Komaos could bring aid to their allies. But 
as a Carthaginian mouth is unsuited to pronounce Latin n£unes, 
the result was that the guide mistook Casilinum for Casinum : 
and Hannibal, diverted from his intended march, descended 
through the territory of Allifae, Calatia, and Cales into the plain 
of Stella. And when he had there looked around upon a country 
shut in by mountains and rivers, he called the guide to him and 
interrogated him as to where in the world he was. When he 
replied that on that day he would lodge at Casilinum, then at 
length his mistake was found out, and that Ceusinum was a long 
way off in another direction. Having scourged the guide with 
rods and crucified him to intimidate the others, he fortified a camp 
and despatched Maharbal with his cavalry into the Falemian 
territory to pillage. This predatory excursion reached as far as 
the waters of Sinuessa : but great as was the loss of life, the panic 
and terror caused by the Numidians spread wider. Yet in spite 
of this consternation, when everything was in the flames of war, 
the allies were not shaken from their fidelity: for this reason 
because they were governed by a legitimate and constitutional 
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authority, and were not onwillmg to obey the better of two 
masters, which is the only trae bond of alliance. 

XIV. But when the enemy's camp was pitched at the river 
Yultumus, and the most delightful country in Italy was being 
burnt to ashes, and farms were smoking in the conflagration in 
all directions, and while Fabius still led his army over the ridges 
of Mount Massicus, then the mutinous feeling very neariy broke 
out afresh. For they had remained quiet for a few days, because 
the movement of the army having been more than usually rapid 
they had supposed that speedy measures would be taken to save 
Campania from pillage. But when they came to the extreme 
ridge of Mount Massicus, and looked down upon the enemy 
beneath them burning the &rm-8teads of the Falemian territory 
and of the colonists of Sinuessa, and no mention was made of 
a battle, Minucius exclaimed — Have we come hither to watch 
the slaughter and burning homes of our allies, as though it were 
a sight to delight the eye ? and if we are not ashamed of any 
others are we not at least of these our fellow- citizens, whom our 
fathers sent as colonists to Sinuessa that this frontier might be 
protected from the Samnite foe : which now not the neighbour 
Samnite is burning but a Carthaginian stranger who has forced 
his way hither from the ends of the earth, thanks to our dila- 
toriness and slotL Shame on us, so degenerate are we from 
our fathers, that, though they thought it a disgrace to their rule 
that Carthaginian fleets should roam about their coast, we behold 
it at this moment flUed with enemies, Numidians and Moors? 
We, who lately, indignant at the storming of Saguntum, were 
invoking not men only but treaties and the gods, now see before 
our eyes with coward indifierence Hannibal escalading the walls 
of a Eoman colony. The smoke from the conflagration of our 
farm-steads and lands comes into our eyes and &ces : our ears ring 
with the cries of our wailing allies, offcener imploring us to help 
them than the gods : we are here moving our army like a herd 
of cattle through the summer pastures and lonely sheep-walks, 
enveloped in clouds and woods. If in this way by traversing 
mountain-tops and passes M. Fnrius had resolved to recover the 
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city from the Gauls, as this second Camillus, whom we have found 
a dictator without a match in the troubles of our state, is 
preparing to recover Italy from Hannibal, Rome would still be in 
the possession of the Gauls. Though I fear lest, if we thus delay, 
our ancestors will have so often preserved it only for Hannibal 
and the Carthaginians. But as a true man and a real son of 
Eome, on the day that the news reached Yeii that he had been 
made dictator by the authority of the Fathers and the command 
of the people, although Janiculum was a hill quite high enough 
for him to encamp there and observe the distant enemy, he 
descended into the plain ; and on that very day in the middle of 
the city, where is now the burial-place of the Gauls, he cut to 
pieces the legions of the Gauls, as he did on the following day on 
this side of Gabii. Again, many years after, when we were sent 
beneath the yoke, at the Caudine forks by the Samnite enemy, 
was it, I would ask, by ranging over the ridges of Samnium, or by 
blockading and besieging Luceria and exasperating a victorious 
enemy, that L. Papirius Cursor thrust the yoke from the Roman 
neck and placed it upon the haughty Samnite ? In recent times, 
what other course but rapidity of action gave victory to 
C. Lutatius ? for on the day after he saw the enemy he suddenly 
surprised their fleet loaded with supplies, encumbered with its 
own stores and equipment Folly it is to suppose that the war 
can be brought to a conclusion by inactive campaigns or by vows : 
troops must be armed, and marched down into the plain, so that 
you may close man with man. By daring and doing the Roman 
state has grown, not by dilatory measures such as these, which the 
cowardly only designate as cautious." A crowd of Roman 
tribunes and knights kept thronging round Minucius while thus, 
as it were, harauguing ; and his presumptuous words caught the 
ears even of the soldiers ; and had the conduct of the war been a 
matter for vote, they were evidently disposed to give it for pre- 
ferring Minucius to Fabius as their general 

XV. Fabius, intent no less on the conduct of his own troops 
than on that of the enemy, at first shewed his resolution was un- 
conquered by them. Although he well knew that not in his camp 
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only, but now even at Kome, his delaying was illspoken of, he still 
spent the whole remaining portion of the summer in an obstinate 
adherence to the same course of policy : so that Hannibal, aban- 
doning all hopes of the engagement which he had so anxiously 
sought for, was now looking around for a place for his winter 
quarters, because that district, consisting of orchards and vineyards, 
and all planted with the luxuries rather than the necessaries of life, 
though it furnished supplies for the present, would not do so through- 
out the year. This intelligence was brought to Fabius by the scouts. 
When he felt convinced that Hannibal would return through the 
same narrow pass by which he had entered the Falemian 
territory, he occupied Mount Callicula and Casilinum with 
sufficiently strong guards; which city, intersected by the river 
Vultumus, divides the Falernian and Campanian territories. He 
himself marched back his army by the same heights, having 
despatched L. Hostilius Mancinus to reconnoitre with four 
hundred of the allied cavalry. Mancinus being one of the many 
young men who had frequently heard the fierce harangues of the 
master of the horse, having first advanced in reconnoitring order 
that he might observe the enemy from a safe position, when he 
saw the ^N'umidians scattered all about through the villages, he 
seized his opportunity and even cut off some few of them. 
Immediately his mind was engrossed with the desire of a combat, 
/ and the injunctions of the dictator were forgotten: who had 
ordered him to advance as far as he could with safety, and then to 
retreat before he came in sight of the enemy. The Kumidians, in 
small detached parties attacking and retreating, with skirmishing 
of cavalry and infantry drew on Mancinus almost to their camp. 
Thereupon Carthalo, who had the chief command of the 
cavalry, charged at full speed, and when he had put the 
enemy to flight before he came within a dart's throw, he pursued 
them as they fled for nearly five miles without stopping. 
Mancinus, when he saw that the enemy desisted not from the 
pursuit, and that there was no hope of escaping from them, 
cheered on his men and returned into the battle, though inferior 
to the enemy in every element of strength. Accordingly he him- 
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self and the flower of the cavah-y were surrounded, and cut to 
pieces. The rest, scattered in disordered flight, made good theit 
escape, first to Cales, thence by almost trackless paths to the 
dictator. It so happened that on that day Minucius had united 
his forces with those of Fabius, having been sent with a guard to 
secure the pass, (which above Tarracina is contracted into a narrow 
defile, and overhangs the sea,) lest, in consequence of the defence- 
less state of the Appian Way, the Carthaginians should be able to 
get into the Roman territory. After uniting their forces, the 
dictator and the master of the horse moved their camp into the 
lower road, through which Hannibal was about to march his 
troops. The enemy were two miles distant from that placa 

XVI. On the following day the Carthaginians filled with their 
forces on the march all the road between the two camps. Though 
the Eomans had halted close to their own entrenchments, in a 
position manifestly more favourable, yet the Carthaginian came up 
to them with his light horse, and in order to provoke the enemy, 
they fought in a desultory manner, advancing and retreating. 
The Eoman line remained in its position, and the fighting was 
slack, answering rather to the wishes of the dictator than of 
Hannibal. On the side of the Romans there fell two hundred, 
and of the enemy eight hundred. Hannibal now seemed hemmed 
in, the road to Casilinum being blockaded : and while Capua and 
Samnium and all the wealthy allies in their rear kept up a 
constant supply of provisions for the Romans, the Carthaginian, 
on the contrary, seemed likely to make his winter quarters amid 
the rocks of Formise and the sands and swamps of Litemum, 
overgrown with rank vegetation. Not did it escape Hannibal 
that he was being assailed by his own arts : therefore, since he 
could not escape by way of Casilinum, and since he must make 
for the mountains, and get over the ridge of Callicula, fearing 
likewise lest the Romans should attack his army somewhere shut 
up in the valleys, he devised an ocular delusion, frightful in 
appearance, to defeat the enemy's intentions, and determined in 
the fiLrst watch of the night to reach the mountains by stealth. 
The following were the materials of his plan for deceiving the 
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Romans. Bundles of wood, collected from the fields on all sides, 
and fiEiggots of rods and dry cuttings were fastened in front of 
the horns of oxen, large herds of which, both wild and tame, he 
was driving among other plunder from the country. A drove 
was made up amounting almost to two thousand oxen. To 
Hasdrubal was assigned the task of driving, at the first darkening 
in of the night, the herd to the mountains, after having set fire 
to their horns : particularly, if he could, over the passes occupied 
by the enemy. 

XYII. As soon as it was dark the camp was set in motion 
in silence : the oxen were driven a little in advance of the 
standards. When they arrived at the foot of the mountains and 
where the roads were narrow, the signal was immediately given, 
that after setting fire to their horns the herd should be driven to 
the mountains in front of them. The oxen stung as it were with 
madness, were urged on by sheer fright at the flame that glared 
from their heads, and by the burning heat which soon reached the 
quick and the roots of their horns. And as they rushed suddenly 
in all directions, all the brushwood around them was in a blaze, 
just as when woods and mountains have been set on fire : and 
the unavailing tossing of their heads, exciting the flame, presented 
the appearance of troops of men running to and fro on every side. 
Those who had been stationed to occupy the road across the pass, 
when they saw fires on the tops of the mountains and some over 
their heads, thinking that they were surrounded, deserted their 
post, making for the highest ridges of the mountains where the 
flames blazed with the widest intervals, under the impression that 
this was the safest road : however they fell in with some oxen 
which had strayed from their herd. At first when they beheld 
them at a distance they stood aghast at the wondrous apparition 
of animals which seemed to breathe flames : but afterwards when 
it was evident that the trick was of human contrivance, then 
indeed thinking there was an ambuscade, as with increased alarm 
they hurried away in flight, they further encountered some light- 
armed troops of the enemy. But night, as the panic on both sides 
was equal, kept both parties from beginning an attack till daylight 
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Meanwhile Hannibal, having marched all his columns across 
through the pass, and after defeating some of the enemy in the 
pass itself, pitched his camp in the territory of Allifae. 

XVIIL Fabius perceived this confusion, but thinking it was 
an ambuscade, and shrinking at any rate &om a night encounter, 
kept his troops within the works. At daybreak a battle took 
place just under the heights : in which the Romans (for they 
were considerably superior in numbers,) would have easily over- 
powered the light-armed of the enemy, cut off as they were 
from their party, had not a cohort of Spaniards, sent bsick for 
that very purpose by Hannibal^ arrived in time to save them. 
That body, more accustomed to mountains and better fitted for 
running among rocks and crags, and better equipped both by 
the agility of their bodies and the fashion of their armour, in 
this kind of battle had no difficulty in baffling a lowland 
enemy, encumbered with arms, and trained for a standing fight. 
Separating from a contest thus by no means equal, they made 
their way into their camps, the Spaniards with scarcely a 
casualty, the Romans with considerable loss. Fabius likewise 
moved his camp, and having crossed over the pass, took up a 
position beyond Allifse in a lofty and fortified situation. Then 
Hannibal pretending that he was making for Rome through 
Samnium, retraced his footsteps as far as the Feligni, bent on 
ravaging. Fabius led his army on the ridges midway between 
the columns of the enemy and the city of Rome, neither losing 
sight of him, nor falling in his way. From the Peligni the 
Carthaginian turned his course, and going back again into Apulia 
arrived at Geronium, a city deserted by its inhabitants in fear, 
because a part of the walls had fallen down in ruins. The 
dictator strongly fortified a camp in the territory of Larinum. 
Thence being recalled to Rome in consequence of some religious 
ceremonies, he not only urged the master of the horse in virtue 
of his authority as commanding officer, but also advised him and 
almost prayed him to place more confidence in tactics than in 
fortune : and imitate him as a general rather than Sempronius 
and Flaminius; that ho should not suppose nothing had been 
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done, because the whole of the smnmer had be^ spent in baffling 
the foe ; that physicians in like manner sometimes gain more by 
being passive than by stirring and operating; that it was no 
slight matter to have gained a respite firom being conquered by an 
enemy so often victorious, and to have recovered breath after an 
uninterrupted series of disasters. Having thus unavailingly 
admonished beforehand the master of the horse, he set out for 
Borne. 

XIX« In the beginning of the summer in which these events 
occurred, the war began in Spain likewise by land and sea. Has- 
drubal added ten to the squadron of ships which he had received 
from his brother, equipped and ready for action, and delivered 
to Himilco a fleet of forty ships. Thereupon leaving !N'ew 
Carthage and keeping the line of the coast with his fleet, he 
marched his army on the shore, ready to engage with whatever 
arm of the forces of the enemy he might meet. Cn. Scipio, when 
he heard that the enemy had moved out of his winter quarters, 
was at first disposed to follow the same plan : but afterwards not 
daring to engage with him so much by land, learning the great 
reputation of his new allies, having embarked picked troops for 
sea service, he proceeded with a fleet of five and thirty ships to 
meet the enemy. On the second day after leaving Tarraco, he 
reached a post which was ten miles distant firom the mouth of the 
river Iberus, Two look-out ships of the Massilians, sent forward 
from this place, brought word back that the Carthaginian fleet was 
lying at anchor at the mouth of the river, and that their camp was 
pitched on the bank. Accordingly that he might surprise them 
when not anticipating attack and ofP their guard by a simul- 
taneous and general panic, he weighed anchor and bore down 
towards the enemy. In Spain there are many towers built on high 
situations, which they use as watch-towers and strongholds 
against banditti. From one of these towers, when the enemy's 
ships were sighted, the signal was first given to Hasdrubal : and 
confusion arose among the troops on land and in the camp, before 
it reached the sea and the ships, as the splash of oars and other 
sounds of seamen were not yet distinctly heard, or the fleet seen 
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rounding the headlands. Suddenly, mounted videttes, sent one 
after the other by EEasdrubal, ordered those who were strolling on 
the shore or resting quietly in their tents, expecting anything 
rather than an enemy or a battle on that day, to embark without 
a moment's delay, and to take their arms : announcing that the 
Roman fleet was already close off the port These orders horse- 
men despatched in all directions kept repeating. Presently 
Hasdrubal himself came up with all his forces. All the locality ^ 
resounded with confusion of varied description ; rowers and 
soldiers crowding into the ships, rather like men running away 
from the land than advancing into action. Scarcely had all 
embarked when some loosed their moorings and pulled out against 
their anchors ; others, that nothing might impede them, cut their 
cables, and by doing everything hastily and in too hurried a 
manner, the services of the crew were hampered by tljie materiel of 
the soldiers, and the soldiers were prevented by the bustling of 
the sailors from seizing their arms or looking to them. Already 
were the Romans not only approaching but had even drawn up 
their ships for action. The Carthaginians therefore, thrown into 
disorder, not so much by the enemy and the attack, as by their 
own confusion, having, to speak correctly, rather attempted than ^ 
begun an engagement, turned their fleet for flight. And since 
the mouth of the river in front of them was not passable for 
a broad line, formed by so many ships advancing together, they 
ran their ships on shore in all directions, and some being got 
out of the ships by leaping into shallow water, others on to the 
dry shore, some armed, others unarmed, made good their escape 
to their army, which was drawn up in line on the shore. Two 
Carthaginian ships however were captured at the first shock, 
and four were sunk. 

XX. The Romans, though the enemy was master of the shore, 
and they saw armed troops lining the whole coast, without delay 
pursued the disorderly fleet of the enemy, and dragged out into 
deep water, after fastening cables to their sterns, all the ships 
which had not either smashed their prows by running aground, or 
set their keels fast in the shallows. They took about five and 
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twenty ships out of forty. Nor was that the &iiest firuit of the 
victory : they had in one easy encounter become masters of the 
whole seaboard of that district Accordingly they went on with 
their fleet to Honosca^ and having disembarked firom their ships 
upon the coast, after they had taken the city by storm and pillaged 
it, they next made for New Carthage : and when they had laid 
waste the whole countiy round, they finally set fire also to the 
buildings contiguous to the wall and gates. From here the fleet, 
now loaded with plunder, arrived at Longuntica, where a great 
quantity of esparto had been stored by Hasdrubal for the purposes 
of the fleet ; after taking away as much of it as was sufficient for 
their necessities they burnt all the rest. Nor did the fleet cruise 
along the promontories of the mainland only, but crossed over to 
the island of Ebusus : where after a laborious but fruitless assault, 
which lasted .two days, upon the city which is the capital of the 
island, finding that they were wasting their time on a hopeless 
project, they had recourse to plundering the country, and after they 
had sacked and burnt several villages, and taken more booty than 
from the mainland, when they had retired to their ships, deputies 
came from the Balearic islands to Scipio to sue for peace. Thence 
the fleet steered back, and they returned to the northernmost parts 
of the province, where deputies from all the tribes which dwell on 
the Iberus, and from many even in the remotest parts of Spain, 
assembled. Now the number of tribes that after giving hostages 
became actually under the sway and command of the Romans, was 
more than a hundred and twenty. The Eomans therefore, feeling as 
perfect confidence in their army as in their navy, advanced as far 
as the pass of Castulo. Hasdrubal retired into Lusitania and 
nearer the Atlantic. 

XXL After this it seemed probable that the remainder of the 
summer would be undisturbed, and it would have been so had the 
Carthaginian been the only enemy ; but besides that the temper 
of the Spaniards is naturally restless and eager for novelty, Man- 
donius and Indibilis, the latter of whom had formerly been a petty 
king of the Ilergetes, after the Eomans had retired from the pass 
to the sea coast, rousing their countrymen, came to lay waste the 
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conquered territory of the Eoman aUies. A military tribune with 
light-armed auxiliaries being sent against them by Scipio, routed 
them all after an easy struggle, as they Vere but a hastily organized 
body: some having been slain and captured, a large portion of 
them were deprived of their arms. This disturbance, however, 
brought back Hasdrubal as he was retiring towards the Atlantic, to 
protect his allies on the south side of the Iberus, The Carthaginian 
camp was in the territory of the Ilercavonenses, the Roman at New 
Meet, when unexpected intelligence turned the war into another 
quarter. The Celtiberians who had sent the chiefs of their own 
district as deputies and had given hostages to the Eomans, aroused 
by a messenger sent from Scipio, took up arms and invaded the 
province of the Carthaginians with a powerful army, and captured 
by storm three towns. After that, encountering Hasdrubal himself 
in two battles with splendid success, they slew fifteen thousand of 
the enemy, and captured four thousand, with a large number of 
military standards. 

XXII. This being the position of affairs in Spain, P. Scipio 
arrived in his province, having been sent thither by the Senate, (his 
military command having been prolonged after his consulship) with 
thirty ships of war, and eight thousand soldiers, and carrying a 
large quantity of supplies for his army. This fleet, swelled to an 
enormous size by the long line of transports, was observed at some 
distance, and entered in safety the harbour of Tarraco to the great 
joy of the citizens and allies. When the soldiers had been landed 
Scipio set out and joined his brother, and henceforth they carried 
on the war with united courage and counsels. The Carthaginians 
therefore being engaged in the war with the Celtiberians, they 
promptly crossed the Iberus : and when no enemy was seen they 
hastened their march to Saguntum, because it was reported that 
hostages from the whole of Spain, committed to safe keeping by 
Hannibal, were there kept in the citadel by a not very strong guard. 
This pledge alone checked the affections of all the people of Spain, 
who were inclined towards an alliance with the Eomans, fearing as 
they did that the guilt of their treason would be punished by the 
blood of their own children. From that restraint a single indivi- 
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dual, by a scheme rather ingenious than honourable, liberated Si>ain. 
Abelux was a noble Spaniard of Saguntum, hitherto MthM to the 
Carthaginians : but now (such is for the most part the disposition 
of barbarians) had changed his allegiance with fortune ; but con- 
sidering that a deserter going over to the enemy without betraying 
some important interest, was nothing but a single worthless and 
d^raded individual, he bethought himself how he could prove most 
serviceable to his new allies. Accordingly having turned over 
everything which fortune could put in his power, he applied his 
mind more especially to the delivering up of the hostages, con- 
sidering that this one thing would most of all conciliate for the 
Eomans the friendship of the Spanish chieftains. But since he 
weU knew, that without the orders of the governor, Bostar, the 
guards of the hostages would no nothing, he craftily addressed 
himself to Bostar in person. Bostar had his camp outside the 
city on the edge of the shore, that he might preclude the Bomans 
from approaching from the harbour. He there took him privately 
apart and warned him, as though he were ignorant what was the 
position of aflfairs. " Fear," said he, " has up to this day checked 
the feelings of the Spaniards, because the Bomans were feu? off : 
but now the Eoman camp is on this side of the Iberus, a secure 
fortress and asylum for those who wish a change : therefore we 
must by kindness and favour subdue those upon whom fear is no 
restraint." When Bostar marvelled and cross-questioned him as 
to what that unexpected gift of so much importance could be, he 
answered — " Send back the hostages to their states : that will be 
a pleasing act both in private to their relations, who enjoy the 
highest reputation in their respective states, and in public to the 
different tribes. Every man wishes to be trusted, and confidence 
reposed usually enforces fidelity itself. The office of restoring the 
hostages to their homes I claim for myself, that I may aid my 
project by active exertions spent upon it as well, and may add as 
much additional pleasantness to a service so pleasing in its own 
intrinsic nature." When he had persuaded the man, who was 
not shrewd compared with the usual cunning of Carthaginians, he 
proceeded secretly by night to the outposts of the enemy, and 
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meeting with some Spanish anxiliaries, he was conducted in safety 
by them to Scipio, and told him the news he brought. Pledges 
being given and received, and the time and place having been 
appointed for delivering the hostages, he returned to Saguntum. 
The following day he spent with Bostar in receiving his commands 
for carrying out the business. Being dismissed, when he had so 
arranged it that he should go at night that he might escape the 
notice of the enemy's sentinels, after rousing the guards of the 
youths at the hour agreed upon by them, he set out and led them 
as though unaware of it into an ambush made ready beforehand 
by his own treachery. The hostages were conducted in safety into 
the Eoman camp, and everything else concerning the restoring of 
the hostages, just as it had been arranged with Bostar, was done in 
the same course as if it were being carried out in the name of the 
Carthaginians. The popularity, however, of the Eomans was 
somewhat greater than that of the Carthaginians would have been 
in the like case ; for the latter, who had been found oppressive 
and haughty in prosperity, might have seemed to have been 
softened by misfortune and fear : the Eomans, unknown before, 
had on their first arrival begun with an act of kindness and libe- 
rality : and Abelux, a sagacious man, did not seem a likely person 
to have changed his allies to no purpose. Accordingly all with 
great unanimity began to meditate a revolt, and hostilities would 
instantly have commenced had not winter intervened, which com- 
pelled Romans and Carthaginians alike to retire to the shelter of 
their quarters. 

XXIII. Such were the contemporary transactions in Spain 
during the second summer of the Punic War, while in Italy 
Fabius' usual policy in refusing battle had given a short respite 
to the disasters of the Eomans. This policy, though it kept 
Hannibal disturbed with no inconsiderable anxiety, for he saw 
that the Eomans had at length selected as the conductor of their 
military operations one who would carry on the war by rule and 
not by chance, nevertheless was held in contempt by the citizens 
both military and civilian alike, especially when during his absence 
a battle had been fought by the rashness of the master of the 
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hone, the event of which I ahofuld niher teim faieky than pTO&- 
peionsL Two dicumstances had contnbated to incfeaae the nn- 
popolarity of the dictator; one arising horn the treachery and 
artifice of Hannfhal, for, when the land of the dictator had been 
pointed out to him by deserters, while all aronnd was razed to the 
ground, he ordered that it alone should be spared firom fire and 
sword and all hostQe violence whatever, so that this should appear 
to be a consideration given for some secret compact : the second 
from an act of his own, at first perhaps of doubtM character, 
because he had not waited for the sanction of the Senate, though 
in the end it decidedly proved to his greatest credit, in the exchang- 
ing of the prisoners : for, as had been done in the first Punic 
War, an agreement had been made between the Eoman and Car- 
thaginian generals, that the party which received more than it 
gave, should pay two and a half pounds of silver for each soldier. 
When the Eomans had received two hundred and forty-seven more 
than the Carthaginians, and there was some delay in paying down 
the money due for them, the matter being frequently discussed in 
the Senate, because the dictator had not consulted the Fathers, 
he sent his son Quintus to Eome and sold his land which had 
been uninjured by the enemy, and thus redeemed the public credit 
at Ms own private expense. Hannibal lay in a permanent en- 
trenchment before the walls of Geronium, of which city when 
captured and burnt he had left a few buildings to serve as 
granaries : thence he used to send forth two-thirds of his army 
to forage, whiler he himself was in his camp with the remaining 
third part equipped as light-armed troops, at once to protect his 
camp and, looking around, to prevent an attack &om any quarter 
being made on his foragers. 

XXIV. The Roman army was at that time in the territory 
of Larinum. Minucius, the master of the horse, was in command, 
after the dictator, as was before mentioned, had set out for the city. 
But the camp which had been pitched on a mountain in a lofty and 
secure position, was now brought down into the plain : and the 
temper of the commander led to the discussion of a bolder policy, 
that an attack should be made either on the scattered foragers, or 
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on the camp which was left with only a weak garrison. 'Nor did it 
escape Hannibal's notice that the tactics of the war had changed 
with the general, and that the enemy would act with more spirit 
than discretion. He himself, (incredible as it might appear,) though 
the enemy was nearer, despatched a third part of his soldiers to 
forage, keeping the remaining two-thirds in his camp; he next 
mo^ed his actual encampment nearer the enemy, almost two miles 
from Geronium, to a rising ground in sight of the foe : that they 
might know he was on the alert to protect his foragers, if any 
attack should be made upon them. Further on and nearer to the 
enemy and actually overhanging the Eoman camp an eminence was 
conspicuous ; and because, if he marched openly in broad daylight 
to seize it, the enemy would doubtless anticipate him by a shorter 
route, the Numidians were sent under cover of night and took it. 
As they occupied the place, the Romans on the following day, de- 
spising the smallness of their numbers, dislodged them, and thither 
themselves transferred their camp. Accordingly, as the one entrench- 
ment was but a small space distant from the other, and the Eoman 
lines had almost filled up the whole of that space, the cavalry were 
at the same moment sent out with the light-armed troops by the 
gates *of the camp furthest removed from Hannibal's camp, to attack 
his foragers, and far and wide massacred and pursued the scattered 
enemy. Nor dared Hannibal hazard a regular battle ; because his 
camp in case of an attack could scarcely be protected by so few 
troops. And now he carried on the war according to the tactics of 
Fabius (for part of his army was away) by almost complete inac- 
tivity and patience, and had withdrawn his troops into their former 
camp, which was before the walls of Greronium. Some authors 
affirm that a severe battle was fought in regular lines and with 
standards advanced to the charge ; the Carthaginians, they say, were 
by the first shock driven back in confusion to their camp, that a 
sortie was made from it and the panic suddenly seized the Romans : 
that next by the opportune arrival of Numerius Decimius, a Sam- 
nite, the battle was retrieved ; that Numerius the first in family and 
wealth not only in Bovianum, his native place, but in the whole of 
Samnium, while conducting by the command of the dictator eight 
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thousand infantry and five hundred horse into the camp, had shewn 
himself on Hannihal's rear and seemed to hoth parties to he a fresh 
reinforcement coming from Rome with Q. Fahius : that Hannihal 
too, fearing some amhuscade, withdrew his troops ; that the Eomans 
pursued, and hy the help of the Samnites stormed two forts on that 
day ; that six thousand of the enemy were killed, full five thousand 
of the Eomans ; but that in a loss almost so exactly balanced, intel- 
ligence was carried to Rome of a splendid victory, with a letter 
from the master of the horse still more delusive. 

XXV. These matters were frequently brought before the notice 
of the Senate and the popular assembly. When amid the joy of 
the state the dictator alone believed neither the report nor the 
letter, and added that though it were all true, he feared success 
more than failure : then M. Metilius, tribune of the commons, said 
such conduct could not be endured ; that not only had the dictator 
when present opposed all useful counsels, but even when absent 
still opposed them after they had been carried out : that in pro- 
longing the war he was intentionally wasting time that he might 
continue the longer in office, and might hold undivided authority 
both at Rome and in the army : for that one of the consuls 
had fallen in battle, the other, under the pretext of pursuing 
a Carthaginian fleet, had been banished to a distance from Italy. 
Two of the praetors were engaged in Sicily and Sardinia, 
though neither of their provinces required a praetor at this 
time. M. Minucius the master of the horse was almost put 
under arrest, lest he should see the enemy or carry on any warlike 
operation. Accordingly, by Hercules, not only Samnium where the 
ground had now been yielded to the Carthaginians, as though it were 
territory beyond the Iberus, but the lands of Campania, Cales, and 
the Falemian plain had been laid waste from one end to the other, 
while the dictator remained inactive at Casilinum, and protected 
his own land with the legions of the Roman people : the army and 
the master of the horse burning to fight, had been held back almost 
imprisoned within the entrenchment ; their arms had been taken 
from them, as though they were captives from the enemy. At 
length, as soon as the dictator left them, like men freed from a 
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siege, they bad marched out of their entrenchment, scattered and 
routed their enemies. Wherefore if the old spirit were in the 
Eoman commons, he would boldly pass a bill to cancel the power 
of Fabius : at present he should bring forward a moderate proposi- 
tion to equalize the authority of the master of the horse and the 
dictator : yet, not even so, should Q. Fabius be sent to the army 
before he had substituted a consul in the place of C. Flaminius. 
The dictator kept away from the assemblies. In a course of action 
by no means popular not even in the Senate was he listened to 
with quite favourable ears when he praised the enemy in a speech, 
and put down the disasters of the last two years to the account of 
the rashness and incompetency of the generals : and said that the 
master of the horse must answer for fighting contrary to his injunc- 
tion. He added that if the supreme command and administration 
of affairs were in his hands, he would let men know before many 
days were past, that to a good commander fortune was of no great 
importance ; that science and tactics were superior to it ; that it 
was more glorious for him to have preserved the army in a critical 
moment, and without disgrace, than to have killed many thousands 
of the enemy. His speeches of this kind being of no effect, and M. 
Atilius Eegulus being elected consul, to avoid a violent personal 
altercation on the question of his authority, the evening before the 
day appointed for passing the bill he left Eome for the army. At 
daybreak a meeting of the commons was held, and unexpressed 
resentment against and favour towards the master of the horse 
agitated the minds of the people more than feelings bold enough to 
make speakers come forward to support what was generally popu- 
lar: and though the popularity of Minucius was predominant, 
there were few to give sanction to the bilL One man indeed was 
found to recommend the measure, C. Terentius Varro, who had 
been praetor the year before, sprung not only from humble but 
even mean parentage. They say his father was a butcher who him- 
self hawked his meat, and that he employed this very son in the 
menial drudgery incident to their trade. 

XXVI. While yet a young man, when a fortune left him by his 
father, acquired from that kind of trafl&c, roused his ambition to a 
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hope of a more respectable position in society, and the toga and 
the forum pleased his fancy ; by blustering advocacy of low indi- 
viduals and low cases against the property and reputation of men 
of character, he first came into public notice, and then to public 
offices. Having discharged the duties of the qusestorship, the two 
eedileships, plebeian and curule, and lastly the prsetorship, his ambi- 
tion now aspired to the hope of the consulship, and with not too 
little cunning, he courted the gale of popular favour from the un- 
popularity of the dictator, and received the whole credit of the 
plebiscitum. All men, except the dictator himself, whether at 
Eome or in the army, both friends and foes, considered the passing 
of that bill as an afiront ojffered against him. He himself with that 
dignity of mind with which he had met his enemies* accusations 
before the multitude, bore the injustice of the people, embittered 
as it was against him, and receiving a despatch while yet on his 
way, of the decree of the Senate that the command had been di- 
vided, feeling satisfied that an equal share of military authority by 
no means produced an equalization of military skill, and with his 
spirit unconquered by his fellow-countrymen, as by his enemies, he 
returned to the army. 

XXVIL Minucius, whose arrogance had already been almost 
intolerable, owing to his success and popularity, now that he had 
gained a victory over Fabius, no less than over Hannibal, became 
more than ever extravagant and unreasonable in his boasts — 
" Fabius, our one single general in a season of difficulty, the man 
whom we have matched against Hannibal, has, contrary to all pre- 
cedents in our history, by the c ommand of the people been placed 
on an equal footing, — ^the commanding officer with his subordinate, 
the dictator with the master of the horse, and that in the same 
state in which masters of the horse are wont to tremble and shrink 
before the rods and axes of the dictator : so pre-eminent have been 
my good fortune and my merits. Therefore I will foUow up my good 
luck, if the dictator intends to persist in a dilatcuy and spiritless 
policy, condemned by the verdict of gods and men." Accordingly, 
on the first day on which he met Fabius, he said they must deter- 
mine first of all how they should employ their command thus 
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equalized. That for his part he thought it best that each should 
hold the chief authority and command either on alternate days, or, 
if they preferred longer tenure, for equally divided periods : so that 
the general in command, if ever he had an opportunity of striking 
a blow, might be on the same footing with the enemy not only in 
his counsels but likewise in his forces. Q. Fabius was far fix)m 
being satisfied with this : fortune, he said, would have the disposal 
of everything that was committed to the rashness of his colleague : 
" My command has been shared with you, not taken away : there- 
fore I will never willingly retire from that share of the politic ad- 
ministration of the war which is under my control ; nor will I 
divide the seasons or days of the command of the army with you, 
but by my counsels I will save what I can, since I am not allowed 
to save alL" Thus he gained his point that they should divide the 
legions between them, just as was the custom of the consuls : the 
first and fourth fell to the lot of Minucius, the second and third to 
Fabius. So also the cavalry they divided equally between them, 
and the auxiliaries of the allies, and the Latin nam& The master 
of the horse likewise required that they should form separate 
encampments. 

XXVIII. From this event Hannibal had a twofold cause of 
joy : for nothing of what was going on among the enemy escaped 
his notice, both from the frequent information of deserters and from 
his own spies : for he considered he would catch by his own plan 
of action the rashness of Minucius now freed from all restraint, and 
that the skiKulness of Fabius had lost half its strength. There 
was a rising ground between the camps of Minucius and the Car- 
thaginians. It was evident that the party who occupied it first 
would render the position of the enemy less advantageous. Han- 
nibal did not wish so much to take it without a struggle (although 
that was worth his while), as to draw on an occasion of a struggle 
with Minucius, who he well knew would advance at any instant 
and oppose him. The whole of the intervening country appeared 
at first sight useless to one intending to plant an ambuscade, for 
no part of it was woody or even overrun with thickets ; in reality 
the place was naturally formed for concealing a party in ambush, 
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the more so because no such stratagem could be apprehended in a 
valley destitute of vegetation. And there were among its windings, 
caverns of such a size that some could contain two hundred armed 
men each. Into these recesses five thousand infantry and cavalry 
were marched and concealed, as many as could conveniently find 
room in each position. In case however of the movement of some 
one incautiously emerging, or the glittering of their arms disclosing 
the stratagem in so open a valley, a few men were sent at daybreak 
to seize the rising ground which we mentioned before, and thus 
distracted the enemy's attention. At the first sight of them their 
numbers excited ridicule, and all claimed for themselves the duty of 
dislodgiog the foe. The general in person, among the most stolid 
and spirited of his troops, called to arms for the capture of the 
place, and with vain courage and empty threats taunted the enemy. 
In the first place he despatched in open order his light-armed : 
after them he sent his cavalry in close formation : lastly, when 
he perceived that assistance was being sent to the enemy as well, 
he advanced with his legions drawn up in order of battle. Hannibal 
likewise, despatching reinforcements of infantry and cavalry, as 
the battle became more general, one after another to his men when 
hard pressed, had by this time filled up a regular line of battle, 
and the battle was going on with the entire strength of both parties. 
The attack was begun by the Roman light-armed, who moving 
from lower ground up to a hill which was abeady invested by the 
foe, were routed and driven back, struck dismay into the ranks of 
the cavalry advancing up the hill, and fied back to the standards 
of the legions. The regular ranks of infantry alone stood fearless 
amid the panic-stricken, and appeared by no means unlikely, if the 
battle were fought in regular or straight lines, to prove a match for 
the enemy ; so much confidence had the successful skirmish, fought 
a few days before, inspired. But the troops in ambush having 
suddenly sprung up and caused such confusion and alarm by 
charging both flanks and rear, that no one had spirit enough left 
to fight, or hope to attempt to fly. 

XXIX. Then Fabius, who first heard the shouts of the terri- 
fied troops and then perceived in the distance their disordered 
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ranks, said, It is as I expected : fortune lias punished his rashness 
as quickly as I feared she would : equalled to Fabius in command 
he finds Hannibal his superior both in military qualities and 
success. But I will reserve all altercation and resentment for 
another opportunity : now advance your standards beyond the 
rampart. Let us wrest victory jfrom the foe, and extort a confes- 
sion of their error from our countrymen." By this time over a 
great portion of the field some had been slain, others were looking 
around for a way to escape, when the line of Fabius was seen 
coming to the rescue as suddenly as though they had dropped from 
the sky ; accordingly, before they came within a dart's throw, or 
engaged the foe hand to hand, they stopped the headlong flight of 
the Romans and checked the vigorous onslaught of the foe. The 
soldiers, whose ranks were broken and who were dispersed and 
scattered, fled for refuge from every side to the new and unbroken 
line : those who had fled together in large bodies, turned upon the 
enemy, and concentrating themselves, retired gradually and in 
order, or stood their ground, in close formation. .By this time 
almost one line had been formed out of the vanquished and fresh 
army and they were advancing their standards upon the foe, when 
the Carthaginians sounded a retreat, Hannibal openly declaring 
that Minucius had been conquered by him, he by Fabius. Thus 
after passing the greater part of the day with varied success, when 
they had returned into the camp, Minucius called together his 
soldiers and addressed them " Soldiers ! I have often heard that 
he is the best man who himself counsels what is advantageous: 
that he is second best who obeys a wise monitor : but that he who 
neither knows himself how to counsel nor to obey another, is of 
the lowest order of mind. For ourselves, since the first place in 
wisdom and genius is denied to us, let us hold to the second and 
intermediate kind : and while we are learning to command let us 
instil into our minds obedience to the wisa Let us unite our 
camp with that of Fabius : when we have carried the standards to 
his tent, as soon as I shall salute him as " Parent," a title which 
his good services towards us, and his high authority deserve : 
then shall you, soldiers, salute as " patrons " those whose good 
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swords and right-hands just now protected you : and if this day 
has given us nothing else, it has assuredly conferred on us the 
glory of having grateful feelings." 

XXX. The signal was given, and was immediately followed 
by a general shout to collect the baggage : they started, and pro- 
ceeding on their march to the dictator's camp, they changed the 
feelings of the dictator and all who were around him into admira- 
tion. When the standards were arranged before the tribunal, the 
master of the horse advanced before the rest, and when he had 
saluted Fabius as " Father," and the entire body of his troops had 
with one voice saluted the soldiers who surrounded h\rr\ ^ 
" patrons," he said — " Dictator, to my parents (to whom I com- 
pared you only in name, which is all my tongue can express) I am 
indebted formy life only : to you I owe not only my own safety 
but also that of all these soldiers : the decree of the commons, 
therefore, onerous to me rather than honourable, I am the first to 
cancel and annul : and praying for a blessing on you and me, and 
on these armies now under your command, on preserver and pre- 
served, I return under your authority and auspices, and restore to 
you these standards and legions. I entreat you to be appeased, and 
that you order me to retain my mastership of the horse, and each of 
these soldiers his own rank." Each then grasped his neighbour's 
hand, and the soldiers, when the assembly was broken up, were 
kindly and hospitably entertained by known and unknown friends 
alike : and that day from being a little while before gloomy in the 
extreme, and almost accursed, was turned into a day of joy. At 
Eome when the news of the action arrived, and was afterwards 
confirmed, not more by the letters of the actual commanders than 
of the common soldiers in both armies, every man according to his 
ability began to extol Maximus to the skies. His renown was 
equal with Hannibal, and his enemies the Carthaginians : and now 
at length they began to feel that they were engaged in war with 
Eomans and in Italy. For two years before, they had so despised 
Roman generals and soldiers alike, that they scarce believed that 
they were at war with the same nation, the mighty renown of which 
they had heard from their fathets. They say that Hannibal, like- 
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wise, retuming from the field, remarked, that at length the doud 
which was accustomed to settle on the ridges of the mountains, had 
burst forth into a shower, accompanied by a storm. 

XXXI. While these events occurred in Italy, Cn. Servilius 
Geminus, the consul, after cruising round the coast of Sardinia and 
Corsica with a fleet of a hundred and twenty ships, and receiving 
hostages from both places, crossed over into Africa : but before he 
made a descent upon the mainland he devastated the island of 
Meninx, and when he had received ten talents of silver from the 
inhabitants of Cercina, to save their territory likewise being burnt 
and plundered, he approached the shores of Africa, and landed his 
forces. His troops and the marines of the allies were nead; marched 
out to lay waste the land, in scattered order, just as though they 
were getting booty on uninhabited islands. In consequence, they 
heedlessly fell into an ambuscade, and when they were surrounded, 
men in straggling order by those in a compact body, men ignorant 
of the country by those who knew it well, they were driven back 
with great loss in ignominioiis flight to their ships. As many as 
one thousand men, together with Sempronius Blassus, the quaestor, 
were lost, and the fleet, hurriedly weighing anchor, from a shore 
that was crowded with enemies, set sail for Sicily, and was handed 
over at Lilybseum, to the praetor T. Otacilius, that it might be taken 
back to Rome by his lieutenant P. Sura. The consul himself pro- 
ceeded through Sicily on foot and crossed the strait into Italy, being 
summoned as well as his colleague, M. Atilius, by a despatch ftom 
Q. Fabius to receive the armies from him, as his six months' com- 
mand had now nearly expired. The chronicles of nearly all his- 
torians relate that Fabius conducted the war against Hannibal as 
dictator. Coelius writes in addition that he was the first dictator 
elected by the people. But it has escaped Coelius and the others, 
that the right of nominating a dictator lay with the consul alone, 
Cn. Servilius, who was then a long way off in the province of Gaul : 
and that, because the state, terrified by the recent disaster, was not 
able to abide the delay, they had recourse to the election by the 
people, of a magistrate to act as pro-dictator j that his subsequent 
achievements, his brilliant renown as a general, and the fact of his. 
L. 9 
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descendants exaggerating the inscription on bis statue, easily 
brought it to pass that Fabius should be called dictator instead 
of pro-dictator. 

XXXn. The consuls, Atilius and Geminus Servilius, having 
received their armies, the former that of Fabius, the latter that 
of Minucius, after fortifying in good time their winter quarters (it 
was the end of autumn), carried on the war according to the plans 
of Fabius with the greatest mutual unanimity. At the right 
moment they came upon Hannibal in different places, when going 
out to forage, harassing his march, and intercepting the stragglers : 
yet they were not inclined to risk a general engagement, which the 
enemy tried daily by every artifice to bring about : and so straitened 
was Hannibal by the want of supplies, that had he not feared in 
retiring at that time the appearance of flight, he would have returned 
into Gaul, there being no hope left of supporting his army in those 
quarters, if the consuls of the next year should carry on the war 
upon the same plan. When the war had been arrested in its pro- 
gress at G^ronium, the winter interrupting it, ambassadors from 
Neapolis came to Kome. They brought with them into the senate- 
house forty golden goblets of great weight, and their words were to 
this effect : " That they were aware that the treasury of the Roman 
people was being drained by the war ; and since it was carried on 
just as much for the towns and lands of the allies, as for the capital 
and citadel of Italy, — the city of Rome and its empire, the Nea- 
politans were of opinion that it was but fair that they should assist 
the people of Rome with whatever gold had been left them by their 
ancestors, whether for the adornment of their temples or for the 
relief of misfortune. If they had thought there were any resources 
in themselves they would have offered them with the same zeal. 
The fathers and people of Rome would render a pleasing service to 
them if they would consider all the goods of the Neapolitans as 
their own : and if they thought them worthy, they would be pleased 
at their acceptance of a gift of which the importance and value was 
increased by the spirit and good will of those who gave it with 
cheerfulness, rather than by its intrinsic wortL" Thanks were 
voted to the ambassadors for their munificence and attention, and 
the goblet which was of least weight was accepted. 
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XXXin. About the same time a Carthaginian spy, who had 
eluded capture for two years, was apprehended at Rome, and after 
his hands had been cut oflP was set at liberty : five and twenty 
slaves likewise were crucified for having formed a conspiracy in the 
Campus Martius. The informer had his freedom granted him, and 
twenty thousand asses of the heavy standard. Ambassadors were 
sent to Philip, king of the Macedonians, to demand the surrender 
of Demetrius of Pharos, who after being defeated had fled to his 
court. Others again were sent to the ligurians, to expostulate with 
them for having assisted the Carthaginians with supplies and native 
auxiliaries : at the same time to get a nearer view of what was going 
on among the Boians and Insubrians. Ambassadors were sent like- 
wise to the lUyrians, to their king Pineus, to demand the tribute, 
the day for payment of which had passed ; or, in case he wished to 
postpone the day, to receive hostages. Thus, though a mighty war 
was on their shoulders, no attention to any matter in any part of 
the world, however distant, escaped the notice of the Eomans. 
Again, it was made a matter of superstitious fear, that a Temple of 
Concord, which had been vowed two years before by the praetor, 
L. Manlius, during a mutiny of the army in Gaul, had not been 
contracted for up to that time. Accordingly Cn. Pupius and 
K Quintius Flaminius were appointed by M. ^Emilius, the city 
praetor, as decemviri for that purpose, and contracted for the 
building of the temple in the citadel The same praetor, agreeable 
to the decree of the Senate, sent a despatch to the consuls, for one 
of them to come, if they thought fit, to Kome, for the election 
of consuls ; announcing that he would proclaim the meeting for any 
day they might name. The consuls wrote back word to say that 
they could not possibly leave the enemy without loss to the state ; 
for which reason they thought that the election should be held by 
an interrex rather than that one of the consuls should be called 
away from the war. The Fathers thought it more proper that a 
dictator should be nominated by one of the consuls to hold the 
comitia. L. Veturius Philo was nominated, and chose for his 
master of the horse Manius Pompon ius Matho. Some flaw, how- 
ever, having occurred in their appointment, they were ordered to 
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ghre up their office on the fonrteeDth daj, and the state letomed to 
an interregnum. 

XXXIV. The consols' authority was continued a year longer : 
C. Claudius Centho, son of Appius, and then P. Cornelius Asina 
were appointed interreges by the Fathers. During the interr^num 
of the latter the comitia were held with a violent contest between 
the patricians and the commons. C. Terentius Yarro, who, as a 
man of their own order, had been commended to the commons, by 
declaiming against the patricians, and by his tricks to gain popu- 
larity, and who had won a brilliant reputation by the unpopularity 
of others, by crippling the resources of Q. Fabius and his dictatorial 
authority, the mob used all their endeavours even to force forward 
to the consulship ; the patricians opposed him with all their might, 
lest men by inveighing against them should become accustomed to 
be placed on an equality with them. Q. Bsbius Herennius, a 
tribune of the commons, and a kinsman of C. Terentius, tried 
to gain ^Eivour for his own candidate by accusing not merely 
the Senate but even the augurs for having prevented the dictator 
from completing the election, and by thus bringing odium upon 
them. He asserted that Hannibal had been brought into Italy 
by the nobility, who had for many years been desirous of a 
war : that that war was being protracted by the intrigues of the 
same persons, whereas it could be brought to an end. That it was 
evident the war could be maintained with four legions of soldiers 
in all, from the fact that M. Minucius had fought with success in 
the absence of Fabius : that two legions had been thrown in the 
enemy's way to be cut to pieces, and then they had been rescued 
from actual butchery, that the man who had prevented the Eomans 
from conquering before he delivered them from defeat, might be 
saluted as father and patron. Subsequently the consuls had pro- 
tracted the war by the artifices of Fabius, when they might have 
brought it to a conclusion. This was a covenant agreed upon 
among all the nobles: nor would they ever have the war con- 
cluded until they had elected a consul really a plebeian, that is, a 
new man. For the plebeian nobles had already been initiated into 
the same mysteries, and had begun to look with contempt upon the 
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commonalty, fix)m the moment they ceased to be despised by the 
patricians. Who cotdd not plainly see that their end and object 
was to enter upon an interregnum, so that the elections should be 
under the influence of the patricians ? That was what both the 
consuls had had in view in tarrying with the army : afterwards, 
because, contrary to their wishes, a dictator had been appointed to 
hold the comitia, they had carried it, as it were by storm, that they 
should get the augurs to declare the dictator informally elected. 
Thus had they brought about an interregnum. One consulship 
assuredly was in the hands of the commons of Eome : the people 
would have it at their free disposal, and would confer it upon the 
man who preferred rather to conquer in reality than to lengthen the 
term of his command. 

XXXV. When the commons had been inflamed by these 
harangues, though there were three patrician candidates, P. Cor- 
nelius Merenda, L. Manlius Vulso, and M. iEmilius Lepidus, and 
two candidates of plebeian families who had now been ennobled, 
C. Atilius Serranus, and Q. iElius Paetus, of whom one was a 
pontiff the other an augur, C. Terentius alone was elected consul, 
that the comitia for electing his colleague might be in his hands. 
Then the nobles finding that their rival candidates had not suffi- 
cient strength, compelled L. /Kmilius Paullus, an enemy to the 
commons, though for a long time he stoutly refused to stand, to 
become a candidate. He had been consul with M. Livius, and by 
the condemnation of his colleague and almost of himself, had 
escaped not altogether unscathed from the the fiery ordeal On 
the next election day, when all the candidates who had stood 
against Varro, retired in his favour, he was given to the consul 
rather as a match to oppose him than as a colleagua The prse- 
torian comitia were next held, and Manius Pomponius Matho, and 
P. Furius Philus were elected. The duty of administering justice 
to the citizens of Eome fell to the lot of Pomponius, between 
Roman citizens and foreigners to P. Furius Philus. Two praetors 
were added, M. Claudius Marcellus was sent into Sicily, Lucius 
Postumius.Albinus into GauL All these were appointed in their 
absence : nor was any of them, except the consul Terentius, en- 
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troBted with an office which he had not already held before, several 
worthy and energetic men being passed over, because at sach a 
crisis it seemed advisable that no office should be entrusted to any 
one for the first time. 

XXXVL The number of armies likewise was increased : yet 
there is such a conflict of statements among authors, as to the 
number and nature of the forces, both horse and foot, which were 
now added, that I can scarcely venture to assert anything as posi- 
tively certain. Some assert that ten thousand recruits were entered 
to fill up their losses : others, that four new legions were enrolled, 
so that they might carry on the war with eight legions : farther 
that the legions were increased by a certain number of horse and 
foot, one thousand foot and one hundred horse being added to 
each, so that they consisted each of five thousand foot, and three 
hundred horse : and that the allies furnished double the number 
of horse, and an equal number of infantry : some others affirm 
that there were eighty-seven thousand two hundred armed men in 
the Eoman camp when the battle was fought near CannsB. On 
this point there is no disagreement of opinion whatever, that the 
war was prosecuted with greater eflPorts and energy than in former 
years ; as the dictator had given rise to the hope that the enemy 
could be conquered. Before, however, the new legions began 
to move their standards from the city, the decemviri were ordered 
to approach and examine the sacred books, on account of men 
having been generally alarmed by strange prodigies. For it 
had been reported that it had rained stones both on the Aventine 
at Eome, and at Aricia about the same time : that statues in the 
Sabine territory had sweated blood copiously, — a sign of slaughter, 
— ^that the waters had flowed hot from the fountain. This latter 
prodigy also caused greater terror, as it had frequently occurred: 
again in the Colonnade, near the Campus Martins, several persons 
had been struck by lightning from heaven and killed. Purifica- 
tions for these portents were performed in accordance with the 
directions of the books. Ambassadors from Psestum brought some 
golden goblets to Eome : thanks were voted them as to the Nea- 
politans, but the gold was not accepted. 
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XXXV 11. About the same time a fleet from Hiero arrived 
at Ostia with a large cargo of supplies. The Syracusan ambas- 
sadors being introduced into the Senate, announced that king 
Hiero had been so deeply grieved to hear the news of the death 
of the consul, C. Flaminius, and the destruction of his army, that 
he could not have been more moved by any disaster affecting his 
own power or his own kingdom. Accordingly, although he was 
well aware that the greatness of the Roman people was almost more 
extraordinary in adversity than in prosperity, yet he had sent them 
everything by which good and feithful allies can assist their 
friends in war, which he earnestly implored the conscript Fathers 
not to refuse to accept. First of all, for the sake of the omen, they 
were now bringing a golden statue of Victory, of three hundred 
and twenty pounds' weight, which they begged them to accept, 
keep by them, and hold as their own for ever. They had brought 
likewise three hundred thousand measures of wheat, two hundred 
thousand of barley, that there might be no want of provisions ; 
and any further supplies that were required they would conVey to 
any spot the Fathers might appoint. King Hiero is aware that 
the Roman people does not employ either legionary troops or 
cavalry except Romans or of the Latin name : but that he had 
seen auxiliaries of light-armed troops, consisting of foreigners, like- 
wise in the Roman camp. Accordingly, he had sent one thousand 
archers and slingers, a suitable force to act against the Baleares and 
Mauri, and other nations which fought with missile weapons. To 
these presents the ambassadors added likewise a word of advice, 
that the prsetor, to whose lot the province of Sicily had fallen, 
should conduct a fleet over into Africa : so that the enemy also 
might find a war in their own land, and less liberty be afforded 
them of sending assistance to Hannibal. The Senate returned the 
following answer to the king : that Hiero was a worthy man and a 
right noble ally, and had consistently kept faith from the day he 
had entered into friendship with the Roman people, and had mimi- 
ficently assisted the Roman cause, at all times and in all places ; 
the Roman people felt all due gratitude for this. The Roman 
people had not accepted the gold, which had likewise been brought 
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them hy certain states, while acknowledging the kindness of the 
act They would accept the statue of Victory, and the omen : 
and they would give and dedicate for the future habitation of the 
goddess, the Capitol, the temple of Jupiter, best and greatest : 
hoping that when consecrated in that citadel of the city of Eome, 
with her own gracious consent, she would continue there, the firm 
and lasting friend of the Eoman people. The slingers, archers, and 
the com were handed over to the consuls. Five and twenty quin- 
queremes were added to the fleet of ships which were with T. 
Otacilius, the pro-prsetor, in Sicily ; and permission was given him 
to cross over into A&ica, if he deemed it for the interests of the 
commonwealth. 

XXXVin. The levy completed, the consuls waited a day 
or two, until the allies from the Latin name arrived. At this 
time, the soldiers were sworn in by the military tribunes, which 
had never been done before, to assemble at the command of the 
consuls, and not to leave without their permission ; for up to that 
time, the military oath only had been employed : and when they 
had met to divide into decuries or centuries, the cavaby being 
formed into decuries and the infantry into centuries, they used to 
take a voluntary oath among themselves, that they would not 
leave or retire from their ranks for flight or fear, except to take 
or fetch a weapon, or strike a foe, or save a countryman. This 
was converted by the tribunes from a voluntary compact be- 
tween the soldiers themselves, into a formal imposition of an oath. 
The consul, Varro, before the standards were moved from the city, 
made several speeches of a warlike and denunciatory character, that 
he would finish the war (which had been invited -into Italy by the 
nobles, and would remain in the heart of the commonwealth if they 
employed any more generals like Fabius) on the very day he got 
sight of the enemy. His colleague PauUus made but one address, 
on the day before they left the city, more true though less popular, 
in which he made no strictures on Varro, save this one only, that 
he wondered how any general before he knew either his own, or 
the forces of the enemy, the situation of the places, or the character 
of the country, even now while in the city could know what lie 
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must do when in arms, and could even foretell the day when he 
would fight the enemy with standards advanced to the charge. 
" As for myself," he added, " I will not anticipate prematurely 
those measures which circumstances impose on men, rather than men 
on circumstances. My prayer is that all cautious and deliherate 
proceedings may turn out as prosperously as expected : rashness, 
setting aside its folly, has hitherto proved also disastrous." On the 
very face of his address it was evident that he would prefer safe to 
hasty counsels : and that he might persevere in this course with 
greater steadiness, Q. Fabius Maximus is said to have thus addressed 
him on his departure. 

XXXIX. " Had you a colleague, L. uEmilius, (and this I should 
prefer above all things,) such another as yourself, or were you like 
your colleague, my address would be a mere waste of words. For 
were you both worthy consuls you would perform all that the in- 
terests of the republic required, even though I held my peace : and 
were you unworthy consuls, you would neither give ear to my words, 
nor attend to my advice. As it is, when I look at your colleague 
and see you the man you are, all my remarks shall be addressed to 
you : for I perceive you will prove yourself a worthy man and a 
good citizen to no purpose, if on the other hand the state be found 
wanting. Pernicious measures will have the same force and au- 
thority as good measures. For you are mistaken, L. Paullus, if 
you suppose you will have an easier struggle with C. Terentius than 
with Hannibal : I am not sure whether Terentius as your opponent, 
will not remain a more galling foe, than Hannibal as your enemy ; 
with the latter you will have to contend in the field only, with the 
former in all places and at all seasons : against Hannibal more- 
over, and his legions you must fight with horse and foot under 
your own command. Varro is a general who will oppose you with 
your own soldiers. If it were only for the omen's sake, banish 
from your mind the memory of C. Flaminius : yet his madness 
began not till he was consul, in his province, with his army. This 
man before he stood for the consulship, afterwards while canvassing 
for it, and now too as consul, before he sees the camp or the enemy, 
begins his raving : and he who by talking largely of fighting and 
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battles, rouses such storms as he has just now done among peaceful 
citizens, what do you suppose will be the eflPect on a body of young 
and armed men, and when his words are at once followed by action 1 
Be assured that if Terentius, as in his speeches he threatens to do, 
shall immediately bring on an engagement, it is either I who am 
ignorant of military tactics, with this kind of warfare, and this our 
enemy, or else some other spot will become more famous than Tra- 
simennus from our disasters. This is no occasion for vainglorious 
speeches in the presence of a single individual, and I may have 
transgressed the bounds of reason by despising rather than by 
coveting glory. But since this is the fact, the only course of car- 
rying on the war against Hannibal is that which I have adopted : 
nor does the result only (that is, it which teaches fools) shew this, 
but the same reasoning which has continued hitherto, and will con- 
tinue unchangeable so long as the world remains the same. We 
are carrying on a war in Italy, in our own country, and our own 
soil : the surrounding country swarms with our citizens, and our 
allies : with arms, men, horses, supplies, they assist us and will 
continue to do so : such proofs of their loyalty have they already 
given in our misfortunes : every day's delay makes us better, wiser, 
and braver. Hannibal, on the other hand, is in a foreign and hostile 
country, surrounded on all sides by hostility and opposition, far 
from home, far from his native land : nor has he peeice by sea or 
by land : no cities, no walled forts receive him : he sees nothing 
anywhere he can call his own : he lives from day to day on 
plunder. He has scarcely a third part of the army which he led 
across the Iberus : famine has destroyed more than the sword : and 
for the few who survive he has no longer suflScient means of life. 
Do you doubt, therefore, but that by a cautious policy we shall 
conquer one whose strength is waning every day ; one who has 
neither supplies, reinforcements, nor money 1 How long has he 
been lying before the walls of Geronium, a poor fortress in Apulia, 
as though they were the walls of Carthage 1 But I will not boast 
even in your presence. See how Cn. Servilius, and Atilius, the 
consuls of last year, befooled him. This is the only path of safety, 
L, Paullus, and one which your countrymen will render more diffi. 
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cult and galling to themselves than their enemies will For your 
own soldiers will wish for the same thing as those of the enemy ; 
Varro, a consul of Rome, will desire the same thing as Hannibal, a 
general of Carthage ; you must resist the two generals single- 
handed ; but you will resist tliem if you have courage to stand un- 
moved against the talk and slanders of men ; if neither the vain- 
glory of your colleague, nor the false aspersions heaped upon 
yourself, shall affect you. They say that truth too often suffers 
eclipse, but is never annihilated. He who despises glory, will have 
it genuine. Let them call yoa coward when you are cautious, slug- 
gish when considerate, unwarlike when you are a skilful general 
I had rather a wise enemy should fear you, than foolish country- 
men commend you. Hannibal wiU despise a man who ventures on 
every risk, he will fear one who does nothing rashly. Far be it 
from me to advise you to do nothing ; but that in what you do, 
reason should be your guide, not fortune, that everything may be 
always at your own disposal, and your own. Be armed and watch- 
ful, and do not miss your opportunity, nor give an opportunity to 
the enemy which he will make his own. All will be clear and 
sure to the man who is not in a hurry. Precipitation sees not 
before it, and is blind." 

XL The consul's address in reply was certainly a sorrowful 
one, for he confessed that Fabius' words were true rather than easy 
to put in practica The dictator allowed -that his master of the 
horse had been unbearable to him, and what strength or authority 
wiU a consul have against a colleague factious and headstrong ? "I 
escaped," said he, " the fire of popular indignation in my former 
consulate, merely singed ; my prayer is that all things may turn out 
prosperously. But if any misfortune happens I will expose my 
life to the weapons of the foe, rather than to the votes of my en- 
raged countrymen." After this conversation they say that Paullus 
set forth, escorted by the principal senators. The plebeian consul 
was attended by his own friends, the rabble, who presented a more 
imposing appearance from their numbers than their respectability. 
When they arrived in the camp, the recruits and the veterans were 
all mixed up together, and two camps were formed, so that the 
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new camp being the smaller of the two was nearer to Hannibcd, 
while in the old camp was stationed the majority and all the flower 
of their forces. After this, of the consuls of the year before, they 
sent M. Atilius to Rome, on the plea of his age : Greminus Servilius 
was appointed to the command of a Roman legion and two thou- 
sand horse and foot of the allies in the smaller camp. Hannibal, 
although he began to see that the enemy's forces were increased by 
one half, was yet wonderfully rejoiced at the arrival of the con- 
suls : for not only was there nothing left, from supplies obtained by 
plunder from day to day, but there was not even anything remain- 
ing to seize in any quarter, all the com in the surrounding district 
having been conveyed into fortified towns, when^the country was 
too unsafe : so that there scarce remained com enough for ten days 
(as was afterwards found out), while the Spaniards were prepared 
to come over to the Romans fiom sheer want of food, if they had 
waited till the time was ripe for a blow. 

XLI. But fortune likewise gave the consul an opportunity of 
displaying his rashness and headstrong character, for in checking 
the plundering parties, a battle was brought on of a confused 
nature, and occasioned rather by a sudden charge of the soldiers, 
than by a preconcerted plan or the command of the generals, and 
the contest was far from being maintained with equal success by 
the Carthaginians. As many as seventeen hundred were killed, 
though not more than a hundred of the Romans and the allies were 
slain. But the consul Paullus restrained the victorious troops in 
their disorderly pursuit, fearing an ambuscade. It was his day of 
command, for they held the command on altemate days. Varro 
was indignant and loudly exclaimed that they had let the enemy 
slip through their hands, and that the war might have been brought 
to a dose, if the movement had not been stopped. Hannibal was 
not very much grieved at that loss, but rather thought that it would 
act as a bait to the rashness of the more spirited consul, and espe- 
cially to the recruits : besides all the circumstances of the enemy 
were known to him, just as well as his own : that the commanders 
differed in temper and quarrelled between themselves, and that 
almost two-thirds of the troops in the army consisted of recruits. 
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Accordingly, thinking that he had an opportunity of time and place, 
well suited for an ambuscade, the following night he led his troops 
away, carrying nothing with them but their arms, and left the 
camp filled with all their treasures, both public and private pro- 
perty. Leading them across the neighbouring mountains, he 
concealed his infantry drawn up on the left, the cavalry on the 
right, aud his heavy baggage, forming the central column, he led 
through the valley, in order that he might pounce upon the enemy 
while occupied in plundering the camp, deserted as it would seem 
by the flight of its owners, and while encumbered with booty. 
Fires were left in many places in the camp, in order to create the 
belief by the false semblance of a camp, that he wished to keep 
the consuls at their post, while he himself was gaining time to 
escape to some greater distance, a stratagem similar to that with 
which he had deceived Fabius the year before. 

XLII. At daybreak some surprise was occasioned by the with- 
drawal of the enemy's picquets, then on a nearer approach, the 
unusual stillness. When it was ascertained beyond a doubt that 
that the camp was empty, a general rush took place to the tents of 
the consuls, while they announced the flight of the enemy so 
precipitate, that they had left their camp with their tents standing : 
and that their flight might be the more secret, fires had been like- 
wise left in many places. This announcement was followed by a 
shout that the generals should give the order for advance, lead them 
out to pursue the enemy, and plunder the camp at once. One of 
the consuls acted like one of the military rabble. Again and again 
did Paullus cry that they must exercise foresight and precaution. 
At last, when he could in no other way prevent a mutiny or check 
its ringleader, he despatched Marius Statilius, a praefect, with a 
squadron of Lucanian horse to reconnoitre. When he had ridden 
up to the gates, he ordered the rest to stay without the works 
while he himself entered the entrenchment with two horsemen. 
After a thorough and careful inspection, he brought back word that 
undoubtedly it was an ambuscade : the fires had been left in the 
part of the camp which fronted the enemy : the tents were open, 
and aU articles of value had been left ready in the way : silver- 
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plate he had seen in some places lying scattered about, as if laid 
there for plunder. This intelligence, which it was hoped would 
deter their minds from their greediness, only served to inflame 
them : and when a shout arose from the soldiers that unless the 
signal was given they would advance without leaders, a leader did 
not fail to second their wishes. For Varro forthwith gave the 
order for the march. Paullus was himself for delay, and when the 
sacred chickens, on being consulted, likewise refused their assent, 
he ordered the evil omen to be reported to his colleague as he was 
just moving his standards beyond the camp : and although Varro 
was very much annoyed, yet the recent fete of Flaminius, and the 
record of the naval disaster of the consul Claudius in the first 
Punic War, impressed his mind deeply with a feeling of religious 
awe. An event little short of the personal intervention of the 
gods occurred that day to defer, if not to prevent, the curse which 
hung over the Romans. For it- fell out by accident that when the 
soldiers were not for obeying the consul's order to return into the 
camp, two slaves, the one belonging to a horseman of Formise, the 
other to a Sidicinian knight, who had been cut off by the Numi- 
dians with other foragers, when Servilius and Atilius were consuls, 
on that day made good their escape to their masters : these slaves, 
being brought before the consuls, announced that the entire army 
of Hannibal was lying in ambush on the other side of the adjoining 
mountains. The seasonable arrival of these men established the 
authority of both the consuls, at a time when the self-seeking 
policy of one of them had already succeeded in lowering his high 
dignity in the estimation of the soldiers, by his pernicious com- 
pliance with their wishes. 

XLIII. Hannibal, perceiving that the Romans had moved in 
a thoughtless moment, but had not been rashly led out into any 
extreme steps, returned to his camp without effecting anything, as 
his stratagem was discovered. There he could not remain many 
days in consequence of the scarcity of corn : and treasonable de- 
signs suggested themselves from day to day, not merely to the 
soldiers, composed as they were of a motley conflux from all 
nations, but even to the mind of the general himself. For when 
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murmurs were first heard, followed by loud and open complaints, 
the soldiers insisting on the payment of arrears, and protesting first 
against the price of com, and then against their famishing condi- 
tions : and when a report was spread that the mercenary troops, 
particularly the Spanish, entertained the design of going over to 
the enemy : Hannibal himself also, it is said, at times contem- 
plated escaping into Gaul, and after abandoning all his infantry, to 
make a dash for it with his cavaby. Such being the designs, and 
such the state of feeling in the camp, he now determined to move 
into a part of Apulia which is warmer, and therefore earlier in its 
crops : at the same time that desertion might be more difficult to 
the wavering, the further he retired from the enemy. He set out 
by night, after kindling fires as before, and leaving a few tents to 
make an appearance, in order that the Romans might be restrained 
by their fear of an ambuscade similar to the last. But when it was 
reported by the same Lucanian Statilius, who had reconnoitred 
every spot beyond the camp, and on the other side of the moun- 
tains, that he had seen the enemy marching in the distance, 
plans were again discussed for following on his track. Both the 
consuls maintained the same opinions as on all previous occasions : 
but almost everyone supported Varro, nobody Paullus, except 
Servilius the late consul : and thus adopting the opinion of the 
majority, they set out under the impulse of destiny to render 
CannsB celebrated by a Roman disaster. Near that hamlet 
Hannibal had pitched his camp, with his back to the wind 
Vultumus, which raises clouds of dust from plains parched with 
drought This circumstance was not only very advantageous to 
their actual encampment, but would be very beneficial to them 
when forming their line ; they were not exposed to it, for the wind 
blew only on their backs, while they would fight the enemy 
blinded by the dust blown in their faces. 

XLIV. When the consuls, after carefully exploring the roads, 
following the track of the Carthaginians, arrived at CannsB, 
where they kept the enemy in view, they fortified two camps 
nearly the same distance apart as before Geronium, after first 
dividing their forces as before. The river Aufidus, which flowed 
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by both camps, afforded approach for watering parties as the 
occasion of each side required, though not without giving rise 
to skirmishes. The Eomans in the smaller camp, however, which 
had been pitched on the other side of the Autidus, had less diffi- 
culty in watering, because the further bank had no guard of the 
enemy. Hannibal, entertaining a hope that the consuls would give 
him an opportunity for fighting in a place naturally formed for a 
cavalry action, in which arm of his forces he had never been con- 
quered, drew out his line^ and harassed the enemy by a sndden 
charge of his Numidians. Upon this the Roman camp again began 
to be embroiled by a mutiny among the soldiers, and the disagree- 
ment of the consuls: Paullus kept casting in Varro's teeth the 
rashness of Sempronius and Flaminius, Varro in Paullus' the 
plausible example of Fabius to cowardly and sluggish generals : 
while the latter called gods and men to witness, that no part of 
the blame attached to him, that Hannibal had now become the 
lord, as it were, of Italy : that he was held bound by his colleague : 
that their swords and arms were being taken out of the hands of 
the soldiers, enraged and eager for the fight : while Paullus de- 
clared, that if any disaster should happen to the legions, exposed 
and betrayed into an ill-advised and imprudent battle, he would 
be exempt from any blame, though a sharer in all the conse- 
quences. That he must take care that their hands were equally 
energetic in battle whose tongues were so ready and impetuous. 

XLV. While the time was being wasted in altercation rather 
than in deliberating, Hannibal, as he wag leading the rest of his 
forces back into his camp, detached his Numidians from the line, 
which he had kept drawn up till late in the day, to attack a water- 
ing party of the Romans from the smaller camp across the river. 
Having routed this disorderly rabble by shouting and tumult, 
before they had well reached the bank, they advanced as far as 
an outpost likewise, stationed in front of the rampart, and near 
the very gates of the camp. Great was their indignation that even 
a Roman camp should be terrified by irregular auxiliaries : so that 
this reason alone kept back the Romans from crossing the river 
forthwith, and forming their line, viz. that on that day Paullus held 
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the chief command. Accordingly Varro on the next day, on which 
day it was his lot to command, without consulting his colleague at 
all, displayed the signal for hattle, and forming his troops, led them 
across the river ; Paullus followed, because he could better dis- 
approve of the plan than refuse his assistance. After crossing the 
river, they united to their forces those which they had had in the 
smaller camp, and their line being thus formed, they placed the 
Eoman cavalry on the right wing (which was nearer the river), 
and next the infantry ; on the extreme left wing, the cavalry of 
the allies; within them the infantry, extending to the centre 
and contiguous to the Eoman legions, held their position. The 
first line was formed of the darters, with the rest of the light- 
armed auxiliaries. The consuls commanded the wings, Terentius 
the left, iEmilius the right : Geminus Servilius was entrusted with 
maintaining the battle in the centre. 

XLVL Hannibal, at break of day, after sending forward the 
Baleares and other light-armed troops, crossed the river, and began 
to draw up his men in line, as he had conveyed them across. The 
Gallic and Spanish cavalry he placed near the bank on the left 
wing, to oppose the Roman cavalry : the right wing was assigned 
to the Numidian cavalry, and the centre of the line was strength- 
ened by the infantry : so that each wing consisted of Afiricans, 
between which were placed Gauls and Spaniards. You would 
think that the Africans were for the most part Eomans drawn up 
in line, they were so completely equipped with arms which they 
had captured partly at the Trebia, though chiefly at Trasimennus. 
The shields of the Gauls and Spaniards were usually of the same 
shape, but their swords were different in length and form : the 
Gauls had very long swords and without points ; but the Spaniards, 
accustomed to attack the enemy by stabbing rather than cutting, 
wore swords convenient from their shortness and with points. 
More than all others the aspect of these nations, whether as regards 
the size of their bodies or their appearance, was terrific. The 
Gauls were naked above the navel : the Spaniards had taken up 
their position arrayed in linen tunics bordered with purple, and of 
extraordinary brilliance. The whole number of infantry whi(dMflp 
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then stood in line was forty thousand, and ten thousand cavalry. 
The generals who commanded the wings were Hasdrabal on the 
left, and Maharbal on the right : the centre was commanded hy 
Hannihal in person with his hrother Mago. The sun very conve- 
niently shone obliquely upon both parties, the Romans facing the 
fcouth, and the Carthaginians the north, whether purposely placed 
in that way or because they chanced so to take up their position. 
The wind, called by the inhabitants of the district, Vultumus, 
blew in the face of the Romans, and by rolling clouds of dust 
against their fsucea prevented them from seeing before them. 

XLVIL The battle cry being raised the auxiliaries charged, 
and the fight Avas first begun by the light-armed troops : then the 
left wing, consisting of the Gaulish and Spanish cavalry, engaged 
with the Roman right, by no means after the manner of a cavalry 
action: for they had to engage front to front, because as there 
was no space left around for evolution, on one side the river and 
on the other the line of infantry hemmed them in, both sides 
forcing their way directly forward. At length, the horses standing 
still and closely packed together, man grappled with man and tried 
to drag him from his horse. The contest now began to be carried 
on principally on foot : the battle however was more violent than 
lasting, and the Roman cavalry were defeated and fled. Towards 
the end of the cavalry action the battle between the infantry com- 
menced : at first the Gauls and Spaniards, not unequal in strength 
or courage, preserved their ranks unbroken : at last the Romans 
after long and repeated efforts, with their well-dressed front and 
compact Une, drove in the wedge-shaped body of the enemy, which 
projected from the rest of the line, and was too thin and therefore 
deficient in strength : when they were driven back and were hastily 
retreating, the Romans then pressed them closely: and dashing 
without stopping through the column of fugitives as they rushed 
along in headlong flight, they were borne first on to the centre line, 
and at last meeting with no resistance, they advanced as far as the 
African reserves. These were posted on both flanks, in the wings 
which had been thrown back, while the centre, where the Gauls 
and Spaniards were placed, projected a little. When the wedge 
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of men thus formed after being driven in at first rendered the 
front level, but afterwards by the pressure had formed even a bend 
in the centre, the Africans had by this time brought their wings 
round, and when the Romans rushed heedlessly into the middle, 
the Africans outflanked them: presently, by extending their wings, 
they hemmed in the enemy in the rear also. Upon this the 
Romans, after having gained one battle to no purpose, leaving the 
Gauls and Spaniards whose rear they had slaughtered, began a 
fresh encounter with the Africans likewise, not only on unequal 
terms owing to the fact that hemmed in as they were they had to 
fight with those who surrounded them, but also because they were 
fatigued and had to engage with fresh and vigorous troops. 

XLVIIL By this time on the Roman left wing also, where 
the cavalry of the allies was stationed to oppose the Numidians, 
the battle had been begun, languidly at first, and opened with a 
Carthaginian stratagem. About five hundred Numidians, with 
swords concealed beneath their coats of mail, in addition to 
their usual arms and darts, had ridden up from their own party 
under the semblance of deserters, with their shields behind their 
backs, and suddenly sprang from their horses to the ground : after 
throwing their shields and javelins at the feet of their enemies they 
were received into the middle of the line, and being conducted to 
the hindmost rank were ordered to remain quiet in the rear ; while 
the engagement was commenced on every part of the line they 
remained peaceable : but when the struggle had engaged the atten- 
tion and eyes of everyone, seizing the shields which were every- 
where lying about among the heaps of dead bodies, they fell upon 
the rear of the Roman line ; and striking their backs and wound- 
ing their hams, occasioned great havoc, and still greater panic and 
confusion. While in one quarter terror and flight, in another an 
obstinate but now desperate battle was carried on : Hasdrubal, 
who was in command of that part of the field, despatched some 
Numidians whom he had withdrawn from the centre, as their con- 
flict with their opponents was but slight, to pursue the scattered 
fugitives: and united the Spanish and Graulish infantry to the 
Africans, who by this time were almost worn out with killing 
rather than with fighting. ^ 
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ZLIX. On the other side of the field Faullus, although at 
the very first onset he had been severely wounded by a sling, not 
only frequently opposed Hannibal with a compact body of troops, 
but in several places restored the battle, whUe the Eoman cavalry 
protected him : at last they left their horses, because the consul's 
streogth began to fail even for managing his charger. After this, 
on someone announcing that the consul had ordered the cavalry 
to dismount and fight on foot, Hannibal, it is said, remarked, 
" How much rather would I that he were handing them over 
to me in chains ! " The struggle of the cavalry fighting on foot 
was nobly maintained, considering the victory was by this time 
beyond a doubt in the enemy's hands : the conquered preferring 
death where they stood, to flight ; the conquerors, enraged at 
them for delaying the victory, cutting those to pieces whom 
they could not put to flight : at length, however, they drove away 
the few who now survived, weary with their toils and their 
wounds. After this they were all dispersed, and such as were 
able sought to regain their horses for flight Cn. Lentulus, a 
military tribune, riding past saw the consul sitting on a stone, and 
all covered with blood. " L. -ZEmilius," said he, " the only man 
whom the gods ought to regard as innocent of the fault of this 
day's disaster, take this horse, while to you too any strength 
remains : I at your side can lift you up and protect you : do not 
make this day more fatal by the death of a consul ; even without 
this we have enough of tears and lamentation." To this the 
consul replied, "To thee, indeed, Cn. Cornelius, I bid god-speed; 
but beware less in fruitless commiseration you waste the little 
time there is left for escaping out of the enemy's handa Away ! 
tell in public the Fathers to fortify the city of Eome, and to 
garrison it strongly ere the victorious enemy approach: and tell 
Q. Fabius in private that L. iEmilius lived and now dies mindful 
of his precepts. Let me draw my last breath amid these heaps of 
my slaughtered soldiers, that I may not a second time be accused 
after my consulship, or stand forth the accuser of my colleague to 
protect my own innocence by criminating another." While strug- 
gling with these words, first a crowd of their flying countrymen. 
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then the enemy came suddenly upon them : ignorant who he was, 
they overwhelmed the consul with their weapons : Lentulus amid 
the confusion was saved by the speed of his horsa After that 
they were scattered and fled. Seven thousand men made good 
their escape into the smaller camp, ten thousand to the larger one, 
about two thousand into the actual hamlet of Cannae, who were 
immediately surrounded by Carttalo and his cavalry, no fortifi- 
cations protecting the village. The other consul, whether by 
accident or design, was not opposed by any body of the fugitives, 
and escaped in safety with about seventy horsemen to Venusia. 
Forty thousand infantry, two thousand seven hundred cavalry, 
being nearly an equal number of citizens and allies, are said to 
have been killed. Among these, both the qusBstors of the consuls, 
L. Atilius and L, Furius Bibaculus ; twenty-one military tribunes ; 
several who had passed the offices of consul, praetor, and aedile, — 
among them are mentioned Cn. Servilius Geminus, and M. Minucius 
who had been master of the horse the year before, and consul 
several years earlier : besides these, eighty who were either senators 
or had borne those offices which qualified them for being chosen 
members of the Senate, and who had voluntarily enrolled them- 
selves as private soldiers in the legions. It is said that three 
thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry were taken prisoners 
in that battle. 

L. Such was the battle of Cannae, equal in celebrifey to the 
disaster on the Allia : but aa it was less important in respect to 
its results, because the enemy did not follow up the blow, so by 
the slaughter of the army was it of greater consequence and more 
horrible. For the rout at the Allia, though it put the city in the 
enemy's hands, yet it did not destroy the army : but at Cannae the 
flying consul was scarce followed by seventy men, and almost the 
entire army shared the fate of the other who died. The troops in 
the two camps being a half-armed crowd without leaders, those in 
the larger camp despatched a messenger to tell those in the smaller 
camp to cross over to them while the repose of night bound the 
enemy, worn out with fighting, and now in their joy overpowered 
with feasting: that they would go in one body to Canusium. 
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Some entirely disapproved of this advice. Why did not those who 
sent for them come themselves when they could just as easily effect 
a junction 1 because it was evident that all the intervening space 
was crowded with enemies; and they had rather expose other 
men's bodies than their own to so great a danger. Others again 
did not so much disapprove of the plan as they were wanting in 
courage to put it in practice. P.* Sempronius Tuditanus, a military 
tribune, said, "Would you rather then be captured by a most 
rapacious and cruel enemy, and have a price set on your heads, and 
your value ascertained by men asking you whether you are Roman 
citizens or Latin allies, to gain honour for others from your 
indignities and misfortunes 1 Not you, at least if you are fellow- 
countrymen of L. iEmilius, the consul, who preferred an honour- 
Able death to a life of infamy, and of so many bravest men, who 
are lying in heaps around him. But before light comes upon us, 
and larger bodies of the enemy beset the road, let us force our 
way through these disorderly and irregular troops who are 
clamouring at our gates : good swords and stout hearts make a 
way through foes, however dense. In a wedge we will pass 
through this loose and disjointed body, as though nothing opposed 
us. Come then along with me, you who wish to save yourselves 
and the republic." With these words he drew his sword, and 
forming a wedge, he passed through the middle of the enemy : and 
as the !N'umidians kept discharging their javelins against their 
right side, which was exposed, they transferred their shields to 
their right, and escaped to the larger camp as many as six hundred : 
and thence setting out without a moment's delay, after another 
large body had united with them, they arrived in safety at Canu- 
sium. These proceedings among the conquered were being brought 
about rather by the impulse of their feelings, which every man's 
character or accident afforded, thafi in c«insequence of any plan of 
their own, or the authority of any officer. 

LI. When his generals flocked round the victorious Hannibal 
and were congratulatiug him, advising him that after finishing 
so great a war he should take the remainder of the day and the 
following night for repose for himself, and grant it to his exhausted 
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troops : Maliarbal the commander of the cavalry thought they ought 
by no means to stop. "Nay," said he, "that you may know 
what has been achieved by this battle, in five days you shall feast 
in triumph at the CapitoL Follow me : I will go first with the 
cavalry so that they will know that I have come, before they know 
I am coming." To Hannibal this project appeared too sanguine, 
and too great for his mind to embrace it at the moment. Accord- 
ingly he said he praised the zeal of Maharbal, but it required time 
to weigh the merits of the plan. Upon this Maharbal observed, 
" Of a truth the gods do not give the same man everything : you 
know how to gain a victory, Hannibal, but you do not know how 
to make use of it." That day's delay is firmly believed to have 
saved the city and the empire. The next morning as soon as ever 
it was daylight they set about gathering the spoils, and viewing 
the carnage which was horrible even to enemies : so. many thousand 
Eomans were lying, on every side horse and foot, as chance had 
brought each couple together in the battle or the pursuit. Some 
rose up from the midst of the heaps of dead all covered with 
blood, having been roused by their wounds which were stiffened 
with the morning cold, and were overpowered by the enemy. 
Some too were found lying alive with their thighs and hams cut, 
and laying bare their necks and throats they bade them likewise 
drain the blood that was left. Some were discovered with their 
heads plunged into the earth that they had excavated, and it was 
manifest they had made with their own hands pits for themselves, 
and burying their faces by throwing soil over them stopped their 
breath. But what especially attracted the attention of all, was 
a Numidian, alive, and stretched beneath the dead body of a 
Eoman who lay upon him, and with his nose and ears lacerated : 
for the Roman, his hands being powerless to grasp his weapon, 
turned by fury to madness, had breathed his last in the act of 
tearing his antagonist with his teeth. 

LIT. After collecting the spoils until late in the day, Hannibal 
led his troops to assault the smaller camp, and first of all by 
interposing a trench, he cut them off from the river. But worn out 
as they were with toil, watching and WQunils, they all surrendered 
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sooner than lie expected. They agreed to deliver up their arms 
and horses, on the condition that the ransom of each Eoman 
should be three hundred denarii, two hundred for an ally, one 
hundred for a slave, and that on the payment of that sum they 
should be allowed to depart with one coat each : on these condi- 
^ tions they were received into the enemy's camp, and were all 
handed over into custody, the citizens and allies being kept sepa- 
rate. While the time was being spent here, meanwhile all who 
had strength or spirit enough, to the number of four thousand men, 
and two hundred horsemen, made good their escape from the larger 
camp to Canusium, some in a body, others straggling through the 
fields, which was no less secure a course : and the actual camp 
was surrendered to the enemy by the wounded and the cowardly 
on the same terms as the other one. A great booty was ob- 
tained, and with the exception of the horses and men and what 
silver-plate there was, (of which there was a large quantity on the 
trappings of the horses, for they used very little silver wrought 
into dinner-services, particularly in a campaign,) all the remain- 
ing spoil was given up to be plundered. He next ordered the 
bodies of his own soldiers to be collected in a heap for burial : 
they are said to have been as many as eight thousand of his 
bravest men. Some authors relate that they carefully sought out 
and buried the body of the Eoman consul likewise. Those who 
escaped to Canusium were received by the inhabitants within their 
walls merely and under their roofs, but an Apulian lady named 
Busa, distinguished for her rank and wealth, assisted them with 
com, clothes, and provision for their journey as well : for which 
splendid entertainment the Senate afterwards, on the completion 
of the war, conferred honours upon her. 

LIIL To proceed, although there were four military tribunes 
on the spot, Fabius Maximus of the first legion, whose father had 
been dictator in a former year, and L. Publicius Bibulus and P. 
Cornelius Scipio of the second legion, and Ap. Claudius Pulcher of 
the third legion, who had been sedile the year before, yet P. Scipio, 
although quite a youth, and Ap. Claudius, were unanimoasly 
elected to the command in chiel While they were deliberating 
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with a few others on the crisis of the state, P. Furius Philiis, the 
son of a man of consular rank, announced to them that it was use 
less for them to cherish hopes that were already ruined : that the 
republic had been despaired of, and lamented as lost : that certain 
young men, under the leadership of L. CsBcilius Metullus, were 
turning their eyes towards the sea and the fleet, intending to leave 
Italy to its fate, and desert to the service of some king or other. 
When this calamity, which, setting aside its monstrosity, was a 
new woe added to so many disasters, had struck them motionless 
with stupor and astonishment, and when those who were present 
were giving their opinion that a council ought to be summoned to 
discuss the subject, young Scipio, the destined general of the war, 
declared that the matter required no council. " We must do and 
dare," said he, not take counsel, in so great a crisis. Let those 
who wish the safety of the commonwealth come with me imme- 
diately in arms : nowhere is it more truly the enemy's camp, than 
where such designs are meditated.'* At once he set off, followed 
by a few others, to the lodging of Metullus : and when he had 
found there the council of youths of which he had been apprized, 
he drew his sword and held it over their heads as they sat delibe- 
rating, and said — ^^'On my word of honour I swear that I will 
never desert the commonwealth of the Eoman people, nor will I 
suffer any Roman citizen to do so. If knowingly I break my oath, 
then Jupiter, supremely good and great, mayest thou visit my 
house, my family, my fortunes, with perdition the most horrible ! 
I require you, L. CaBcilius, and the rest of you who are here present, 
to take this oath : and let him who refuses to do so, know that 
this sword has been drawn against himself" Terrified as though 
they saw the conqueror Hannibal, they all took the oath, and 
delivered themselves to Scipio to be kept in custody. 

LIV. During the time in which these things were going on at 
Canusium, as many as four thousand infantry and cavalry, who 
had been dispersed through the fields in the flight, came in safety 
to Venusia, to the consul The entire number was distributed by 
the townspeople among their households, to be kindly entertained 
and provided for, and each soldier was presented with a toga, a. 
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tunic, and twenty-five denarii ; to each foot-soldier ten denarii, and 
such arms as they wanted. Other marks likewise of public and 
private hospitality were shewn them, vying one with another, that 
the people of Venusia might not be surpassed by a woman of Cann- 
sium in kind offices. But the great number of her guests made 
Busa's burden the heavier, for they were now amounting to ten 
thousand men. Appius and Scipio, when they heard that the 
other consul was in safety, immediately sent a messenger to enquire 
what forces of infantry and cavalry he had with him : and at the 
same time to ask whether it was his pleasure that the army should 
be brought to Venusia, or remain at Canusium. Varro in person 
led his forces over to Canusium, and already there was some 
appearance of a consular army, and they began to shew signs as 
though they meant to defend themselves at least by walls, if not in 
the field. Intelligence had been brought to Eome that not even 
these relics of the citizens and allies survived, but that the consuls 
with their two armies had been utterly cut to pieces, and all their 
forces annihilated. Never, when the city was in safety, was there 
so great a panic and confusion within the walls of Rome : I shall, 
therefore, give in before the burden of the task, and not attempt 
to relate what, in describing in detail, I shall make less than the 
reality. After the loss of the consul and the army at Trasimennus 
the year before, it was not the announcement of one wound upon 
another, but a multiplied disaster, the loss of two consular armies 
with the two consuls : and that now there was neither any Roman 
camp, nor general, nor soldiery : that Apulia, and Samnium, and 
by this time nearly the whole of Italy was in the power of Hanni- 
baL Assuredly no other nation would not have been overwhelmed 
by such an accumulation of disaster. Shall I compare with it the 
defeat of the Carthaginians at the iEgatian Islands, which they 
sustained in a naval action, and which so broke their strength 
that they retired from Sicily and Sardinia, and thenceforth sub- 
mitted to become tributaries both in kind and in money ? Or shall 
I Hken it to the defeat in Africa, under which this very Hannibal 
afterwards succumbed 1 In no respect are they to be compared, 
except that they were endured with a less courageous spirit. 
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LV. P. Purius Philus and Manius Pomponins, the praetors, 
summoned the Senate in the Curia Hostilia, to deliberate upon the 
defence of the city : for they doubted not but that the enemy, now 
the armies were annihilated, would come to assault Rome, the only 
operation of the war that remained. Unable to devise any definite 
plan in misfortuues not only very great but unknown, and while 
the cries of wailing women were resounding, and as nothing was 
yet clearly known, while the living and the dead were alike being 
lamented in almost every house : in such a state of things Q. Fabius 
Maximus gave it as his opinion, that light-horsemen should be sent 
out along the Appian and Latin Ways, who, by questioning per- 
sons whom they met that had been in the battle and were dispersed 
in all directions, might perhaps bring back word what was the fate 
of the consuls andjbheir armies ; and, if the immortal gods in pity 
to the empire had left a remnant of the Roman name, where those 
forces were ; whither Hannibal had gone after the battle, what he 
was meditating, what he was doing, or about to do. These things 
should be searched out and ascertained by active youths. That the 
Fathers in person should make it their business, since there was a 
deficiency of magistrates, to do away with the confusion and panic 
in the city, to keep the matrons from appearing in public, and to 
compel each to abide within her own threshold : to put a stop to 
the lamentations of families : to obtain silence in the city : to see 
that the bearers of every kind of intelligence were brought before 
the prsetors ; that each person await at home the bearer of tidings 
respecting his own fortune : moreover to place guards at the gates 
to prevent anyone from leaving the city : and to oblige men to 
place their sole hopes of safety in the preservation of the city 
and its fortifications. That when the confusion had subsided the 
Fathers should be formally reassembled in the Senate-house, and 
deliberate on the defence of the city. 

LVL When all had signified their approbation of this opinion, 
the crowd was removed from the forum by the magistrates, and the 
Fathers proceeded in different directions to allay the tumult 
Then at last a despatch was brought from the consul Terentius, 
announcing that the consul iEmilius and his army were cut io 
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pieces, that he himself yfOB at Canusium, coUecling the relics, as it 
were after a shipwreck, of this great disaster, that he had nearly 
ten thousand troops, irregular, unorganised. That the Carthagi- 
nian was remaining inactive at Cannas, bargaining about the price of 
the captives and the rest of the booty, neither in the spirit of a 
conqueror, nor after the manner of a great general After this the 
losses of private families were likewise spread abroad in their Seve- 
ral houses : and so completely was the entire city filled with grief, 
that the sacred anniversary of Ceres was omitted, because it is not 
allowable for persons in mourning to celebrate it, and at that crisis 
there was no matron unacquainted with grief. Accordingly, lest the 
same cause should occasion the neglect of other public and private 
sacred rites likewise, the time of mourning was limited by a decree 
of the Senate to thirty days. But when, after t^e confusion in the 
city had subsided, the Fathers had been summoned again in the 
Senate-house, an additional despatch was brought from Sicily from 
T. Otacilius the pro-praetor, stating that a Carthaginian fleet was 
ravaging the kingdom of Hiero, and that being desirous of afford- 
ing him the assistance he begged, he had received intelligence that 
another fleet was at anchor near the -^gatian Islands, equipped and 
ready for action : in order that, when the Carthaginians had per- 
ceived that he was gone away to protect the coast of Syracuse, they 
might immediately attack Lilybseum and the other parts of the 
Koman province : he therefore required a fleet if they wished him 
to protect the king their ally, and Sicily. 

LVII. After the reading of the despatches from the consul and 
the pro-prsetor, it was resolved that M. Claudius, who was in com- 
mand of the fleet stationed at Ostia, should be sent to Canusium 
to the army, and that a letter should be written to the consul to 
come to Kome at the earliest moment, consistently with the inter- 
ests of the republic, when he had handed over his army to the 
praetor. In addition to so great disasters they were terrified also 
by other prodigies, and by the fact that two Vestal virgins, Opimia 
and Moronia, were found guilty in that year of unchastity : one of 
them had been buried alive, as is the custom, near the Colline gate, 
the other had killed herself with her own hands. L. CantUins, 
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secretary of one of the pontiffs, (whom they nowcall the lesser 
pontiffs,) who had committed immorality with Floronia, had been so 
severely beaten with rods by the pontifex maximus in the comitium 
that he died under the stripes. This impiety being converted into a 
prodigy amid so many disasters, as is usual, the decemviri were 
ordered to consult the sacred books. Q. Fabius Pictor was also 
sent to Delphi to the Oracle, to enquire with what prayers and 
offerings they could appease the gods, and what termination there 
would be to so great disasters. Meanwhile several extraordinary 
sacrifices were made according to the directions of the books of fate : 
among them a Gaulish man and woman, and a Greek man and 
woman, were let down alive in the cattle market, into a place 
fenced round with stone, which had been already polluted with 
human victims, — a rite by no means Roman. When the gods, as 
they supposed, had been sufficiently appeased, M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus sent from Ostia fifteen hundred soldiers, whom he had levied 
for his fleet, to Rome, as a garrison for the city : he himself, send- 
ing in advance a legion of marines, (it was the third legion,) to 
Teanum, a city of the Sidicini, handed over his fleet to his col- 
league, P. jFurius Philus, and after a few days reached Canusium 
by long marches. M. Junius, nominated dictator on the authority 
of the Fathers, and Tiberius Sempronius master of the horse, pro- 
claimed a levy, and enrolled the younger men from the age of 
seventeen years, and some who wore the toga prsBtexta ; out of 
which four legions and a thousand cavalry were formed. They sent 
also to the allies and the Latin name, to receive the soldiers accord- 
ing to stipulation : they ordered them to get ready their arms, 
weapons, and other requisites : and they took down from the 
temples and porticos the time-honoured spoils of war. The want 
of free persons likewise, and the urgency of the case, caused another 
and a new form of enrolment to be adopted : eight thousand stout 
youths were selected from the slaves and bought at the public 
charge ; and, after first enquiring of each whether he wished to 
serve, they armed them. They preferred this description of troops, 
though they had the power of ransoming the prisoners at a leas 
expense. A 
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LVIII. For Hannibal after so successful a battle at CannsB, 
occupied with the cares of a conqueror, rather than of one prosecu- 
ting a war, after bringing out and separating the prisoners, had 
addressed the allies in terms of kindness, as before at the Trebia 
and Lake Trasimennus, and had dismissed them with a ransom : the 
Eomans too he summoned, and (as he had never done on any pre- 
vious occasion) addressed them in very gentle terms. He told 
them that he was not carrying on a war of extermination with the 
Eomans, but was fighting for honour and power. His anceetors 
had yielded to Roman valour, and ho was now endeavouring that 
the Romans should yield in turn at once to his good fortune and 
courage. Accordingly he allowed the prisoners power to ransom 
themselves : that the price per head would be, for a horseman five 
hundred denarii, for a foot-soldier three hundred, and for a slave 
one hundred. Although some addition was thus made for the 
cavalry to the sum they had agreed upon when they surrendered, 
yet they joyfully accepted any terms soever for making a compact. 
They determined that ten persons should be selected by their own 
votes, to go to Rome to the Senate, nor was any other guarantee 
of their fidelity taken, than that they should take an oath to return. 
Carthalo, a noble Carthaginian, was sent with them, to propose 
terms if their minds should chance to be inclined for peace. When 
they had gone out of the camp, one of them, a man with very little 
of the Roman character, returned to the camp as though he had 
forgotten something, for the purpose of freeing himself from his 
oath, and overtook his companions before nightfidl. When it was 
announced that they had arrived at Rome, a lictor was sent to meet 
Carthalo, to tell him in the words of the dictator to quit the Roman 
territory before night. 

LIX. An audience of the Senate was granted by the dictator 
to the delegates of the prisoners. The chief of them, M. Junius, 
thus spoke : "There is not one of us, conscript Fathers, who is 
unaware that no state has ever held prisoners in greater contempt 
than our own. But, unless our cause is dearer to us than it should 
be, no other men have ever fallen into the power of their enemies, 
who less deserve to be disregarded by you than we do : for .we did 
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not give up our arms in the field overcome by fear ; but when we 
had prolonged the fight almost till it was quite dark, standing on 
ihe heaps of slaughtered men, we then betook ourselves to the 
camp. During the remainder of the day and the following night, 
exhausted with toil and wounds, we protected our ramparts. Ihe 
next day, beset by a victorious army, as we were being deprived of 
water, and there was now no hope of bursting through the dense 
masses of the enemy, and as we considered it no impiety that some/ 
Roman soldiers should survive the battle of Cannae, after fifty thou- 
sand men of our army had been butchered : at length we agreed* ^ 
upon a sum for which we might be ransomed and dismissed, and we ^ 
handed over to the enemy our arms, which were now of no further 
avail Besides we had heard that our ancestors had ransomed 
themselves from the Gauls with gold: and that your fathers, al- 
though most rigid as regards the terms of peace, had yet sent 
ambassadors to Tarentum for the purpose of ransoming the prisoners. 
But not only the battle near the Allia with the Gauls, but also that 
at Heraclea with Pyrrhus, were disgraceful, not so much on account 
of the actual loss, as of the panic and flight. The plains of Cannae 
are covered with heaps of Roman dead : and we are but the sur- 
vivors of the fight whom the enemy wanted the swords and strength 
to butcher. There are, too, some of us who did not retreat even 
in the field, but being left to guard the camp, fell into the power of 
the enemy when the camp was surrendered. For my own part, I 
envy not the good fortune or condition of any citizen or fellow- 
soldier, nor would I raise myself by disparaging another : but not 
even those men, who for the most part without arms fled from the 
field, and stopped not until they arrived at Venusia or Canusium, 
would justly set themselves before us (unless some reward is due to 
the swiftness of their feet and running), and boast that the republic 
has a better protection in them than in us. But you will find them . 
both good and brave soldiers : and us even more zealous for our 
native land, because we shall have been ransomed and restored to 
that land by your kindness. You are levying from every age and con- 
dition : I hear that eight thousand slaves are being armed : we are no 
fewer in number, nor will we be ransomed at & greater expense than 
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tiie coet of these shiTes: for, were I to compare oaraelTeB with tiiem, I 
should inflict an injniy on the name of Boman. I should think also, 
conscript Fathers, that in delihera&ig on soch a measore, yoa qd^^ 
to consider (if after all joa are disposed to be OTer-sereie, wMch 
yoa cannot do ^m any deserts of oars) to what enemy yoa are 
about to abandon as. Is it to Pynhas, for instance, who treated 
as when prisoners like guests, or to a barbarian and a Cartiiaginian, 
of whom it is difficult to determine whether his avarice or his 
cruelty is the greater? Should you see the chains, the wretch- 
edness, the squalid appearance of your fellow-citizens, that spec- 
tacle would not, I am confident, less a€ect you, than if on the other 
hand you should behold your l^ons prostrate on the plains of 
Cannae: You can gaze upon the anxious looks, the tears of our 
kinsmen as they stand in the vestibule of your Senate-house, and 
await your answer. And if these are in such suspense and anxiety 
on behalf of us and those who are absent, what think you must be 
the feelings of the men themselves whose lives and liberty are at 
stake ? by Hercules, Hannibal himself should, contrary to his 
nature, be disposed to be lenient towards us, yet we would not 
consider our lives worth possessing, since we seemed unworthy to 
be ransomed by you. Some years ago certain prisoners, sent home 
by Fyrrhus without ransom, returned to Eome : but they returned 
accompanied by ambassadors, the chief men of the state, sent to 
ransom them. Shall I return to my native land, a citizen not con- 
sidered worth three hundred denarii? Every man has his own 
feelings, conscript Fathers. I know that my life and person are 
at stake. But I am more affected by the danger which threatens 
my reputation, lest we should go away condemned and rejected by 
you : for men will never suppose that you grudged the cost of our 
ransom." 

LX. When he had finished his address, immediately the crowd 
in the Comitium raised a mouriifiil cry, and kept stretching their 
hands towards the Senate-house, imploring the Fathers to restore 
them their children, their brothers, their kinsfolk The women 
too were led by fear and family affection to mingle with this crowd 
of men in the forum. The feeling of the Senate, after stiangexs 
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Jiad been ordered out, was then begun to be taken. A variety of 
opinions was expressed: some were for ransoming them at the 
public charge, others advised that no public expense ought to be 
incurred, but that they should not be prevented from ransoming 
themselves from their private means, and that if any of them could 
not pay ready money down, they should receive a loan from the 
treasury, and security should be given to the people by their 
sureties and lands. Upon this T. Manlius Torquatus, a man of 
primitive, and, as most people thought, of over-harsh severity, 
being asked his opinion, is reported to have spoken as follows. 
" Had the deputies merely demanded on behalf of those in the 
enemy's power, that they should be ransomed, it would not have 
taken long to have declared my opinion, without inveighing against 
any one of them. For what else would have been required except 
to admonish you to preserve the custom handed down from your 
fethers, a precedent indispensable to military discipline? But 
as the case stands, when they have almost gloried in having sur- 
rendered themselves to their enemies, and have thought it but fair 
that they should be set before not merely the men taken prisoners 
by the enemy in the field, but even before those who arrived in 
safety at Venusia and Canusium, and before the consul C. Teren- 
tius himself, I will not suffer you, conscript Fathers, to be ignorant 
of what took place on the spot. And I could wish that what 
I am about to bring before you, I were stating at Canusium before 
the very army, the best witness of every man's cowardice and 
valour : or, that at least one person, P. Sempronius, were here, 
whom had these fellows followed as their general, they would this 
day have been soldiers in a Roman camp, not prisoners in the 
power of their enemies. But although the enemy was fatigued 
with fighting and rejoicing in their victory, and the greater part of 
them had actually retired to their camp, and they had the night 
at their disposal for making a sally, and though they were seven 
thousand armed men, and might have forced their way through 
their enemies, however closely arrayed, yet they neither of them- 
selves attempted to do this, nor were willing to follow another. 
Throughout nearly the whole night, P. Sempronius Tuditanus 
L. 11 
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ceased not to admonish, to exhort them, while but few of the 
enemy were around the camp, while there was stillness and quiet 
and while night was a cloak to their enterprize, to follow him as 
their leader : that before daybreak they could safely reach places of 
security, the cities of their allies. If he had spoken like P. Decios, 
the military tribune, in Samnium, within the memory of our 
grandfeithers ; or what Calpumius Flamma, in the first Funic War, 
when we were youths, q)oke to the three hundred volunteers, 
when he was leading them to seize a rising ground, situated in the 
very middle of the enemy : Let us die, soldiers^ and by our death 
rescue from the ambuscade the surrounded legions: — if P. Sempro- 
oius had said this, he would have considered you not even as men 
much less Eomans, had no one stood forward as his companion in 
60 courageous an exploit He points out to you a path that leads 
not more to glory than to safety : he restores you to your country, to 
your parents, to your wives and little ones. Do you want courage 
to save yourself % What would you do if you had to die for your 
country ? Fifty thousand fellow-citizens and allies, slain on that 
very day^ lay around you: if so many examples of courage aifi^ 
you not, nothing ever will : if so great a disaster did not make 
your lives less dear, none ever wilL While free and in safety, 
shew your aflfeotion for your country : nay, rather shew it while 
it is your country, and you its citizens : too late you are now 
longing for it, disfranchised, [aliens from the rights of citiz^is, 
and become slaves of the Carthaginians. Shall a ransom bring you 
back to a position whence you fell by cowardice and neglect of your 
duty ? You did not listen to P. Sempronius, your countryman, 
when he ordered you to take arms and follow him : Hannibal, a 
little while after, you did listen to, when he bade you surrender 
your camp and your arms. But why do I charge these men with 
cowardice when I might accuse them of villainy t Not only did 
they refuse to follow him when he gave them good advice, but 
they tried to oppose and hold him back, had not some men of the 
greatest bravery, drawing their swords, driven back the cowards : 
p. Sempronius, I tell you, was obliged to force his way through 
the columns of bis fellow citizens, before those of the enemy. Is 
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it for citizens like these 1^ onar conntty feels ifegret, wham if iihe 
Test resembled, she "would not Itave this day la Glingle citizen off all 
those who fought at Gannse ? Out of seven thoufiand a^ed men, 
six. hundred came forward send dared to f oroe theiir way, and to 
xetnm to their ooimtry, free and with their arms in l^ir hands ; 
nor did forty thousand eaemies withstand tki^ HdVir safe, think 
you, would a passage have been for a colunm of !i<eatly two legions? 
You would have had this day, conscript Fathers, at Canusium, 
twenty thousand armed men, brave and faithful But now how 
can these be good and faithful citizens, for brave citizens they do 
not even themselves say they are, unless one may suppose they 
were such when they tried to oppose the efforts of those who 
wished to force their way through their enemies 1 Or unless one 
imagines that they do not envy the the safety and glory of those 
men which they gained by their valour, when they must know that 
their own fear and cowardice was the cause of their ignominious 
servitude ? Skulking in their tents they preferred to wait for day. 
light and the enemy together, although they had an opportunity 
of forcing their way during the silence of the night. But perhaps 
they will tell me that though they had not courage to sally forth 
from the camp, yet they had the courage to defend their camp like 
brave men; afber being beset for several days and nights, they 
protected the rampart with their arms, themselves with their ram- 
part ; at length after daring and suffering to the last extremity^ 
when every support of life was exhausted, their strength worn out 
by hunger, and they were now unable to hold their arms, they 
were conquered rather by the necessities of human nature, than by 
force of arms. At sunrise the enemy approached the rampart; 
before two hours were over, without hazarding any contest, they 
delivered up their arms and themselvea Here you have the mili- 
tary service of these very men during two days ; when they ought 
to have stood firm in their line and fought on, then they fled back 
±0 their camp ; when they ought to have fought before their ram* 
part, they surrendered their camp,-^useless alike in the field, and 
in the camp. Is it you that I shall ransom 1 When you ought to 
have forced your way out of the camp, you lingered and remained 
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where you were ; when yoa oug^ to hare remamed and protected 
Jim camp with joat anna, yon snzxendaed to the enemj yoor 
eamp^ jonr annn^ and jonnelTeflL For mjBeH canac pp t Fathen^ 
I am of opmion that these fdlows oog^ no more to he lanaoiiwd, 
than those men should he snnendered to Hannihal, who fereed 
their way out of their camp through the midst of their fgwanies, 
and restored themselyes to their coontry, hy the most distxnginahed 
eonrage.'' 

LXI. After Manlius had spoken, notwitibstanding that the 
prisoners were rekted hy the ties of kin to many of the Fatheis as 
well as the people, hesides the practice of the state which ^m 
the earliest ages shewed very little indulgence to prisoners of war, 
the sum of money also influenced men's minds: hecause they 
wished neither to drain the treasury, after a large sum had heen 
already expended in the purchase and arming of the slaves for 
the service, nor to enrich Hannihal, who, report said, was particu- 
larly in need of this very thing. When the sad reply was given 
that the prisoners were not ransomed, and a new cause of grief 
was thus added to the former, on account of the loss of so many 
citizens, the people accompanied the delegates with many tears and 
lamentations to the gate of the city. One of the deputies returned 
home, hecause he had freed himself from his oath, hy the deception 
of returning to the camp. When this hecame known, and the 
matter was brought before the Senate, all voted that he should be 
apprehended, and conducted to Hannibal, by guards furnished at 
the public charge. There is another account likewise concerning 
the prisoners, that the first who came were ten in number, and that 
when the Senate hesitated whether they should be admitted into 
the city or not, they were admitted on the understanding that they 
should have no audience of the Senate. That when these stayed 
longer than the expectations of all, three more deputies came, L. 
Scribonius, C. Galpumius, and L. Manlius. That hereupon at 
length a tribune of the people, a relation of Scribonius, brought 
forward a proposition to ransom the prisoners, but that the bill was 
thrown out by the Senate. That the three last delates returned 
to Hannibal, but the ten former remained, because they had fiteed 
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themselves from theii oath by having gone back to Hannibal after 
proceeding on their journey, under the pretence of learning afresh 
the names of the prisoners. That a violent debate arose in the 
Senate on the question of surrendering them, and those who voted 
for their surrender were beaten by only a few votes : but that they 
were all so marked and branded with ignominy by the next censors, 
that some of them straightway put themselves to death, and the 
rest, all their lives afterwards, not only shunned the forum, but 
almost the very light of day and the public gaze. You can wonder 
more easily that there are such differences among authors than de- 
termine what is the truth. But how much greater this disaster was 
than any previous one, even this circumstance is a proo^ that such 
of the allies as had stood firm till that day, now began to waver, 
assuredly for no other reason than that they had despaired of the 
empire. !N'ow these are the tribes who revolted to the Carthagi- 
nians : the Atellani, Calatini, Hirpini, some of the Apulians, the 
Samnites except the Pentrians, all the Bruttii, and the Lucani 
Besides these the Surrentini, and nearly all the coast held by the 
Greeks, the people of Tarentum, Metapontum, Croton, and the 
Locri, and all the Cisalpine Gauls. Yet not even these disasters 
and the revolt of their allies so affected the Eomans that any men- 
tion of peace was made among them, either before the arrival of 
the consul at Eome, or after he returned thither, and recalled afresh 
the memory of the loss they had sustained. At which very critical 
time so undaunted was the spirit of the state that as the consul 
returned from so great a disaster, of which he himself was the chief 
cause, crowds of all ranks went to meet him, and thanks were be- 
stowed upon him because he had not despaired of the republic. 
ELad he been a Carthaginian commander no species of punishment 
would have been spared. 
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